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THE BOY WHO CARRIED THE 
CR 





(W. A. D. W. entered into rest July 13th, 1883, aged 14 
years.) 


BY HARRIET MOEWEN KIMBALL. 





Hencerortu I shall always see him 
As he looked when he led the way 
For the children marching churchward 
Upon some festal day 


As I saw him that first fair Easter 
In the light of the ‘day of days,” 
When they entered God’s gates with thanks- 
giving, 
And into his courts with praise. 


He was born to be a leader, 
I thought, as he led that throng, 
Unconscious of self and comely, 
Modest and noble and strong. 


Princely in stature and bearing, 
And steadfast of hand and eye, 
He carried the Church’s standard, 
The Cross of Jesus, on bigh. 


On his fair, unsullied forehead 

Once signed with that sign of grace, 
I could almost see its glory 

Lighting his lovely face. 


First and foremost by virtue 
Of all that youth could claim, 

He was first end foremost also 
In a life that knew no blame. 


So brilliant his future’s promise 
Fame must be his portion, we said ; 

But the crown of Christian triumph 
Already ennobled his head. 


Unselfish, beloved and ardent, 
Whether in labor or play, 

He carried his dear Lord’s honor 
Wherever he wended his way. 


And if he had lived to gather 
The laurels of all the earth, 

And all the winds of Heaven 
Had wafted to men his worth ; 


If he had lived, and dying 
Been mourned as a nation’s loss, 

I still should have seen but this vision 
Of the boy who carried the Cross, 
PortsmMouTH, N. H. 
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STRANGE JOKES. 


(IN A“ WHIMSEY MOOD.”) 





BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 





WELL: Death is a huge omnivorous toad, 
Grim squatting on a twilight road ; 
He catcheth all that circumstance 
Hath tossed to him. 
He curseth all who upward glance 
As lost to him. 


Once in a whimsey mood he sat 

And talked of life, in proverbs pat, 

To Eve in Eden—* Death, on Life—”’ 
As if he knew! 

And so he toadied Adam’s wife 
There in the dew. 


O dainty dew, O morning-dew 
That gleamed in the world’s first dawn, did you 
And the sweet grass and manful oaks 
Give lair and rest 
To him who toadwise sits and croaks 
His déath-behest? 


Who fears the hungry toad? NotI! 

He but unfetters me to fly. 

The German, still, when one is dead, 
Cries out ‘‘ Der Tod !” 

But, pilgrims, Christ will walk ahead 
And clear the road. 





ANSWERED PRAYERS, 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 





I prayep for riches and achieved success. 
All that I touched turned into gold. Alas! 
My cares were greater and my peace was less 
When that wish came to pass. 
I prayed for glory ; and I heard my name 
Sung by sweet children and by hoary men. 
Butah! the hurts, the hurts that come with fame ! 
I was not happy then. 


1 prayed for love, and had my soul's desire ; 
Through quivering heart and body and through 
brain 
There swept the flame of its devouring five ; 
And there the scars remain. 


I prayed for a contented mind. At length 
Great light upon my darkened spirit burst. 
Great peace fell on me, also, and great strength. 
Oh! had that prayer been first! 

Winpsor, Wis. 
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GOD'S FATHERLY DISCIPLINE. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Ir isexceedingly important that we should 
have right views and right feelings about 
our Heavenly Father. We are only his 
children, with all the limitations of child- 
hood. A Galileo,in God’s sight, is buta 
child, playing with a telescope; a Shakes- 
peare is a gifted child painting pictures of 
Nature and humanity; a Luther is an eager 
child studying his great Bible-lesson. That 
our Father in Heaven treats us as children is 
one of the clearest truths in his Word; and 
we ought to recognize itjustas clearly in all 
his providential dealings. 

If this be our actual relation to Goi, it is 
vitally important to our happiness and our 
spiritual growth that we have both a filial 
conception of him and a filial faith that he 
will always do what is exactly right. Do 
we all have this just conception and this 
implicit confidence? Are we not too often 
tempted into a secret distrust of his absolute 
fairness, justice and loving-kindness? Do 
we not often feel as if God has been hard 
with us, and has not done unto us what 
was, in our judgment, absolutely kind and 
right? Have we ever been as perfectly 
willing to bless God when he was taking 
away from us, as when he was giving to 
us? Ifearnot. I fear that we too often 
insist on being the undisputed owners and 
sovereigns of whatever he has intrusted to 
us; we claim all these things in fee simple, 
and write on them, ‘‘mine; my property, 
my family, my life.” When we lose what 
we thus claim as personal posses.ions we 
are wounded, and weep bitterly, and gnash 
our teeth at God as a hard-hearted tyrant; 
and we do this to the utter wreck of our 
filial confidence in a Father who actually 
loves us better than we can love ourselves. 

Now here was the beauty and the bless- 
edness of Job’s discovery. He discovered 
that God had a perfect right to ‘take 
away,” because he only took what was his 
own. He recognized the fact that Go:l was 
the sovereign possessor of every inch of 
those pasture-fields, and every sheep and ox 
in the herds, and of every child 1n that house 
whose ‘* four corners” had been laid low 
by the hurricane. Job does not even say, 
the Lord gave, and the Sabeans and the 
Chaldeans and the tempest have swept it 
allaway; his sagacious and sublime ex- 
clamation is: ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” This noble utterance of the suffer- 
ing patriarch throws an electric light on 
the great practical question of God’s fatherly 





discipline, which shines clear on to us 
through the centuries. 

This loving discipline has several pur- 
poses; and one of them is correction. Who 
knows our faults as well as our all-wise 
Father? It is a reasonable supposition that 
before the infinite mind of God there rises 
a complete and beautiful ideal of what his 
earthly child might be, and what he will 
yet be in the perfected estate of Heaven. 
He so deals with us as to bring us 
nearer to that divine ideal. Before the 
mind of my friend Palmer there arose a 
certain conception of ‘Faith kneeling be- 
fore the Cross”; and he aimed to realize 
that conception in marble. With patient 
toil he applies the chisel to every false line 
that his artist-eye detects in the statue; no 
touch too trivial, if it cuts away the slightest 
blemish. So our Heavealy Father empioys 
the: chisel of correction; and many of us 
know to our sorrow that he cuts deeply, 
and sometimes cuts to the quick. Heisa 
weak and worthless parent indeed, who 
imitates poor Eli, and never corrects the 
vices of his son. Can we suppose that our 
loving Father will ever commit so wantona 
wrong as to spare his chastising rod, and 
thus spoil his earthly child, for all the 
highest purposes of being? The bare 
thought is aninsult. If we had more of 
the spirit of Job, and knew what was for 
our good, we would rather say: Father, 
stay not thy hand, cut where thou 
wilt; smite as thou wilt; prune away 
what thou wilt; perfect thine image in 
us, and make us meet for the inheritance 
of glory! ‘* Happy is the man whom God 
correcteth; therefore, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Almighty.” It isa 
blessed thought that, when our Heavenly 
Father applies the knife, he hath the 
skill to cut the diseased spot; when he 
prunes, he knows just what limb to lop off. 
It looks like a ruthless process to put a 
plow through a velvet greensward; but the 
farmer foresees the springing blades,and that 
within a few months the torn soil will 
laugh with a golden harvest. Why should 
youand Icry out in angry remonstrance 
when God puts the colter through the sub- 
soil of our selfishness? Afterward this 
torn soul may yield the plentiful fruits of 
the spirit. Deep plowing makes holy har- 
vests. Ah! brethren, there are bitter mer- 
cies as well as sweet mercies; but they are 
all mercies, whether given to us in wine or 
given in wormwood. 


2. A second purpose of God’s discipline 
is prevention. His absolute foreknowledge 
beholds every po: sible contingency,and fore- 
sees not only wha; youand I will be, but also 
what we might »e under other circum- 
stances. It is against this preventive dis- 
cipline of love that our ignorance often re- 
bels most violently. Because we cannot 
see just what God is saving us from, we 
vent our foolish reproaches; if we could see 
this we would often kneel down and thank 
God for certain trials as the richest of his 
mercies. That commercial calamity which 
swept away the fortune was sent because 
God foresaw that prosperity would work 
spiritual bankruptcy. When he lowered 
another into a vale of humiliation it was to 
preserve his child from the dizziness which 
pride was bringing on; and when he laid 
another Christian’s idol in the tomb it was 
God’s last inevitable protest against a wor- 
ship that was perilous to both the living 
and the departed. From the ‘evil to come” 
God spares the living as often as the dead. 
When we reach Heaven we will wonder at 





and adore the chastening hand that often 
warded us away from many an unsuspected 
pitfall and many an unseen precipice. 

8. We need hardly remind our readers 
how often our Heavenly Father employs 
his discipline for the development of charac- 
ter, and for the perfecting of graces. A boy 
reared up in luxury and indolence becomes 
mere pulp. God often lays heavy burdens 
upon us, which he could easily spare us as far 
as his power is concerned; but these loads 
are required to give us spiritual sinew. He 
makes the back equal to the burden. God 
might keep us, if he would, out of many a 
heated furnace of affliction. But he isa 
refiner; and hot furnaces often make 
bright Christians. They tell us that, when 
a silversmith is engaged in purifying his 
metal, he keeps a close eye on the molten 
silver. He is sure that the process is per- 
fected when he can see his own face in the 
heated metal as in a mirror. So when our 
heavenly Purifier can see his own image in 
the chastened soul he is satisfied. The trial 
has wrought its blessed purpose; the afflic- 
tion which was not joyous but grievous is 
working out its exceeding weight of 
glory. 

4. God disciplines us often forthe good of 
others. Parents are subjected to a certain 
regimen for the benefit of their children. 
More than one pastor has been tried in the 
fire for the profit of his flock. ‘Six weeks 
of painful, dungerous sickness did more for 
me thansix months in a theological semi- 
nary” said a sagacious minister. That 
model minister in Rome wrote to his son 
Timothy: ‘‘ Therefore I endure ell things 
for the elect’s sake, that they also may ob- 
tain the salvation which is in Ohrist 
Jesus.” 

These lines for these columns are penned 
on the anniversary day of the sorest sorrow 
that ever ‘‘smote the four corners” of my 
own home. But I have found that the 
tearful path that leads to Greenwood may 
also lead to God! He who gave and he took 
away can keep the treasure in her Father's 
House. 

“His will be done! His will be done! 
Who gave and took away His own, 
In the far-land to shine and sing 
Before the Beautifui, the King! 

I cannot bring her back, nor she 

For any calling come to me; 

The bond the angel Death did sign, 

God sealed. Now mine is Thine.” 
BRoox.yy, N. Y. 





A DAY WITH THE CAHUILLAS. 


BY H. H. 





Tne Cahuillas (pronounced Kaweeyals) 
are the strongest and most intellectual of 
all the Indians in South California. Com- 
paratively few of them came under the con- 
trol of the Franciscan Fathers. They were 
always wild and hostile, and clung to the 
freedom of their untrammeled life in the 
mountains and the desert. 

Those in the desert are now muck tamed 
and demoralized by long privation and 
increasing familiarity with the whites; but 
that part of the tribe living on what is 
knownas the Cahuilla Reservation, a moun- 
tain valley, high up in the fastnesses of the 
San Jacinto range, still retains much of the 
primitive strength and mental vigor which, 
in the olden time, long before the coming 
of white men to California, had made them, 
as their name signifies, ‘‘ masters” among 
their people. 

The Cahuilla Reservation lies a day and a 
half’s bard journey norti from the San 
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Jacinto Valley, by a steep and perilous road 
crossing, high spurs of the San Jacinto 
range. 

The road leads through the wildest of the 
South California wildernesses. We saw 
only two signs of human habitation between 
sunrise and sunset on our first day; one & 
saw-mill on the top of the mountain, and 
the other, a stockman’s ranch at the base 
of it, where we slept. The saw-mill seemed 
almost a preternatural spectacle as we came 
suddenly upon it in the dark depths of a pine 
forest. Out of a high flume water was 
flashing; massed piles of huge yellow logs, 
four and five feet in diameter, gleamed out 
everywhere between the trees, looking like 
colossal cabins. On all sides were stacks 
of still yellower lumber, shining and dis- 
tilling pungent fragrance in the sun. The 
harsh stridence of the saw and the panting 
of the steam engive, seemed, in the somber 
silence around them, like the noise of de- 
moniac revels, I did not wonder at the 
brown-eyed little woman who presided 
over the board shanty in which the mill 
hands were fed, when she said to me: 


‘‘I’'ve Leen up here the best part of a 
year. { wouldn’t stay auother year for all 
the lumber in the mill. It’s an onnateral 
place for folks to live. There was twenty- 
thice inches 'o snow one spell here last 
Winter, an’ that mill runnin’ just the same’s 
‘tis now. I don’t know’s I'll ever get the 
sound of it out’o my ears. It don’t make 
any difference whether its goin’ or not. I 
hear it all the same.” 

From the saw-mill down to the stock- 
man’s ranch it was a dozen or more miles, 
still of pine forest. Sometimes we wound 
along sharp ridges, sometimes sank sud- 
denly into great basins of grass-carpeted 
oak groves. These are the Indians’ gran- 
aries. Here were granite ledges, full of 
bowl-like hollows, scooped out in the solid 
stone; mortars in which, for nobody knows 
how many ages, the patient creatures have 
each Summer ground their year’s supply of 
acorn meal. A few of the brush huts in 
which they live during the acorn harvest 
were standing near these ledges, and the 
ground in places was covered many inches 
deep with the broken acorn shells. ‘This 
meal is a favorite food with all the South 
California Indians, and is said to be ex. 
ceedingly palatable. After being soaked 
and strained it loses all bitterness, and has 
a sweet and nutty flavor, making good 
bread or gruel. This sort of bread making 
was one of the primitive arts among these 
Indians. The earliest explorers of the 
country speak gratefully of receiving 
presents from them of acorn bread and 
meal. There are to-day in Los Angeles 
Mexican families that never lose an oppor- 
tunity of buying the meal to be used, as 
oat-meal is used, for porridge. 

The stockman’s ranch was in a wide, 
shadeless, desolate valley. The original 
log-cabin was now used as kitchen and din- 
ing-room. A long, low adobe building, a 
few feet away from it, had fine, good bed- 
rooms, and a narrow verandah running its 
entire length. Another small cabin, in a 
corner, was the school-house half the year 
and parlor the other half. There being only 
two families in this school district, the 
teacher divides her time equally between 
the two, living six months in each family. 
Her post at this ranch cannot be a sinecure. 
Ten wilder, more rollicking youngsters 
never were seen outside an Indian camp. 
They came naturally by their wild blood; 
for their mother is a squaw, one of the few 
instances to be seen in South California where 
a white man has had conscience enough 
to give the position of lawful wife to the 
Indian mother of his half-breed children. 
He need not be ashamed of them. The 
eldest girl, acting as mistress of the ranch, 
in her mother’s absence, and doing with the 
mingled help and hindrance of five small 
sisters and brothers, all the work of the 
place, was as gracious and courteous a 
hostess as one need wish to meet; aad the 
series of dissolving views which the little 
horde presented as they darted about, 
peered in and out at windows, shot away 
oa errands, all the while looking at us with 
bright, scrutinizing eyes, was a charming 
picture of wild human nature with gay and 
gentle traits. 

From seven until twelve the next morn- 
ing it took us to reach the Cauuilla Valley; 
yet it was called but eiguteen miles. Ridg 





after ridge we climbed ana descended; the 
road lost itself in meadows, disappeared in 
stony gullies, came out on barren plateaus. 

The only signs, except theroad, of human 
beings ever having set foot in the region 
were occasional fences and gates, marking 
the bounds of stockmen’s cattle ranges. 

At last we entered the Cahuilla Valley. 
It is rather a plateau than a valley, with 
knolls of granite bowlders, and here and 
there intervals of green pasture. Stony 
ridges, some bare, some covered with pines 
and firs, wall the horizons and run in 
confused lines across the country. It is a 
bleak, desolate region. No one need yrudge 
it to the Indians for whom it has been set 
apart as a reservation. 

It was near noon when we arrived, and 
we drove at once to the school-house. 
There we found thirty-five I: dian boys 
and girls, between the ages of six and 
eighteen. As there had been no knowledge 
of our coming, we found them in their 
ordinary dress; and it was marvelous to 
see how neatly clothed the majority of 
them were. They had bright faces, good 
heads, and a certain forceful, vivacious 
manner, Which we had not before seen in 
any of tiie Indian children in Southern 
California. This school had been in opera- 
tion only a little over a year; and it is not 
an exuggeration to say that the progress the 
pupils had made in that time was almost 
incredible. They read well in advanced 
readers; every one of them wrote a clear 
and legible hand; some of the older ones 
answercd accurately and without hesitation 
mcntal arithmetic questions, by no means 
easy. They wrote on their slates, from 
dictation, long lists of words, almost with- 
out an error in spelling. The teacher. said 
that their uniform accuracy in spelling is 
something she never saw equaled in her 
experience as a teacher at the East. 

The life of this teacher would of itself 
make a thrilling tale. A widow, with her 
litle daughter aged ten, she lives alone in 
this Indian village, her nearest white 
neighbor ten miles away. ‘Their home is 
a single rough board room, built on at one 
end of the school-house. This is bed-room, 
sitting-room, kitchen, and one might not 
inappropriately add, audience chamber; 
for to the teacher are carried all matters 
of perplexity or sorrow in the village. It is 
the teacher who must write letters for the 
men when troubles arise of which the 
Agent should be informed; it is to the 
teacher that the women go to learn how to 
sew, or to cook; it is the teacher who, out 
of her own scanty stores, will feed the desti- 
tute, the sick, and help to prepare the dead 
for burial; in short, the teacher has the 
whole village on her hands and heart every 
day, and the hours of actual teaching in the 
school-house are by no means the heaviest 
strain on her strength and nerve. The little 
daughter who shares these labors is a most 
important auxiliary. It was a beautiful 
picture to see her sitting on one of the 
benches with an Indian child, the golden 
curls av. the straight black hair almost 
touching as the children bent over the same 
book, 

The Cabuilla Valley is not a pleasant 
home at any season of the year. In the 
Summer it is dry, parched and hot, spite of 
its great hight. In the Winter terrible 
winds sweep through it and the snow some- 
times falls in great depth. 

Last Winter there was one snow-storm 
which lasted three days. Before noon of 
the first day the school had to be dismissed, 
because the snow sifted in, fine and fast, 
over the whole room. By night the storm 
was furious. All night long the teacher, 
with wer little daughter, sat up shoveling 
the snow out of their room. She gave me 
an account of this night, in a few words, 
with no apparent consciousness that the ex- 
perience was a terrible one. 

‘*We had to work pretty hard that 
night,” she said. ‘‘The snow was just as 
fine as sand, and the wind blewa hurricane, 
so it came in ut every crack, and just kept 
us sweeping up all night long. We swept 
it into piles, and then took it up in a blanket 
and opened the door just wide enough to 
empty the blanket out doors as quick as 
we could. I don’t know how many times 
we filled that blanket; a good many, 
though.” 

‘It was an awful job, shoveling out the 
school-room. It was pretty deep in there; 





and the room didn’t get really dry. for days 
and days,” she added. 

After the school was dismissed at noon 
the children lingered in groups around the 
house, talking in low voices among them- 
selves, and now and then coming by twos 
and threes to peer in through the windows 
at us. 

Finally a little brown hand, holding a 
bunch of flowers, stole around the edge of 
the half-opened door; no sound, no word, 
no glimpse evea of the arm, only the tiny 
little brown hand with the flowers. It was 
a picture I shall never forget. By a sudden 
spring the teacher captured the little gift- 
bearer, and brought him, sorely against his 
will, into the room, where he stood wrig- 
gling his bare toes and putting his fingers 
in his mouth, as shy as a fawn. At last, re- 
assured by our voices and smiles and our 
appreciation of the flowers, he burst into a 
broad laugh, and saying, ‘bring more,” 
darted away. In less than ten minutes a 
dozen children came running in, each with 
a bunch of gay wild flowers, each hanging 
back and trying to force some other one to 
make the presentation first. Presently 
women were seen coming toward the 
school-house, one bringing a jar of milk, 
another meat; all anxious to help on the 
teacher’s entertainment of her unexpected 
guests. 

In the afternoon the school-room was 
crowded with the men of the village, all 
anxious to hear what we had to say to 
them, and to give to us their messages to 
the Government. It was a notable gather- 
ing of strong faces. Manuel Largo, their 
aged general, now nearly one hundred years 
old, his white hair and full white side- 
whiskers and mustache framing his fur- 
rowed dark face, sat motionless, silent, his 
sunken eyes sadly fixed on us. He looked 
the very ideal of a fallen monarch. The 
old man is fast failing now, and has dele- 
gated all his powers to the duly elected 
captain of the village, an Indian named 
Fernando. It would astonish persons in 
the habit of thinking of all Indians as 
barbarians to know how systematic and 
effective is the government of these Indian 
villages. The captain is the ultimate 
authority; but the administering of current 
affairs is in the hands of two alcaldes. If 
they disagree, the question is referred to the 
captain. In case of any serious offense 
against good order, four men are elected to 
decide what the punishment shall be. If 
they fail to agree, two more are brought 
into the council. If these six cannot think 
alike, the captain calls a general meeting 
of the whole village, and the matter is laid 
before them, the captain still retaining the 
power of the final decision. 


After a year and a half’s life in this 
Cahuilla village, their teacher pays them 
the tribute of saying that it is as peaceful, 
quiet, well-ordered a village as she has ever 
lived in, and with fewer contentions and 
animosities than are usual in small villages 
of whites. 

It would also have astonished persons in 
the habit of regarding all Indians not only 
as barbarians, but as lazy idlers, unwilling 
to work, to have listened to the requests 
these Cahuilla Indians had to prefer, through 
us, to the Government. They asked for two 
things: First, that the Government would 
have the lines of their reservation pointed 
out to them, and the boundaries so marked 
that they could keep the white people’s 
stock off it. Secondly, that the Government 
would give them a wagon and harness, ten 
plows and some hoes and spades. 

They said if they could only have their 
land pointed out to them, and monuments 
set up to show the lines so they could 
feel safe in planting fields or turning out 
their stock, and could have enough imple- 
ments to work with, that was all they 
asked. 

One Indian, ragged, and with an evil face, 
rose and began to beg for money. He said 
that since the children had all been put into 
school the parents had become very pvor, 
and the Government ought to help them to 
pay their debts. Before he had spoken 
many sentences he was interrupted by in- 
dignant groans from the other men; if it 
had been an assemblage of whites he would 
have been hissed down, so strong was the 
disapprobation of his speech; and the in- 
terpreter was requested to ask us to say 
nothing about it to the Government, 





The Cahuillas are proud. They will en- 
dure a great deal rather than beg, although 
they are very poor, and sometimes, in sea- 
sons of drought or grasshoppers, or in times 
of sickness, suffer for want of food. Last 
Winter they were for a time in great dis- 
tress, and the teacher entreated them to let 
her write to the Agent for relief, as he had a 
small fund at his disposal for such cases. 
But they would not allow her to write. At 
last, late one night, Capt. Fernar.do and his 
two head-men came to her room and said 
she might write; they could not bear the 
hunger any longer. So she wrote the letter. 
But at dawn the next morning the Captain 
waked her up to say that the letter must 
not be sent. They had reconsidered the 
matter, and would rather starve than ask 
the Agent for food. 

At the end of our talk the Indians asked 
if we would like to see a dance in the even- 
ing; if so, it would give them great pleasure 
to show usone. It was the only thing they 
could think of, they said, which would give 
the Signora any pleasure. 

As it grew dark we began to hear wild 
calls from hill to hill in the distance. Then 
blazing torches, swiftly borne, were seen 
flitting here and there. Then a strange, 
shrill call was given, which meant that all 
was prepared. In an open square, of 
which two houses made two sides, and low 
adobe walls the other two, we found the 
Indians gathered around a large bonfire. 
The women were squatted in close rows on 
the ground, by themselves, on one side, the 
old squaws in front, the younger women 
behind. Many of the latter were gracefully 
diaped in white blankets, with a baby’s 
head peering out of the folds, over the left 
shoulder; red, turban-like haudkerchiefs 
wound around their heads gave them the 
look of Arabs. As the shifting fire-light 
played on their faces, and the plaintive 
cadences of their wild melodies rose and 
fell, the scene was weird beyond all des- 
ciiption. ‘The dancing was done by the 
men. It was hardly dancing, so much as a 
sort of rhythmic marching, trampling the 
ground, and leaping, accompanied by wild 
guttural cries, all closely following the 
time of the music chanted by the women. 
Each dance was begun by one man aloue. 
He was joined by others, by twos and 
threes, until there were a dozen or more, 
the motion growing more and more rapid, 
and finally culminating in a fierce leap and 
whoop. It looked meaningless and bar- 
baric; but it was not. Each dance had its 
own chant or song, and many of them were 
of a solemn and religious character. Inthe 
intervals bet ween them the Indians smoked 
in silence or co nversed in low whispers. It 
was plainly n» ight occasion. One of the 
mostintellgen. of the Indians tat by my 
side, and endeavored, in his broken 
English, to give me some idea of the mean- 
ing of the songs. One song was to the 
‘‘one God.” This song was very old, he 
said. It was made at the time when they 
had ‘‘one God given to them by the white 
men.” Before that each tribe had its own 
god. Another song was to Jesus Christ. 
This is Pablo’s version of one stanza: 

“ Let us all sing together. Jesus Christ is near us. 

Thou must believe us. We will believe tee. 

All us tug¢ther much happy and pleased, and we 

blow it to the oky. 

All sing, ull sing; believe everything. Believe on 

God. 

We sing this,so God give us the fruit from the 

land.” 

Another song was to say that their Cap- 
tain was in all their hearts. 

Another was an old war song, from the 
time when they had a deadly feud with the 
Aqua Caliente Indians, killing them at 
sigit wherever found. The bands are now 
at peace; but whenever aCahuilla dies, this 
old war song is sung at his burial. 

The most interesting of all was. the 
‘‘Dance for Gifts of the Four Winds.” 
(This was Pablo’s own phrase.) This song 
repeats over and over the names of the four 
points of the compass, and asks which one 
will bring good luck; from which one will 
come the good crops. The north wind, the 
south, east and west are in turn invoked, 
propitiated and inquired of. 

Pablo is probably the most intellligent 
and advanced Indian in the village. There 
was a half-shamefacedness in his manner as 
he looked on at some of the leaping and 
shouting. Yet he told me, in entire good 
faith, explaining one of the songs which 
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commemorated a ceremony in which 4 
glass of the juice of the ‘‘Chokut” plant is 
given to young men and boys to enable 
them to dance naked in fire and to roll 
naked on burning coals, that he himself 
had seen it done; that a man who had 
swallowed that juice could dance with 
bare feet on live coals till the coals were 
dead and cold, and his feet would not be 
burned. 

The next morning, I noticed, crouching 
near the door of the teacher’s room, an 
emaciated dog, little more than a skeleton. 
It was the dog of the murdered Cahuilla, 
Juan Diego. About a week after the mur- 
der the poor creature had appeared, the 
teacher said, so weak it could hardly walk ; 
far too weak to make a sound. As he was 
crawling past the house he stopped, pricked 
up his ears, seemed to be listening to her 
voice and her little daughter’s as they were 
tulking. After afew moments of this evi- 
dent close listening, he lay down. When 
she came to the door, he lifted his eyes to 
her piteously. 

‘‘T could not help thinking,” she said, 
‘that he knew the difference between Indian 
and English, and that he made up his mind 
he’d be better off with people that spoke 
English. It would have seemed more 
natural for him to have gone to Juan 
Diego’s squaw, who was still in the village; 
but he’s never stirred from that spot. At 
first I thought he would die; but he’s gain- 
ing every day now.” 

It was a piteous spectacle. All possible 
humility of an outcast was apparent in the 
dog’s behavior. When food was thrown to 
the teacher’s own dog, he made no move 
toward :t. When food, given to him, was 
snatched away from him by the other dog, 
he made no resistance. Only by his per- 
petually appealing eyes did he show his 
suffering. I could not bear to see his face. 
Its look seemed to me at times to beadumb, 
despairing expression of all the woes which 
had fallen on the heads of those whom he 
had loved. 

. > 
THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD AT DETROIT. 


We give below the important documents and 
reports which came before the meeting of the 
American Board in Detroit last week : 

CORRESPONDENCE 
AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE TROU- 
BLES IN THE TURKISH MISSIONS OF THE A. B. 
c. F. M. 
LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD TO THE 
MISSIONARIES IN TURKEY. 


ProvipENcE, R. L., December 22d, 1882. 


Drak Brotaer: You are doubtless aware that 
acommittee was appointed by the Board at its 
late meeting in Portland, to examine to the bot- 
tom the grounds of the differences between the 
missionaries in Western Turkey and some of the 
Armenian brethren, and to suggest the needful 
remedies. 

That committee has had one meeting, and ap- 
pointed me to act for them in this correspond- 
ence. I need not assure you of the kind feelings 
of all the committee, or our satisfaction in hav- 
ing the privilege of doing something that may 
tend to promote the kingdom of Christ in West- 
ern Asia. In behalf of the committee, I write 
for information from you as an individual on 
the following topics, viz : 

1. The origin and present condition of the 
tronble. Is it likely to pass away if treated 
judiciously? 

2. The claims of the Armenian brethren in 
connection with the disbursement of missionary 
funds. 

8. The methods and extent of mutual co- 
operation between you and them. 

4. The exodus of graduates of our missionary 
seminaries and of pastors to other countries, and 
especially to the United States. 

5. Does the alleged feeling of caste exist among 
our missionaries, and what has occasioned that 
imputation ? 

6. What 1s the prospect of the speedy com- 
pletion of foreign missionary work among the 
Armenians, and how is it to be brought about. 

7. In the present aspect of the matter, would a 
deputation from this country be desirable ? 

We should be happy also to hear from you on 
any other points which you deem it important 
for us to know, in order to enable us to render 
the best possible service to Christ in this matter. 

After you have written to us as an indi- 
vidual we would like to hear from your station 
as such, on the same topics, and also from the 
Western Turkey Mission. 

We shall also write for information to some of 
the Armenian brethren. 

In behalf of, and at the request of the com- 
mittee, Your fellow servant. T. Laurte. 





LETTER TO THE ARMENIANS. 
Provipence, R. I., December, 1882. 

Dear Smz: Though personally strangers, yet 
I trust weare members of one blessed family, 
whose head is Christ. It is one of the privi- 
leges of my life, which I never recall without 
thankfulness, that I was permitted to be present 
at the organization of the first Evangelical Ar- 
menian Church, of which the beloved Apisoghom 
was pastor, and one of my most delightful antic- 
ipations of Heaven is to meet that great multi- 
tude, which no man can number, redeemed to 
God by the blood of Christ, out of every kindred 
and tongue and people and nation, and spend 
eternity with them in beholding the glory of our 
Redeemer. 

Dearly beloved brethren have gone out from 
us to make known the great love wherewith 
Christ has loved us, and you have received them 
as angels of God. Some of them are now wor- 
shiping along with some of your people before 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, but it 
grieves us to hear that other plants have sprung 
up in the garden of God, along with his pleasant 
fruits, and that there is a coldness between some 
of your people and some of the missionaries. 

The churches, which sent out the missionaries, 
grieve over this state of things, and at the late 
Annual Meeting of the American Board at Port- 
land appointed the Hon. William Hyde, of Mass- 
achusetts, Hon. J. B. Page, ex-Governor of 
Vermont, Z. Styles Ely, Esq., of New York, Hon. 
A. C. Barstow, ex-Mayor of this city, the Rev. Geo. 
Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, Connecticut, 
the Rev. Samuel Harris, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Sem- 
inary at New Haven, Connecticut, and 
myself, a committee to examine to the bottom 
the grounds of difference, and to suggest the 
needful remedies. We desire to do all that in us 
lies to heal these wounds of the body of Christ; 
and in order to know best how to do it, we seek 
information on the subject from you and from 
the missionaries. 

So we come to you as to a brother in Christ, 
asking you to tell us all about it. We do not 
propose particular questions, but want you to 
tell us all that is a source of trouble to you; or, 
if you have nothing to complain of yourself, tell 
us what others complain about, and tell us fully ; 
for we believe that the more thoroughly we 
search into the trouble the better we shall be 
able to arrange for its relief. 

We would like also to have your own idea of 
the best method for its removal ; for, though we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, yet we also 
know that those who are in Christ have learned 
of him who is meek and lowly in heart, and so 
we have good hope that one and all of them shall 
receive rest to their souls, 

If, in any way, we can minister to your spiritual 
good and that of the churches which God has 
planted among you, we shall thank God who 
gives us to enjoy a privilege so blessed. 

Please excuse the printing of this letter, as my 
hands are full of work, and I send it to many 
others a8 well as to yourself. 

In behalf of the committee, and at its request, 
I write this, and subscribe myself. 

Yours, for Christ’s sake, Tuomas Lauriz. 


REPLIES RECEIVED, 


Apa Bazar, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
April 2d, 1883. 
Rev. Tuomas Lauri, D.D. : 

Dear Sir.—We hailed with pleasure the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the last Annual 
Meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. in Portland Me., to 
take into consideration the anxious desires of the 
Evangelical Armenian churches in Turkey, for 
the building up of Zion. While looking with 
the deepest interest for the result, we received 
your very kind and courteous letter, which dis- 
appointed us of our expectations ; for we see that, 

ither is the question well understood, nor is 
the mode of treatment satisfactory to us. Truly 
angelical men fromAmerica—as your letter says— 
came to preach the pure Gospel to us, Thank God 
for it. Through the preaching of the word we 
were awakened, and have seen the ultimate aim 
of Christianity. Thank God for it, Thanks to 
the American churches, Thanks to the mission- 
aries. Nay! no “other plants have sprung up 
in the garden of God.” No! there is no personal 
“coldness between some of our people and some 
of the missionaries,” No! we have no personal 
troubles and quarrels with any one and any- 
where. Wemaintain that the facts are entirely 
opposed to your statement. 

The question is this: Ought we to think that 
the American Christian deems it incompatible 
with love and gratitude when the Armenian, 
being taught of them, is more earnest to save 
his own people and to repair the waste places of 
his Zion—that Zion for the standing of which 
the native has labored and suffered with tears 
and bleeding? For this cause the Armenian 
Protestant is exiled out of his community and 
church, entirely deprived of his inheritance and 
institutions ; and for this cause sainted Apisog- 
hom—kindly mentioned in your letter—and 
others were martyred. Are these our aspirations 
for the elevation of our people incompatible 
with our devotion to you and to the missjon- 








aries, while this country is in a great crisis? We 
were rather thinking that you would be grieved 


if there were no such agitations and complaints, { 


and you would be glad that we are not indiffer- 
ent and dead tools and hirelings in the hands of 
the society. Will an affectionate Father look 
with dislike on the increasing efforts and de- 
mands of his maturing son? Which is the best, 
to have a river which sometimes overflows, or to 
have a stagnant pond that brings forth death? 
Every good movement will have some irregu- 
larity, if there is any in ours. 

We do not think it necessary to repeat our 
complaints in this letter, as they are already pub- 
lished tothe world. And we are sure that they 
have reached you already through Mr. Minasian, 
our honored representative, and you could know 
them if you would. And by and by another 
official document will be published. Our com- 
plaints are, the decay of the former piety of 
our churches, the comparatively very small 
profits that we got from an immense labor of 
forty long years, the ruin threatening our pos- 
terity. God forbid that you should be passive, 
or putting charges of petty quarrels to our doors, 
while here we are in a heart-rending condition, 
and in agony, and shedding bloody tears while 
popery and infidelity are threatening to swallow 
up the country with open jaws. Our complaint 
is on a question between death and life, and not 
on personal questions or “coldness.” We surely 
hope that you will do your best, and lend usa 
helping hand as soon as possible, as you expect 
comfort at the last day; for the great God will 
judge boards and managers, as well as individ. 
uals. Remember, dear sir, that our business 
here is not with a heathen country, nor even 
with a Roman Catholic one. Our work is to 
revive spiritual Obristianity in a Christian church 
of an existence of many centuries. The Arme- 
nians of the old church ought to find us their 
superiors in every way. Our clevated and im- 
proved position might invite others to join our 
community. But the general policy of the Board 
has thrown obstacles in the way. The arbitrary 
control of the foreign missionary puts us in a 
position that our old Armenian friends look upon 
us as a handful of worthless renegades, who sold 
ourselves to the foreigners for selfish ends; and 
this is all and the only source of our troubles and 
grievances, 

After speaking thus much of our complaints, 
allow us totellsomething of the complaints of 
others of us, Missionaries of the Board 
have no sympathy with those of our young 
men who go to America, You are not 
ignorant of the present lamentable condition of 
this country. Is it a matter of wonder that our 
young men who received light from you became 
overfond of America, the source of light? Why, 
the Chinese and the Japanese do the same! We 
are rather surprised that so few of our select 
men go from us to America. Nine out of ten of 
those who went to America and returned have 
been useful men amongst us, and leaders to ele- 
vation, both by counsel and work and contribu- 
tions. We would have been better off if some 
of them, unfortunately, had not turned their 
backs, disgusted by the treatment of the mis. 
sionaries, who represented them as being un- 
principled and faithless mercenary deceivers. 
The hand that worked for their mental develop- 
ment seems to try to crush their attempts toward 
mental and social elevation, It is objected that 
they are becoming burdens on the charity of the 
American Christians. Why, let that community 
withhold their charity if they could and would! 
But, fortunately, neither the missionaries nor 
we natives are the judges and directors of that 
Christ-like sympathy that flows from the Ameri- 
can headquarters throughout the world and 
through every channel. 

Another point: Whenever we bring forth our 
complaints, the missionaries, both here and in 
America, throw to our teeth always the same 
charge, that money and the handling of the 
treasures of the Board are our sole object. This 
is altogether wrong, and we protest to death and 
forever against this foul charge. In the 
meantime it ought not to be overlooked 
that money 1s a secondary thing, and a valuable 
servant if used for the work; but if it is a 
weapon in the hands of him who holds it turned 
against the right management of the work, then 
it isa curse. There is also another important 
point here to be mentioned in this connection, 
The greatest and most difficult part of the work 
is accomplished through native agency, Pioneer 
work 18 always done with the natives ; nor can we 
deny that the humblest Armenian Protestant 
has dene his best for the work, with all his might 
and property and life. In one word, all the work 
is ours; and if the pecuniary help given to us in 
Christian charity will always be held to our face 
as @ reproach, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that the missionary also could do 
nothing without the native and the work would 
be totally paralyzed, The natives, with their 
hundred churches and congregations, in their 
extreme poverty contribute from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars for religious and educational 
purposes, The noble observing our 
struggles, sacrifice-and work, will he not help us, 
giving as much in this gigantic undertaking? 
We know the Americans; we know them from 
our own personal experience; we know their 








pepe spirit and generosity; we know that 
is willing and ready to do the more. 

At last, dear sir, we object to your mode of 
treatment; and this for two reasons. If you will 
look at the cause and nature of these complaints 
by the answers of individuals, and form your 
judgment according to their personal opinions, 
we fear that you will seem to ignore the just 
rights of our feeble churches, and confirm the 
natives in their suspicions that the Board holds 
a policy that has never taken into consideration 
the rights of the churches, but cares only for its 
own interests. And from thie source arise the 
conflicts between the native and the missionary. 
Remember the eagle that stole a coal from the 
altar, and thereby set her nest on fire, which 
consumed both her young eagles and herself. 

Sec nd, Yours is not a natural method, We ask 
to be judged as churches, according to ecclesiasti- 
cal methods of procedure, with any sort of eccle 
siastical council or court, If not, who will de- 
cide the question? Can a committee chosen by 
the Board do this work? For there is a great 
dissimilarity between the Board and these 
churches, 

We will try to describe our idea with an exam- 
ple very familiar to us, We often make the hen 
sit on duck’s eggs. She hatches ducklings, who 
naturally run away from their mother into the 
water. Of course the mother hen is very kind and 
very fond of them, and runs after them cackling 
and very much confused, fearing that her brood 
is in danger of drowning. But we all know very 
well that the kind old mother hen is not a compe- 
tent authority in this matter from her peculiar 
stand point. 

But if all these appeals will go for naught, we 
confidently leave our cause to the judgment and 
good sense of the Christian public. The Ameri- 
cans are our models in every good thing ; and we 
are sure that they will not despise us, weak and 
puny though we are, as they are lovers of fair 
play in every case, © 

May the grace of our Lord be with you and 
the other honored Christian gentlemen of the 
committee. Amen. 

We remain, dear sir, your obedient servants 
and co-laborers in Christ. 


ALEXANDER Dyiy1zian, Pastor. 
8. O, Kavavaran, M. D , Elder. 


(From the Missionary Review, September, 18k3.) 
As the missionaries and Bro, Washburn are 
favoring us with their views of the proceedings 
of the American Deputations and the Armenian 
Ecclesiastical Unions in Turkey, it is eminently 
proper and desirable that some of the native 
pastors be heard also. The following from Pas- 
tor Simon will be found timely and considerate : 
‘The annual meeting of the Bithynia Union 
commenced May 80th, and terminated June 15th. 
It is a great comfort to us that everything was 
done in harmony and unanimity. We had with 
us pastors and delegates from other unions of 
our churches. Our friends, the missionaries, 
always used to insist that these questions or 
complaints were raised only by a small clique in 
Constantinople. At these meetings it became 
clearly known how utterly mistaken they were in 
that opinion, as well as in many other things; 
and in the minutes it will be seen how inexcus- 
able their mistakes were. The reports of the 
grievances coming from the provinces greatly 
shocked the feelings of the brethren, the evils 
complained of being such as had never been seen 
and felt to that extent in Constantinople. The 
Executive Committee will try to publish the min- 
utes of their meeting as soon as possible, When 
they are published, it will be seen that the griev- 
ances of the churches are general and the same in 
kind everywhere, though possibly they may differ 
in degree in some localities. This fact will also be 
seen, that the Board has not enough to show for 
the large expenditure made annually within the 
past fifty years. We have laid everything before 
the Deputation fully and frankly, and they con- 
fessed that there were, indeed, questions which 
should be seriously considered. Iam glad that 
the matter was so fully presented, though we, 
unlike the missionaries in these respects, were 
unprepared and burdened with many cares; 
nevertheless we do not expect much good to re- 
sult from our interviews. We were in hopes that 
the missionaries would modify their course, at 
least for a while; but we are doomed to disap- 
pointment. They will not change their policy, 
which is altogether inadequate and unsuited to 
the work of evangelizing the great body of Ar- 
menians, especially at the present time, when they 
have lost their former high prestige, and the 
people at large look upon them as they look upon 
the Jesnit missionaries, The expected reform 
will not be brought about; we could not perceive 
anything like it in the mouths of the secretaries, 
From all we see, the mistaken policy is to be car- 
nied on even with greater pressure, if possible, 
than heretofore, All the efforts of the mission 
seem to be now, without changing the basis of 
their position, merely to throw a handful of dust 
into our eyes ; but the brethren are getting edu- 
cated in these matters, and will not be deceived, 
You will hear also that the condition of the min- 
istry is becoming more and more deplorable, 
especially in the provinces, and the churches are 
being left without pastors. . . . Dr. Bacon's 
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memory, in bravely defending the weak and op- 
pressed churches of Christ in this land, will 
never be erased from our minds and hearts. 
May the Lord reward him. Though the Board’s 
Deputation has shown great patience and gentle- 
ness in hearing everything from us, their inves- 
tigation can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, 
because they did not bring the opposing parties 
face to face, or give opportunities for cross-ex- 
amination.” 


REPORT OF PRES. A. L. CHAPIN, D.D., AND 
PROF, ©. M. MEAD, D.D. 
DEPUTATION FROM THE AMERICAN BOARD TO THE 
ARMENIAN Mission. 

Dear Brethren.—In accordance with your ap- 
pointment and the provision of the Prudential 
Committee of the Board, we met in Constanti- 
nople on the 10th of May last, much regretting 
that we could not have associated with us some 
judicious layman, as was intended. As a first 
step toward the accomplishment of our mission, 
a note was at once addressed through its secre- 
tary to the Executive Committee of the Bithynia 
Union, as follows : 

“ Dear Brethren in Christ.—With our hearty 
Christian salutations, we take this method to in- 
form you that we are here, deputed by the Special 
Committee, appointed at the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, on the missions and churches 
of the Turkish Empire, to gather information 
respecting the difficulties which have seemed, for 
some years past, to hinder the prosperity of our 
Christian work on this field. We shall be pleased 
to meet you in free conference on the subject at 
such time snd place as may be most convenient 
for you, only requesting that the opportunity 
for a first meeting be given us as early as practi- 
cable. Yours fraternally, 

(Signed) A. L, Cuapin, 
©, M. Mean,” 

The invitation was promptly accepted, Chris- 
tian salutations were interchanced, and a kind 
welcome expressed ; and the way was thus opened 
for seven protracted conferences with members 
of that Committee 
others, 


residing in the city, and 
There were present at these conferences 
Pastors Simon Eutujian and Avedis G, Asa- 
doorian, Protessor Hagopos Jejizzian, Mr. 
Hohannes Minasian, and Dr. Baronig Matteosian, 
of the Executive Committee of the Bithynia 
Union; also more or less constantly, Hagop 
Effendi Matteosian, Pastors Stepan Eutujian, 
Mardiros of Harpoot, Terzian of Marash, Kazan- 
jian of Aleppo, Alexander Peshtimaljian, Mr, 
Costikyan, Dr. Giragosian, and as interpreter, 
H. M. Keretchjian, besides occasionally others, 
especially Mr, Kazarkos, a laborer in the evan- 
gelical work among the Greeks. The members 
of the Committee, at no little inconvenience and 
sacrifice, freely gave their time to these inter- 
views, in which, agreeably to our request, they 
expressed frankly and fully their views concern- 
ing the difficulties and hindrances in che mis- 
sionary work on this field. The conversations 
were carried on in the English language, of 
which most of the brethren named havea good 
knowledge. We gave patient hearing to their 
representations, given at length and covering the 
whole ground, 

While these conferences were going on, a Gen- 
eral Conference of delegates from the several 
missions in the empire was holding its sessions 
in the city, having been called together by Secre- 
taries Clark and Alden and Mr. Torrey, a delega- 
tion sent out by the Prudential Committee to 
gather information concerning the condition 
and interests of the Turkish missions generally, 
It was our privilege to attend several sessions of 
this conference, and to hear from missionaries 
and native pastors direct testimony bearing on 
the questions before us. It was impracticable 
for us to make tours far into the interior for 
personal observation of the several stations, For 
distinct and accurate information the reports 
brought before the conference were perhaps bet- 
ter than the casual and hurried observation of 
brief visits would have been. One of us did, 
however, spend a few days at the Bagh-chi-juk 
station, uear Nicomedia; and the other visited 
Smyrna and its out-station, Manisa. Interviews 
were also held with several individuals, natives 
from different stations of the interior, from 
whom valuable information was derived. 

After free conference with the Armenian 
brethren, and before the close of the General 
Conference,we met the missionaries from various 
parts of the field, and by special inquiries drew 
out from them facts, and their own views, on the 
matters which we were charged to investigate. 
We also carefully examined original papers re- 
specting incidents in the past history of the 
Turkish missions, 

To promote mutual acquaintance and a better 
mutual understanding we invited five mission- 
aries from different localities and the five mem- 
bars of the Executive Committee of the Bithynia 
Union to meet the Delegation from Boston and 
ourselves, for free conversation on these grave 
mats rsof common interest. The result showed 
clearly that, if distrust and suspicion can be re- 
mov-d, ‘her? are no insuperable difficulties in 
ths way of the aearty and effctive co-operation 
of al! parties in labor for evangelizing the 
empire. . . . The following note was sent: 





“To tHe Biruynia Union or EvANGELICAL 
ARMENIAN CHURCHES. 

“* Dear Brethern in Ohrist:—As a deptation 
appointed to confer with missionaries and native 
laborers and churches in the Turkish Empire re- 
specting difficulties which seem to hinder the 
good work of the Lord, we shall be pleased to 
meet your body and make a brief communication 
at such time as may best suit your cunvenience, 
Waiting your answer, we are 

‘Very sincerely yours, 
“* (Signed) A. L, CHAPIN. 
C. M. Meap.” 

The opportunity was cordially granted. . . . 
In formally setting forth their views, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Bithynia Union, after 
consultation with each other, adopted a three- 
fold division of the topics to be presented. We 
report, in connected but condensed form, their 
leading thoughts as thus brought before us, 
VIEWS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

BITHYNIA UNION, 

1, They first expressed their opinions as to the 
methods which should have been adopted in 
evangelizing this people, referring to historical 
facts, The work, they said, was begun by the 
missionaries with preaching Christ and him 
crucified to a people already Christian in name, 
who had the word of God and reverenced it. 
Their Bible was indeed in the old language of the 
nation, but the difference between the old and 
the modern languages was not so great but that 
their Bible could be read and understood by in- 
telligent people. Superstitious ideas and usages 
had, however, corrupted the simple faith of the 
Gospel in most minds, The missionary preach- 
ing took hold of men’s hearts, and a reforma- 
tion within the Armenian Church began. This 
should have been followed up without causing a 
separation, For that Church, unlike the Roman 
Catholic, is liberal, not disposed to take the 
Bible out of the hands of the people. It is epis- 
copal in form ; but the people have a voice in the 
election of pastors and in their ordination, in 
which some usages are like those of Presbyterian 
Churches, It has a liturgy, but allows, and to 
some extent encourages, extemporancous prayer, 
even in church services. Its creed is ortho- 
dox, being the old Nicene Creed. ‘There is neth- 
ing in the rules of the Church requiring pictures, 
images, mariolatry, or any such corruptions of 
Christianity. Hence, the way was free for the 
reformation to go forward. The missionaries, 
while professing to seek only the quickening of 
souls to spiritual life in the old Church, seemed 
to labor for separation, The actual movement 
toward separation began with their setting up 
formal Sabbath services, against which action 
two choice young men protested, 
casion to persecution, 


This gave oc- 
The first persecution, in 
1842, was tided over, the policy of reforming the 
old Church being still maintained, The later 
persecution of 1846 might also have been borne 
without a break, But the missionaries favored 
separation ; and when the converted Armenians 
objected to the step on account of their weak- 
ness and the necessity of setting up a distinct 
conmunity to be recognized by the government, 
of building churches, establishing schools, etc., 
they were told that means would be provided for 
all those things, So the ill-advised step was 
taken ; and it is greatly to be regretted that the 
separation was made so complete as to exclude 
some old Armenian hymns, evangelical and pure, 
and some unobjectionable usages of the old 
Church which are attractive to the people. The 
main point of this statement was that foreign in- 
fluence overruled the judgment of the natives ; 
and that, while the separation must now be re- 
garded as an accomplished fact, the Board and 
its missionaries are under obligation to fulfill the 
pledge given and maintain the new community 
thus formed by all necessary means, 

After the step was taken, efforts should have 
been made to develop life in the separated Church 
and to make it national. ‘There was failure to do 
this on the part of the missionaries. 
All missionary efforts will be successful 
in proportion as they develop the moral and 
intellectual strength of the separate community. 
Hence the importance of drawing out native 
agencies and giving dignity to native work. The 
real work has, in fact, been carried on by native 
agencies ; and it should be the aim of the mis- 
sionaries to have it so, But they have kept the 
native agents in a subordinate position. They 
should have been prepared for independent work 
and had responsibility laid upon them. The na- 
tional peculiarities should have been more re- 
garded, and made to subserve the cause, and its 
foreign aspect relieved. The missionaries have 
kept things too much in their own hands, as 
chief movers, using the native force, not as ad- 
visers, but as helpers or employees, instead of 
developing their self-reliant judgment and abil- 
ity for independent action. The missionaries 
have been disposed, moreover, to measure their 
success by the number of stations occupied. 
This weakens the forces by scattering them and 
multiplying feeble churches. The policy should 
have been to secure a few strong, central points 
from which the work would have been self-ex- 
tending through natives thoroughly prepared. 
For this development of moral and intellectual 
life the higher education of the natives is all- 





important, and should have been carefully pro- 
vided for. 

2. The second topic taken up was the present 
actual state of the Armenian churches and com- 
munity. The main fact is that the Evangelical 
Armenian churches have no organization that 
unites them to each other or that sustains the 
civil community so essential under the govern- 
ment of this empire. The missionary body is 
the only one that has life and efficient organiza- 
tion. Hence, all questions pertaining to the in- 
terests of the churches are referred to the mis- 
sionaries, and they direct all. Two attempts 
made, one in 1871 and one in 1882, to secure a 
general conference of Armenian churches to 
consider the question of a common organization 
failed, in part because the missionaries seemed 
not to favor the movement. The lack of any 
permanent, strong, central church was further 
dwelt upon and illustrated by facts in the city of 
Constantinople. The means and forces have 
been scattered among several feeble churches, in- 
stead of being concentrated to make one strong 
oae. The church at Pera was the first Evangeli- 
cal church formed, Instead of developing it in 
strength, four other churches were formed in 
different parts of the city ; and all are feeble. In 
this capital of the empire there is now, after the 
lapse of forty years, nothing to indicate a place 
of worship for Protestant Evangelical Armenians. 
The feeble churches have been to some extent 
rivals of cach other, The same policy has been 
adopted in other parts of the field. The fruits of 
revivals have been been lost because not gathered 
into churches strong in organization, with 
capable pastors. A similar changing policy re- 
specting schools has been followed. Money 
enough has been appropriated from the treas- 
ury of the Board; but it has not been wisely ex- 
pended, Hence, the Protestant schools appear at 
disadvantage in comparison with those of the 
Grogerian Armenians, the Jesuits and the Greek 
community. The consequences of all this ap- 
pear in the following facts: 

(1) There is a want of high Christian life in 
the churches, Discipline is made difficult, and 
their power for extension languishes, 

(2) Many churches have retrograded in the 
matter of self-support, and there is a loss of re- 
spect for the pastoral office. 

(3) There is a prevailing feeling of despond- 
ency among the churches for lack, not of inter- 
est in the work, but of confidence in the policy. 

(4) External enlargement bas almost entirely 
ceased, especially in the neighborhood of the 
capital. 

(5) Other ecclesiastical communities regard 
the Protestant community as declining. Prot- 
estants are still highly esteemed for their indi- 
vidual character; but the community, as such, 
has not the respect either of the government or 
of the people, 

(6) Young men are left without proper educa- 
tion. 

(7) Very few able, independent ministers are 
brought forward, 

(8) There is a similar general lack of able men for 
teachers, for literary, and for evangelistic work. 

3. The third topic discussed related to the 
remedy for the existing evils—the means to be 
adopted for developing life and strength in the 
Evangelical Armenian Church. The views of 
the brethren were presented at length under the 
following heads, expanded and qualified in an- 
swer to questions: 

(1) There must be a general organization, 
ecclesiastical and secular, under the name of 
Evangelical Armenians. ‘The name Armenian 
is necessary in order to rally the interest of the 
nation. A mixed organization would be inju- 
rious to all the races. The civil and ecclesias- 
tical organizations should be distinct, the former 
framed to meet the requirements of the present 
Turkish Government, the latter to be general, 
on the representative principle, not strictly de- 
nominational. 

(2) There should be a regular and defined re- 
lation between missionaries and the native 
churches. That is, they should be members of 
those churches, or otherwise ecclesiastically con- 
nected, so as to be in fellowship with them, and 
amenable to church discipline here. 

(3) Funds drawn from the American Board, or 
other sources, should provide buildings and 
other necessary means for educational and 
literary work, the native churches engaging to 
do all in their power for the same end. An 
economical disbursement of funds on the present 
scale of appropriations would make the needed 
provision, if only the number of missionaries 
were reduced, 

(4) All native independent institutions, such 
as schools, seminaries, orphanages, hospitals, 
etc., should be encouraged by pecuniary help 
and moral support. 

(5) There should be established a central 
Theological Seminary, equal to those in America, 
with astrong native element as teachers and 
directors. Constantinople is the fittest place for 
such a seminary. The Bebek Seminary might 
have been developed into all that is needed. Its 
removal was a great mistake. The Marsovan 
Seminary is not satisfactory, especially as it does 
not give due attention to the Armenian language. 
Its course of instruction is defective and fails 
to produce able men, 





(6) Means should be provided for the higher 
education of our young men. Robert College is 
not to be regarded as a missionary college. Ex- 
penses in it are high. Every church should 
have a school for primary and common educa- 
tion, with higher schools within reach of choice 
young men. ‘The schools of the old Armenians 
and of the Roman Catholic churches ought not 
to be superior to those of the Protestants. 

(7) There should be a larger proportion of 
native laborers in the departments of evangelistic, 
literary, and educational work, with a gradual 
withdrawal of missionaries or their transfer to 
labor for other races. This contemplates not 
immediate changes, but a policy to be commenced 
and carried out as rapidly as fit men can be 
prepared, Missionaries preach but little now. 

(8) In all the above-mentioned departments of 
work natives should have an equal voice with 
inissionarics, as proposed by the Bithynia Union. 
This means equal numbers in the committecs and 
councils to discuss and vote on all questions. 
There should be at Constantinople a general 
central council, composed of missionaries and 
natives in equal numbers, with equal voice, to 
direct the work in all parts of the empire; and 
similar local committees in the several districts 
for details of local interest. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING, 


Information which we secured from 
other sources would modify in several particu- 
lars this representation of facts, both of the past 
and of tle present. 

Thus the statement respecting the creed 
and character of the old Armenian Church is no 
doubt in the main correct, Yet a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ Agathangelos,” put into our hands by a 
member of the Bithynia Committee as setting 
forth the doctrines of the early Armenian Church, 
and still to be respected as the exponent of its 
faith, shows, intermingled with many truthe, 
ideas of baptismal regeneration, of the sacrifice 
of the very body of Christ in the Eucharist, of 
the saving efficacy of good works, of the inter- 
cession of angels and saints and the duty of offer- 
ing prayers to them, of the authority and in- 
fallibility of the Church, of honoring the cross 
and saintly relies, which give a warrant to the 
false teaching and superstitious usages of the 
Gregorian Church, and make it almost certain 
that the dignitaries of that Church will bitterly 
oppose eny reformation which tends to eliminate 
these corruptions of Christianity. 

Again, we have before us original documents 
and the testimony of missionaries who were on 
the groand at the time, respecting the causes 
of the separation of the evangelical community, 
the pressure and violence of persecution under 
the patriarch Matteos, which makes it evident 
that the step was takon, not mainly through the 
inilucnce of the missionaries, but under the con- 
viction of all concerned, that there was no alter- 
native but either to violate conscience and ac- 
cept doctrines utterly at variance with the Word 
of God, or withdraw fromthe oldChurch. . . 

The statement that a distinct pledge was given 
by the missionaries at the time of the separation 
that the American Board or the American 
churches would supply all means necessary to 
the full and vigorous establishment of the new 
community is not admitted by the missionaries 
present at the time. The most that can truly be 
said is that those who, with fear and trembling, 
under severe persecution and at great sacrifice 
of worldly goods, followed their convictions and 
withdrew from the old Church, were encouraged 
by assurances that, as they went forth in the faith 
and fear of God, they would be sustained by the 
sympathy, prayers and contributions of God’s 
people—assurances which have been manifestly 
tulfilled in the subsequent history of this mis- 
sionary work, The surest way to obtain further 
supportis not to urge a formal claim, but to show 
a pressing need. 

The representation of failure on the part of 
the missionaries in this matter of sustaining the 
separated community seems to us, to say the 
least, much exaggerated. A disaffected state of 
mind has led to some misconstruction of facts. 
No doubt the missionsries have made some mis- 
takes. This they readily acknowledge. Feeling 
their way along, step by step as they did, without 
precedents to guide them, it could hardly have 
been otherwise. But they have livedand labored 
through all these years, simply and sincerely, 
according to their best judgment, for the pros- 
perity of these evangelical churches. And it 
stands out manifest to all the world that their 
lavors have done very much, directly and in- 
directly, to develop life in the separated Church, 
and to lay foundations strong and stable on 
which it may rise as an enduring national 
Church. In evidence of this we may point to 
the Bible House, Robert College, and the Home, 
institutions at the capital, centers of Christian 
literature and education, established unques- 
tionably through the influence of the mission- 
aries, thongh not to any great extent by direct 
contributions from the treasury of the American 
Board, Still more significant are the fruits of 
this work in the interior of the empire. . . - 

It seems to us also that similar qualifications 
should be given to the statements respeciing the 
present condition of the churches. There has 
been, no doubt, during the past few years, a lack 
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of that spiritual life and energy which charac- 
terized the earlier stages of the missionary work 
in Turkey, and made it singularly prosperous. 
In particular churches there has been evident 
decline, and some are ready to die. This is much 
to be lamented. The distrust and alienations 
which have sprung up, and which give special 
occasion to this investigation, must be regarded 
as both cause and effect of this condition. Yet 
the statistics show that, contemplating the whole 
field, there are not wanting signs of real pro- 
gress which are full of hope for the future, if 
only the existing difficulties can be removed. In 
evidence of this we refer you to the accompany- 
ing comparative statement made up from actual 
reports. The mistake of the Armenian brethren 
has come perhaps from their taking the case of 
Constantinople, which appears, for special rea- 
sons to be exceptional, as representing the gen- 
eral condition of things. 

Thus the testimony which we received from 
other sources seems to require some modifica- 
tion of the strong statements made by the Com- 
mittee of the Union on the points referred to. 
At the same time we have to acknowledge that 
the Evangelical Armenian Church and commun- 
ity do not stand forth in strength and efficiency 
as they should, to command general respect and 
confidence and increase of numbers and materi- 
al resources. There is occasion for a careful 
study of this interest,and for the adoption of 
wise measures bearing upon this aspect of the 
cause. The historical questions involved are 
not in themselves the matters of chicf conse- 
quence, The present difficulties and hindrances, 
with their causes and possible remedies, are 
the things of highest importance; and to the 
consideration of these we now turn. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SITUATION, 


To us the chief trouble appears to be a ten- 
dency to mutual distrust and suspicion between 
the native brethren and the missionaries. This 
was first developed at an early stage in the his- 
tory of the mission, and has evidently been grow- 
ing with the lapse of years. Without attempting 
to estimate the degree of fault on either side, we 
must say that the tendency was to us painfally 
apparent as existing in some degree in both 
parties. In the nature of things it must be so; 
for in such relations the manifestation of dis- 
trust on one side inevitably begets the same 
thing on the other side. The grave question now 
to be considered is, not with whom it began, nor 
who has been mostin fault in the past, but how 
the tendency can be counteracted and the 
difficulty be eliminated. An apprehension of 
the causes originating the malady will aid the 
discovery of a remedy; and we venture, there- 
fore, to offer the following general observations 
respecting the situation. 

1. A certain amount of friction in the mission- 
ary operations has naturally resulted from the 
difference in nationality of the missionaries and 
those among whom they have fabored. So long as 
the native converts retained the position of learn- 
ers and novices in religion and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, feeling keenly their obligation to those who, 
under God, had brought them into the light, 
they would be little disposed to vriticise the con- 
duct of their teachers. But when they had 
grown to feel a strength of their own, and when 
many of the missionaries were themselves com- 
parative novices in the work, they would be 
more sensitive to any failure on the part of the 
foreigners to pay due heed to the temperament, 
prejudices and customs peculiar to the Armen- 
ian people 

2. A similar remark is to be made respecting 
the phases of domestic and social life introduced 
by the missionaries. It is indeed a part of their 
work, as the legitimate effect of Christ’s Gospel, 
to awaken in those whom they influence desires 
for a more refined culture in all respects. But 
they themselves exemplify a style of living which 
is beyond the reach of most of their converts. 
The ideas and habits of their own country require 
them to adopt, in the matters of dress, furniture, 
food, and social recreations, what to the natives 
may appear to be luxury. It is not strange that 
the question should sometimes arise, why so 
much should be spent on the missionary and his 
family, while those for whose welfare he labors 
must live in great plainnese and comparative 
destitution. ° 

3. Weare inclined to think that the dissocia- 
tion of missionaries from the natives in Con- 
stantinople more than elsewhere has been a fruit- 
ful source of evil. The separation has naturally, 
perhaps inevitably, grown out of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, The most of the missionaries there 
are engaged in literary, not evangelistic work. 
Their daily duties do not bring them into con- 
tact with the native families. Their fatigues af- 
ter labors, the physical infirmities under which 
some of them suffer, the want of time for keep- 
ing up social intercourse with the natives as a 
whole, make it almost impossible to do what they 
really desire, and expose them to the suspicion of 
not caring to be intimate with the natives. This 
state of things is especially infelicitous after a 
feeling of alienation, from whatever cause orig- 
inating, has begun to exist. We apprehend that 
this state of affairs in Constantinople has indi- 
rectly contributed to increase, in other parts of 
Turkey, a want of confidence in the thorough de- 





votion of the missionaries to the personal inter- 
ests of the people, and has given countenance to 
the impression that the missionaries hold the 
natives, their judgment in evangelistic matters, 
and their usefulness, in low esteem. 

4. Another thing which tends to foster dis- 
trust comes from the pecuniary relations of the 
missionaries to the native laborers. The relation 
of employers and employees is everywhere a 
delicate one, made pleasant and harmonious only 
by mutual confidence and esteem, The mission: 
ary, a8 the agent of the Board, has to act as an 
employer. He must choose his assistants, and 
make pecuniary arrangements with them. As a 
rule, they receive much less than the mussion- 
aries themselves. It may, indeed, be as much in 
proportion to their previous style of living, and 
with reference to the condition of the country, as 
can wisely be offered. Larger compensation might 
serve as a temptation to hypocritical and mer- 
cenary men, and be likely, by the contrast be- 
tween the native preacher and his parishioners, 
to occasion discontent on the part of the latter. 

3ut it would be strange if the parties should not 

sometimes disagree in judgment, and feeling 
should rise, even though unexpressed, that the 
services of the native laborer are inadequately 
paid and poorly appreciated. 

5. This suggests a more general consideration. 
The missionaries, especially in the earlier stages 
of their labor, sustain a kind of apostolic relation 
to the churches which they gather. It is right 
and inevitable that they should assume, and that 
the churches should expect them to assume, an 
authority higher than that of a pastor on the 
home field. Their superior education, their 
paternal relation to the churches which they 
plant, and their greater familiarity with relig- 
ions and ecclesiastical usages in churches of 
a simple evangelical faith, lead them to act almost 
autocratically in administering the affairs of the 
infant churches. Their counsel is, as a matter 
of course, sought and followed by their children 
in the faith. So long as their personal love is 
undoubted, and their superior wisdom is gladly 
acknowledged, no trouble may follow from this 
apostolic relation ; but this relation cannot be of 
very long continuance. Even Paul was sharply 
and irreverently criticised by many in the 
churches which he planted. How much more is 
it to be expected that the modern missionary, 
without the apostle’s special call and inspiration, 
liable to errors of judgment and to the indul- 
gence of personal animosity, should be exposed to 
the charge of lording it over Christ’s heritage. In 
fact, this charge is brought against many of the 
missionaries in the Turkish Empire. Put it does 
not seem to us justified, certainly not to the ex- 
tent to which it is urged by some. In justice to 
the Armenian brethren with whom we especially 
conferred, we should say that they made few 
complaints against individual missionaries, nor 
did they accuse them, as a body, of desiring to 
rule for the sake of ruling. Yet we are of opinion 
that, in some cases, the missionaries have too 
long continued the apostolic method, failing to 
recognize, a8 soon as they ought, the change of 
attitude toward the native churches which 
the advance o¢ the latter in Christian culture 
naturally calls for. ° 

In such a matter it makes little difference 
whether the missionaries have really committed 
the error, or are only thought to have done so. If 
they are believed to transcend their prerogatives, 
if they seem to be denying to the natives that 
self-government which they have themselves 
taught them to regard as their right, it must be 
expected that in some a rebellious feeling will 
take the place of filial devotion. a 

It is further to be observed that, officially, all 
missionaries, both the old man of long experience 
and the young man just arrived on the ground, 
are invested with equal authority, while among 
the native laborers are men of piety and superior 
ability, acquainted with the characteristics of 
the people and therefore mnch better qualified 
to judge concerning the best methods of evan- 
gelizing them than the young missionary who 
has barely begun to learn the language of the 
country. In such circumstances, only a few in- 
stances of too strenuous exercise of authority 
would suffice to produce an impression, more or 
less general, unfavorable to the policy of the 
missionaries, and to excite a feeling of distrust 
which would suspect evil even where none exists. 

When the suspicion has once arisen of an un- 
due exercise of missionary control, it is especial- 
ly infelicitous to attempt to repress it by repre- 
senting the natives as pecuniarily the beneficiaries 
of the missionaries or of the Board, who ought 
therefore to submit to the direction of the power 
from which the money comes, We found this to 
be one of the most urgent complaints made 
against the missionary policy. Toremonstrances 
that are made against particular measures, the 
missionaries, it is said, reply: We furnish the 
money ; and therefore we, not the beneficiaries, 
should decide how it is to be used. Some occa- 
sion seems to have been given for this complaint, 
though the statement, as indicating the course of 
the missionaries generally, would be unjust. 
Such a representation puts the native Christian 
into a humiliating position. It forces on him a 
sense of his weakness and dependence. It makes 
of him a mere tool for carrying on a work in 
which he is equally interested and equally en- 





gaged with the missionary, while the latter 
assumes the sole responsibility of its direction. 
It presents this enterprise of extending the 
power of the Gospel in the light of a purely busi- 
ness transaction, the control of which must be 
wholly with those who handle the capital. But 
in the true conception of the work, the native 
Christians are co-laborers with the missionaries. 
As Christians, they are their peers ; as citizens of 
the country to be evangelized, they have a deeper 
interest in the work and a special fitness for it. 
The greater part of the labor must be performed 
by them ; and they should be honored according- 
ly, Any indignity put on them as dependents, 
mere hired servants, must wound their feelings 
and be a hindrance to harmony and co-operation, 
The Savicour’s rule makes the enterprise one of 
mutual service, and admits of no assumption of 
superior rights on the ground of the kind of ser- 
vice performed, The impropriety of any such 
claim is especially apparent, when we consider that 
the missionaries are not the donors of the money 
employed, but only the agents of the Board and 
ofthe American churches for its expenditure. 
There are obvious reasons why the missionaries 
should be selected as such agents ; but there is no 
good reason why the counsel of the native Chris- 
tians should not be to some extent sought and 
accepted respecting the expenditure of the 
money. Some such training is requisite to pre- 
pare them to take, in due time, the entire re- 
sponsibilty of the work. The refusal to do this, 
especially for the reason referred to, cannot fail 
to be a fruitful source of distrust and suspicion. 

On the other hand, we have to notice with re- 
gret the factthat the native brethren, especially 
in the Western Turkey Mission, have too strenu- 
ously insisted on exact co-equality with the mis- 
sionaries in the administration of the mission 
work, and have therefore rejected propositions 
for co-operation which would have given them 
substantially what they desire, with the excep- 
tion of a decisive vote on estimates. That re- 
jection was based on the ground that the ques- 
tion is one of principle, and that, the principle 
not having been conceded, they could not con- 
sent to co-operate on the proposed plan, To this 
it is obvious to reply: first, that, admitting the 
difference to be one of principle, compliance 
with the modified plan of co-operation would 
not involve a surrender of the principle, It 
could have been accepted and tried as a tempo- 
rary expedient; and, if found successful, it 
might have become a step toward the full carry- 
ing outof the principle. The native brethren 
would certainly have been no worse off when 
working under such a plan than when refusing 
todo so, Still more is this rejection to be re- 
gretted in view of the fact that the missionarics 
conceded all that they understood themselves 
permitted to concede under the rules of the 
Board, But, further, it seems to us that our 
Armenian brethren erred in making their claim 
to co-equality in the administration of funds a 
matter of principle. It is a question of practical 
expediency rather than of principle, who shall 
be intrusted with authority to disburse the 
funds. It is for the Board to determine who, all 
things considered, are best competent to direct 
in what pariicular channels the streams of 
Christian benevolence should flow. The nation- 
ality of those selected as agents is not an essen- 
tial consideration. They might be all Ameri- 
cans, or none of them Americans; or any pro- 
portion of Americans and foreigners might be 
adopted. The paramount consideration is that 
of competency for the duty. 

6. So we come again to the central difficulty 
which most embarrasses the mission work in 
Turkey. A claim made as a matter of right on 
one side, yet not conceded on the other, held in 
suspense for the lifetime of a generation, giving 
occasion for the charge of undue assumption on 
the one side and of undue lordliness on the other, 
leading to the misconstruing of motives and to 
something like personal animosities, has in many 
quarters undermined that mutual love, confi- 
dence, and respect, which are essential to the 
prosperity of the missionary work, 

Nevertheless, even this evil has been, we be- 
lieve, in certain phases, exaggerated, Some pub- 
lications have produced the impression that there 
is almost a state of war between the parties, 
Facts do not justify this representation... . 

7. A few words seem to be called for respecting 
the education and ordination of young men in 
the United States, This in some quarters seems 
to be regarded as the principal question at issue, 
It was not, however, made prominent in our con- 
ferences with the Armenian brethren ; and wedo 
not consider it one on which there can be any pro- 
longed difference of opinion. As to the matter of 
ordination, it seems to us strange that the Arme- 
nians should themselves desire to receive it abroad. 
It makes them neither more nor less ministers of 
the Gospel than if ordained at home. Any supposed 
advantage of an American over an Armenian 
ordination would imply an acknowledgement of 
the subordinate and inferior condition of the 
home churches, quite inconsistent with the 
claim made by our Armenian brethren and 
recognized by all that their churches are co-or- 
dinate in prerogative and dignity with any other 
churches of Ohrist. . . . 

With regard to the foreign education of 
Armenian youth there is more feeling. What 





has been called “the American fever” indicates 

a strong desire prevalent among the young men 

to seek education in the United States. The 

missionaries have been charged with preventing 

some from doing this, or with sending letters 

after they are gone, designed to hinder their 

obtaining needed help. The recent conference 

of missionaries adopted a statement of their 
views on this subject which, we think, will 

commend itself to all candid minds as judicious 

and wise, We find no evidence to sustain the 

charge, sometimes made, that the missionaries 

are jealous of the advance of the natives in in- 
telligence. The more candid and well-informed 
of the Armenians, we are sure, do not make this 
charge. In trying to dissuade many young men 
from going abroad to study the missionaries 
have followed their convictions as to what is best 
both for the young men and for the general 
good. They are undoubtedly right in thinking 
that, as a rule, it is best that the native ministry 
should be educated at home, just as we regard it 
as best that American ministers should be edu- 
cated at home, and not in Germany, even though 
the home education may not be so thorough as 
the foreign one. All readily acknowledge that 
there are exceptions to this rule, though it is a 
delicate matter to determine just when they 
occur. Certainly the missionaries ought not to 
be blamed for refusing a general recommendation 
to American friends for pecuniary aid te one 
whom they have felt constrained to advise not to 
go to America at all. If, however, the young 
man determines to go against such advice, he 
should not be hindered, if he isa worthy man, 
from working his own way or getting such aid as 
he can. In some few cases missionaries have, 
with good intentions, but indiscreetly, as we 
think, undertaken by private letters to dissuade 
their friends from too freely helping such men. 
The fact beeoming known has been set down as 
a mark of unfriendliness. °° 

8. Another important element to be considered 
is the revival of the national sentiment among 
the Armenians, In this respect they have only 
caught the spirit of the age. They desire to be- 
come a vigorous, united Armenian people, as dis- 
tinguished from Turks, Greeks, and other nation- 
alities of the Ottoman Empire. This patriotic 
feeling, in itself commendable, leads some to de- 
preciate the important difference between the 
Gregorian and Protestant religions. Many of 
she Protestants look indulgently toward the old 
Church ; and some even express a readiness to re- 
turn to its embrace, provided they could be al- 
lowed liberty to adhere to their evangelical 
opmions and worship, Others cherish a hope 
that the errors will be so far dropped that the 
separated members can be reunited in one 
evangelical brotherhood, They look with some- 
thing like envy on the superior numbers and 
wealth of the Gregorians, and the institutions 
which they are able to maintain, and regret the 
original act of political and ecclesiastical separa- 
tion from the main body. This kindling of the 
national spirit doubtless tends somewhat to in- 
tensify the jealousy which, for whatever reasons, 
has sprung up toward the influence of the 
foreign missionaries. ‘ 

9. The general poverty of the Evangelical Ar- 
menians has an intimate connection with the 
difficulties under investigation. 'Tosome extent, 
no donbt, their fidelity to their religious convic- 
tions has brought them into this condition 
Wars, famines, and the extortions of a despotic 
government have aggravated it. While the in- 
fluence of a pure Gospel has awakened a laudable 
desire for social improvement and geners! 
culture, their means for gratifying this 
desire have been diminished rather than in- 
creased, 


Overestimating, perhaps, the importance of 
‘church buildings, schoolhouses, etc., a8 a condi- 
tion of religious prosperity, and believing that 
there is wealth enough in the Christian world to 
provide those things for them, our Armenian 
brethren grow impatient of delay, and are moved 
to go forth in their own way seeking means for 
such special objects by appeals to Christians in 
America and Europe. The missionaries and 
officers of the Board, better apprehending the 
after-effects of such irregular, sporadic appeals 
on the steady flow of Christian benevolence in its 
wonted channels, doubt the expediency of such 
efforts and discourage them. It seems to them 
especially objectionable that good pastors should 
thus leave their flocks for months in order to so- 
licit funds abroad. Their judgment and action 
is construed as unfriendly interference with the 
liberty and rights of the natives. . . , 

10. Prominent, if not chief, among the causes 
of present embarrassment to the work among the 
Armenians is an evident decline in the spiritual 
life of the churches, This decline is perhaps 
due, in part, to the pecuniary difficulty just re- 
ferred to, and possibly to errors in the manage- 
ment of missionary and ecclesiastical affairs. It 
is easy to fall into the habit of dwelling upon 
evils in external cirenmstances, and upon differ- 
ences of individual judgment, and of looking to « 
change of methods as certain to secure the 
needed revival of religious prosperity. We ap- 
prehend that of late, in the Armenian churches, 
attention has been too much ocoupied with these 
secular matters, to the neglect of the more essen- 

ial means of spiritual culture, . . , 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING A BEMEDY FOR TAE 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Agreeably to our commission, we add a few 
suggestions which have occurred to us in the 
course of our investigation respecting the means 
of relieving the difficulties brought to view. We 
notice, in doing so, the propositions made by the 
Executive Committee of the Bithynia Union in 
our conferences with them. 

1. Under the Turkish Government, which 
treats the adherents of each distinct form of re- 
ligion as constituting a separate civil community, 
it is a simple necessity that the Protestants, 
whether church-members or only avowed sym- 
pathizers with evangelical views, should be en- 
rolled and organized, with a civil officer to rep- 
resent them in all civil and political relations. 
Such an organization has been formed, and 
recognized by the government. But, as the pa- 
per before referred to shows, it is complete, and 
deficient in ability to secure for its members due 
respect and justice, and for the community the 
dignity and importance which it should have 
before the public generally. It is not perhaps 
within the province of the Boaid to labor di- 
rectly for perfecting this organization by con- 
tributions from its treasury. But the mission- 
aries may exert a moral influence which will be 
very helpful ; and the manifestation on their part 
of hearty sympathies and readiness, in all feasi- 
ble ways, to promote this important object will 
tend to remove distrust and to further co-opera- 
tion in their evangelical work. 

2. The cognate matter of a general ecclesiasti- 
cal organization is a more vital one, and touches 
more nearly the legitimate work of the Board, 
though here, too, the ultimate action belongs 
properly to the natives, Some organization em- 
bracing all the Evangelical Armenian churches 
seems very desirable as a means of promoting 
fellowship and developing activity and efficiency 
in the extension of the Gospel, and as a source 
of mutual comfort and strength. To meet the 
peculiar conditions of the country and of the 
people, such an organization needs probably to 
be more centralized and authoritative than the 
Congregational associations of our own country 
generally are. Yet we think there need be no 
violation of the main principles of our Congre- 
gational polity. However that may be, the Con- 
gregational idea of Christian liberty dictates 
that the Armenians be left free to determine the 
form of organization best adapted to their cir- 
cumstances. . 

3. The wise adjustment of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions between missionaries and the native 
churches is a matter of grave importance. The 
Board has already expressed its decided judg- 
ment against the missionaries becoming mem 
bers of those churches anywhere. And there 
are substantial reasons which sustain that judg- 
ment, The churches themselves need to be, as 
far as possible, independent of foreign elements, 
especially in case of difference of opinion among 
the members, when the missionary, if a member, 
would have to be counted with one party or the 
other, giving undue weight or exciting undue 
suspicion. His influence is most salutary when 
all parties can refer their differences to him aa 
to an upprejudiced umpire, having most at 
heart the general welfare of the Church. An 
issue made between the missionary and the na- 
tives is liable to excite race prejudices; and the 
Church to which he belongs could hardly be an 
impartial tribunal for his trial. It must be re- 
membered also that the missionary, as such, is 
not expected to be the pastor of a particular 

church, but to exercise oversight of several 
churches ; that his office is not permanent, but 
one to be dispensed with as soon as the churches 
are able to support themselves; and that, as an 
agent of the Board, he is in a peculiar way amen- 
able to the body which he represents and serves, 
At the same time, it seems to us to be a question 
well worth considering whether it may not be 
advantageous for the missionaries to be ecclesi- 
astically identified with the native Obristians as 
members of ministerial associations which, in 
case of need, might act as a board of investiga- 
tion when one of its members is charged with 
dereliction. We apprehend, however, that the 
demand for an adjustment of these relations 
springs mainly from that chronic state of dis- 
trust of which we have spoken, and that what- 
ever tends to restore mutual confidence and 
hearty co-operation will be most helpful to the 
settlement of this matter. 

4. The desirableness of substantial and con- 
venient buildings for churches and schools, and 
of means for the establishment of native insti- 
tutions cannot be questioned. The amount 
which can properly be appropriated for these 
objects from the ordinary receipts of the Board is, 
however, somewhat limited ; and it is, no doubt, 
best that the people should, so far as possible, 
provide these important equipments by their 
own energies and self-denial. While they are 
advancing toward a full ability to do this, some 
aid must be rendered. The missionaries, we be- 
lieve, fully appreciate the value of these things 
for the success of their work, and are ready to do 
all in their power to secure them. The delega- 
tion from the Prudential Committee, who were 
on the ground at the same time with us, saw for 
themselves the need, and will doubtless give it 





due consideration in their report and in the 
committee room, On this point, therefore, we 
need say no more than to suggest that the mis- 
sionaries should take pains to manifest their in- 
terest in the speedy procuring of these necessary 
adjuncts of their work, and, as far as practic- 
able, endeavor to draw from Christian men of 
wealth special donations to be applied to these 
purposes. . . . We mention, as prominent 
among these objects, the erection of a church 
edifice in Pera. 

5. The brethren in conference with us ex- 
pressed the conviction that there would be 
money enough for the above-mentioned objects, 
if the number of missionaries should be re- 
duced, so that the amount of their salaries 
could be appropriated to other purposes. While, 
as we suppose, all are agreed that the number of 
missionaries in the field should not be increased, 
it may be doubted whether a sudden withdrawal 
of any considerable portion of them would be 
advisable. Disability and death will probably 
redmce the working missionary force as rapidly 
as the exigencies of the case will admit; and it 
is certainly to be hoped that able men from 
among the Armenians will be brought forward 
fitted to take their place. During the period of 
transition, especially in view of the poverty of 
the people, we do not see how the appropria- 
tions from the treasury of the Board for this 
part of its work can be materially diminished. 
Rather, they need, if possible, to be increased. 
Whatever expense can be saved by employing 
native in place of foreign laborers may, we 
think, be advantageously applied to strengthen- 
ing the things that remain, in the ways suggested. 

6. The need of additions and improvements 
in the means for the education of natives for 
the ministry is admitted by all parties. But our 
Armenian brethren, probably more than they 
are aware, have fallen into a habitof under- 
estimating the facilities already provided, and 
are impatient to see the things that are really 
desirable. Their young men, too, catching the 
same spirit and moved by a prevalent desire 
for a foreign education, are inclined to hold back 
from the theological instrnction open to them. 
The small salaries of the native pastors and their 
apparently subordinate position present the min- 
isterial office itself in a repulsive, rather than an 
attractive aspect ; and there is not in the churches 
enough of spiritual life and self-denying devo- 
tion to overcome this influence. Hence, many 
excellent Christian young men turn away from 
theological study, and give themselves to secular 
occupations, This evilcan be corrected only by 
a correction of the general evils out of which it 
grows. We do not think it would be relieved 
by trying to establish a new seminary at the cap- 
ital, as the Constantinople brethren urge. The 
location is too much on one side of the general 
field. Also, aside from the considerable expense 
which the founding of it would necessitate, it 
could hardly fail to weaken the older seminaries 
and contribute to the evil of an overshadow- 
ing metropolitan influence in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the nation. Attracting students from 
the interior, which, as our experience shows, 
furnishes the best recruits for the ministerial 
service, it would make their education more ex- 
pensive than now, and would foster in them 
habits of living and of expense which would give 
them a distaste for the simpler mode of life to 
which, as pastors, they would have to return. 
Whether or not, the removal of the Bebek Semina- 
ry is to be regretted as a mistake, it is now an ac- 
complished fact, and, according to the informa- 
tion we carefully sought and received concern- 
ing the seminary at Marsovan, itis well estab- 
lished and equipped for ita work, better now than 
ever hefore, and with a fair prospect of further 
improvement, if the sympathy and interest of 
the churches can be gathered to it. 

7. The providing of better facilities for the 
higher education of young men, so far as this 
has reference to secular education in institu- 
tions analogous to our colleges, is, as the ‘‘ Mem- 
orandum ’ of the Prudential Committee observes, 
not a proper part of the work of the Board. We 
ought to say that, in sympathy with this posi- 
tion, our Armenian brethren, in what they said 
on this point, expressed a strong desire for dis- 
tinctly Christian colleges in which the training 
should aim at the development of Christian char- 
acter. The colleges already established need to 
be strengthened and made still more effective us 
sources of supply for the ministry, and of the 
diffusion of a liberal Christian culture. When 
additional ones are needed, it is to be hoped that, 
through the liberality of Christian men, special 
donations for this purpose may be obtained. 
Meantime, however, it is desirable that able men 
from among the natives should, as fast as possi- 
ble, be trained for the posts of instruction in the 
colleges, as also in the other schools, so that 
gradually this work can be entirely transferred 
to native hands. To this end, it is advisable 
that chosen young men be sent abroad for per- 
fecting their education in special departments of 
knowledge. 

8. The effectiveness of all measures for rem- 
edying the existing evils must depend on secur- 
ing & more full and hearty co-operation between 
the parties concerned. This matter has been 
agitated, especialiy at the Constantinople sta- 
tion, for thirty years, and vet the condition has 





grown worse rather than better. . . . All 
indications point to the need of a better under- 
standing of mutual relations; and all point to 
the expediency of a larger participation of the 
Armenian brethren in the counsels of the mis- 
sions. 

The following preliminary observations on this 
point seem to us pertinent: 

(1) The lapse of time since the missions among 
the Armenians were begun, and the growth of 
religious intelligence in their churches, requires 
a modification of the policy originally pursued. 
In the evangelistic work on foreign fields there 
are three stages; thatin which the missionary 
must direct everything with almost absolute 
independence ; that in which natives share with 
the missionary both the labor and the responsi- 
bility of the work ; and, finally, that in which the 
work is wholly turned ovcr to the natives. The 
work among the Armenians has reached a stage 
intermediate between the last two. The final 
transfer of the work is delayed by the peculiar 
and unfortunate circumstances of the people. 
To prepare for that transfer, there must be 
devolved on the nativ.s increased responsibility 
both for counsel and for labor. They need the 
training of actual experience. This is one of the 
oldest missions of the Board, It has developed 
men who are the peers of the missionaries in 
ability, zeal, and judgment. It is time that, ina 
position of co-ordinate responsibility, they 
receive the discipline and stimulus that will pre- 
pare them for the independent administration 
of the sacred trust. 

(2) The present attempt to promote co-opera- 
tion can only be hindered by dwelling on past 
grievances or mistakes. There is danger that, 
through a natural pride of opinion, a position 
once taken may be insisted on just because it has 
been taken. In so grave a matter as this, in 
which only Christian men are concerned, the 
Christian spirit of charity and mutual concession 
ought to prevail over opinionated self-will. They 
who are readiest to yield their judgment in the 
interest of peace, so far as truth and right allow 
it, are the men who gain abiding influence in 
the world and, much more, in the Church of 
Christ. 

(8) A long-standing and growing disaffection 
toward the policy of the Board on the part of 
prominent Armenians must be recognized as a 
fact ; and it should now be the aim of the Board 
by all proper means to remove that disaffection. 
It appears to us that it is not a local disaffection 
merely, confined to Constantinople and its vicin- 
ity, though, no doubt, it has been there longest 
prevalent and most pronounced. Evidence 
comes before us, from all parts of the fieid, show- 
ing that, even where the most pieasant personal 
relations are maintained, there is a considerable 
feeling of dissatisfaction because the opinions of 
the natives are too little admitted, or too little 
regarded, by the missionaries in deciding impor- 
tant questions. Nor canit truly be said that 
this disaffection is altogether unreasonable, in- 
stigated by a few for selfish ends. Even if this 
were true, and all the truth, there would still re- 
main the problem how it can be removed. But 
this is not all the truth. There has been some 
occasion for this disaffection. We do not doubt 
that it has been purposely aggravated, when a 
better spirit would have sought to allay it. We 
do not doubt that, growing out of misunder- 
standing, it has been nurtured by unjust suspi- 
cions. Yet we have the testimony of some of the 
oldest and most judicions missionaries, that the 
native brethren have had real cause for com- 
plaint. So the fact stands. This dissatisfaction 
exists, not without reason ; and the question is: 
How shall it be removed ? 

(4) In considering this question, we think the 
Board ought not to be closely bound by its pre- 
cedents and rules. If necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the end, let rules and precedents 
give way. At the best they are but means to an 
end. If they do not subserve the present aim, let 
some measure be adopted which will do so, The 
case is confessedly peculiar ; let a peculiar re- 
medy, if necessary, be applied. 

Our suggestion then is that, as a preparation 
for the withdrawal, in due time, of its mission- 
aries from the work among the Armenians, the 
Board modify its rules so as to favor the insti- 
tuting of station and mission conferences in 
which the native churches in Turkey shall be 
represented in equal numbers and on equal 
terms with the missionaries in all deliberations 
concerning the practical work of evangelization, 
education, and publication, including estimates 
for ry exp , reserving, however, to 
the mission, as the responsible agent of the 
Board on the field, final action respi cting the 
distribution of funds drawn from the Board’s 
treasury, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the Prudential Committee. 

The advantages of such an arrangement are 
these : 

(a) It would tend to bring all intoa com- 
mon work and to cement the fellowship of 
the missionaries and the native laborers, It 
would secure a better understanding of each 
other's feelings and views, and tend to relieve 
the work of its foreign aspect, 

(6) It would be a relief to the missionaries in 
the discharge of the more delicate and invidious 
duties of their office. In the appointment and 








dismissal of native laborers, the natives, having 
a voice, would have also to share the responei- 
bility of whatever might give offense to some; 
especially when there is a predisposition to dis- 
trust the wisdom of the missionaries, this ar- 
rangement would be a valuable safeguard. The 
missionaries would not be expressly blamed for 
that which had been ratified by the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the churches. 

(ce) It would give the missionaries the benefit 
of needed and helpful counsels. Experienced 
and judicious natives would, in many cases, best 
understand the needs of their countrymen and 
the advisability of particular measures affecting 
them. 

(d) It would give the native brethren a fair 
opportunity to set forth and advocate measures 
which they deem essential to the prosperity of 
their churches and community. They would 
gain a candid hearing for whatever they might 
wish to urge as to their civii organization, cen- 
tralization of forces for evangelistic work, ec- 
clesiastical arrangements, the raising of funds 
at home or abroad, the appropriation of funds, 
the establishing of schools, the training and 
remuneration of pastors, and all similar matters. 
There would then be little occasion for the pri- 
vate or public advocacy of measures at variance 
with those adopted, or for severe animadversions 
upon the policy actually pursued. 

(€) More especially, it would tend to remove 
and prevent mutual distrust. It would take away 
the ground for the complaint so often made by 
the native brethren that they are treated as sub- 
ordinates and inferiors, unworthy of confidence, 
and of any share in the administration of im- 
portant trusts most closely affecting their inter- 
ests, and we believe that the demonstration of 
rea] wisdom and capacity in these brethren would 
relieve distrust on the other side. If heartily and 
hopefully entered into, this measure would, as 
we think, be almost certain to obliterate the un- 
happy state of feeling which is deplored by all. 
As was well said by one of the Armenians, the 
case is analogous to thatof a father wishing to 
train his son for a share in his business. He 
must consult with his son, respect his advice, 
ard lay on him a share of responsibility. There 
can be no better way to quiet his impatience to 
get everything into his own hands. We fully 
believe that the time has come for at least trying 
the experiment of such conferences, in the full 
expectation that they will result, notin continual 
disagreement, but in harmony and cordial co- 
operation. 

We anticipate certain objections which may be 
urged against the proposal. (1) The scheme 
may be thought to be a concession to the Arme- 
nian brethren of all that they have ever cluimed ; 
to be therefore a surrender, not a compro- 
mise. 

Well, if a surrender is better fitted than a com- 
promise to accomplish the needed result, Chris- 
tian men ought not to hesitate to make the sur- 
render. Concessions for the sake of peace and 
harmonious action, where no truth or moral 
principle is sacrificed, are to be commended, But 
the scheme really involves no surrender. It 
recognizes the organic relation of the mission, 
as such, to the administrative department, 
which must ever be maintained in a function 
exclusively its own ; and yet it brings the natives 
jnto a full and free participation in the counsels 
which influence the exercise of that function. 
As the time draws nearer when the whole charge 
of the work must be transferred to the natives, 
some change of policy in this direction must be 
adopted; and our plan does but define what is 
virtually recommended in the resolutions of the 
Missionary Conference. 

The same reply substantially is to be made if 
any should object that we propose not only a one- 
sided concession, but one to be yielded to a de- 
mand ungraciously urged, rather than to a 
proper request. If the time has come when it 
is, on the whole, best todo the thing proposed, 
it isa false and unchristian pride which would 
lead us to hold back simply because we may 
think that our brethren have erred in their mode 
of asking us to do it. 

(2.) Some may object because the natives in 
their claim have ignored their proper relation 
as beneficiaries to benefactors. This is met by 
what we have saidin another connection. The 
relation which supersedes all others is that of 
brethren, fellow-members of the body of Christ. 
In the truest sense all are mutually benefactors 
and beneficiaries. ‘* Nay much more those mem- 
bers of the body which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary. And those members of the body 
which we think to be less honorable, upon them 
we bestow more abundant honor.” 

(3.) It may be said that the plan proposed 
seems to violate the time-honored policy which 
makes the missionaries the sole and responsible 
agents of the Board on mission fields for the 
disbursement of its funds, inasmuch as the na- 
tives are called to partivipate freely in the dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to disbursements 
But our suggestion involves only a modification 
of that policy and no violation of its principle, 
It only proposes to aid the missionaries in meet- 
ing their peculiar responsibility by the judgment 
and counsel of the native brethren freely asked 
and freely given, Mutual respect and confidence 
will be promoted by open and frank eonsulta 
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tion and tend to harmony in carrying out the 
details of the common work. 

(4) To some it may seem that this plan would 
practically obliterate an important distinction of 
the missionary office, virtually making the na- 
tives missionaries. We reply, a missionary is a 
man appointed by a missionary society, by which 
he is directly supported and to which he is 4i- 
rectly responsible, to carry the Gospel to a for- 
eign people, there to plant churches and to fos- 
ter them in their growth. The plan we suggest 
does not propose to make any of the natives mis- 
sionaries in this sense. It is true that, as the 
evangelization of a people advances, the practical 
difference between the function of the missionary 
and that of the native preacher becomes less and 
less. It would be a poor testimony to the value 
of the missionary work, if the fact were other- 
wise. Many of the natives are especially fitted 
to give advice on all questions, including those 
relating to the use of money. The ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum” recommends that such advice be infor- 
mally sought. Willit not be more freely and more 
carefully given, and be worth more, if given 
statedly and formally, under a sense of respons- 
ibility? We do not propose an identity of office 
as between missionaries and native laborers, but 
such an association as will promote a real iden- 
titication of feeling, interest and action. 

(5) [t may be said that the proposed scheme, by 
the very fact of associating natives and mission- 
aries together in equal numbers would emphasize 
the distinction of race, and consequently lead to 
corresponding divisions of opinion which would 
necessitate a frequent reference of questions to 
the Prudential Committee for arbitration, and 
thus only aggravate the present difficulties. 
Certainly there is a possibility that old differ- 
ences may come into the consultations proposed. 
But the plan contemplates that Christian men 
come together to express their opinions under a 
sense of individual responsibility. We do not 
apprehend that, in such circumstances, differ- 
ence of judgment will, to any extent, run parallel 
with the difference of race. In no case would it 
be wise to carry measures by bare majorities. . . 

The details in the working of the scheme,should 
it be adopted, and its adaptation to the differing 
circumstances of different stations and missions, 
may fitly be left to be adjusted by the parties 
more immediately concerned. We will only say 
that we regard as unwise and impracticable the 
proposal of the Armenan brethren that one 
Central Committee be constituted at the capital 
to take the direction of the work throughout the 
empire. The execution of it would meet many 
practical difficulties; it would involve an exoes- 
sive centralization and would lead to a hier- 
archical authority opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel and the best interests of the churches. 

(9) After all, that which seems to us most es- 
sential, as a remedy for the difficulties on this 
Turkish field of our missions, is a fresh baptism 
of the Holy Spirit to touch the springs of spirit- 
ual life in all hearts. The missionaries need such 
a quickening ; for, 1n the routine of their mani- 
fold miscellaneous official work, there 18 a secu- 
larizing influence under which the glow of Chris- 
tian love and devotion grows dim and cold. 
Many of them expressed to us their earnest de- 
sires for such a quickening. The pastors and 
leading men of the churches need it; for we 
apprehend that their dwelling much on external 
evils and external remedies has led them to lose 
sight of the fact that “the Kingdom of Goa 
cometh not with observation,” but is to be de- 
veloped among them as a spiritual life within 
the soul. In some parts of the empire, 
particularly at Adana and Hatjin and Tarsus, 
this power has been recently manifested in a 
way to kindle hope and inspire prayer and en- 
courage effort at all other stations. And a most 
hopeful phase of this recent work is that the fire 
kindled in a native preacher’s: soul appears to 
have been the spring of the movement, the sig- 
nal instrument of the blessings bestowed. Then 
let the prayers of all who love the Master and 
his cause in Turkey, in the United States, and 
all round the world, be offered in fervency and 
faith for this best remedy to be applied to the 
sore evils we have been contemplating. 

[Signed] A. L, Caarm, 


O. M. Mean. 
LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, July, 1683. 





DEPUTATION FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE TO TURKEY. 


AT a meeting of the Committee, held March 
20th, the following minute was adopted : 

‘* Whereas, at the repeated request of mission- 
aries in Turkey, the Prudential Committee has 
had in contemplation, for over two years, a plan 
for sending at some fitting time a deputation 
from the Mission Rooms to visit the Turkish 
missions, for conference upon several important 
questions of missionary policy presented in the 
Memorandum adopted by the Committee in 1881; 
and 

‘Whereas, the missionaries in recent letters 
have expressed their earnest desire, in view of 
important questions to be considered, and of 
their bearing upon the estimates for the coming 
year, that the deputation be sent without further 
delay ; and 

“Whereas, the annual meeting of the mis- 





sions in May next affords a fitting time for such 
a consideration ; and 

‘Whereas, the Special Committee, appointed 
at Portland, has requested this Committee to 
send a deputation to Turkey, to be present at 
Constantinople with the Deputation of the 
Special Committee, therefore 

“Resolved, That Dr. A. C. Thompson and 
Secretaries Clark and Alden be appointed a Com- 
mittee from the Mission Rooms in Boston, to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Western Turkey 
Mission in May, for a full and free conference 
with the missionaries and churches concerning 
the future policy of the missions, and also to give 
any information the Deputation appointed by 
the Special Committee may call for on the par- 
ticulur matter they are sent to investigate.” 

Dr. Thompson being unable to accept the 
appointment, Mr. Elbridge Torrey, of the 
Prudential Committee, was selected in his place. 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


To the Deputation, as thus constituted, in- 
structions were given by the Committee, of 
which the following ere a part: 

‘Either m going to Constantinople, or upon 
their return, the Deputation may find it practi- 
cable, we trust, to pay a short visit to the 
mission of the Board in Spain and to that in 
Austria. As regards the more important visit, 
that to Constantinople, and the special object in 
view, the Committee, in common with the Depu- 
tation, are convinced that constant reliance for 
success must be had upon the grace of Him ‘ who 
is great in counsel and mighty in working.’ We 
join with them in supplication that the Commit- 
tee at home, these beloved brethren, the mis- 
sionaries, and the native Christians, may ‘be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.” The love of God shed abroad abun- 
dantly in all he.rts concerned will, we appre 
hend, under his guiding hand, prove the solvent 
of every serious difficulty. 

‘Before referring to some of the topics 
which, no doubt, will engage the attention of 
this Visiting Committee, it may be helpful to 
mention a few which are not open questions. 
We have no wish to foreclose reasonable discus- 
sion upon them; but it will help to clear the 
field and save time if it is stated that the 
American Board and its Prudential Committee 
have a settled policy in regard to them, and see 
no sufficient reason for making a change. 

“1, One of these relates to the disbursement 
of missionary funds, For sixty years the in- 
variable practice, touching this department, has 
been to make our missionaries the sole agents 
in foreign lands. As is well known, they, in the 
exercise of their best judgment—having obtained 
such information and aid as are deem d neces- 
sary—make up annual estimates, on the basis 
of which the Prudential Committee, after 
thorough scrutiny, make appropriations in view 
of probable incemeand in view of all the mis- 
sion fields. An equal vote, or any vote on the 
part of beneficiaries in the disbursement of funds 
from our treasury, has never been entertained 
by those who furnish the money. 

[See *‘ Outline of Missionary Policy,” prepared 
by the Prudential Committee in the year 1856; a 
Report on ‘‘ The Relations of Foreign Mission- 
aries and Native Churches and Ministers,” 
presented to the Board at its Annual Meeting in 
Pittsburgh, 1869, embodying the policy and 
practice of the Board, and the views then ex- 
pressed on thix subject; and also the ‘* Memor- 
andum” adopted by this Committee in 1881, 
which the Board ordered to be printed in its last 
Annual Report.] 

“2, Another point, regarding which unanimity 
has ever existed, is that the Board does not send 
out ordained natives as missionaries, who are to 
become a constituent part of the mission body, 
Reasons for this are obvious, and need not here 
be dwelt upon. 

‘3, Yet another ; that it is not incumbent on 
the American Board, a strictly missionary insti- 
tution, to provide means for higher education in 
general, but only, or chiefly, to aid in the line of 
preparing a native ministry, appropriate to 
newly gathered churches, which are expected to 
become, a8 soon as possible, self-governing, self- 
supporting, and self-multiplying. 

‘*4, That, when churches have been gathered, 
it is not incumbent on the American Board 
wholly to support native agencies, such as 
pastors, evangelists, Bible-readers, and teachers ; 
but only, so far as may be necessary, to aid the 
churches in doing a work which becomes their 
own ; a work enjoined upon them, in proportion 
to their ability, by Him who is their Lord and 
ours. 

‘5, That evangelistic, educational, and 
literary work should be transferred—pecuniary 
support included—to native agencies as early as 
may be found practicable and wise. This and 
the foregoing apply to all missions of the 
Board. 

“6. That, on the part of the Prudential 
Committee, it is a-settled conviction that, 
considering the claims of other parts of the 
unevangelized world, the total of our appropri- 
ations for missionary work in the Turkish 
Empire has been relitively too large, and that 
reduction should take place. 

‘As to the special aims of the Deputation, it 





will be their general endeavor to secure as com~ 
plete harmony of views and action between the 
Board, the missions, and the native brethren, as 
is practicable, relating to all those leading prin- 


“ciples and methods of missionary work which 


apply to the present condition of things in the 
Turkish Empire. 

“The general plan outlined in the Memoran- 
dum two years since, and earnestly recom- 
mended to the serious attention of the missions 
of the American Board in the Turkish Empire, 
forms the basis on which itis hoped desired 
harmony may be secured. Modifications of the 
forenamed plan and its details will naturally 
enter into the list of subjects for consultation 
and discussion. As the Prudential Committee re- 
gard with particular interest the scheme of home 
missionary work by nutive churches, alluded 
to in the Memorandum, the Deputation are 
requested to give due consideration to the same 
and to the method of carrying it into efficient 
operation. 

‘The Prudential Committee deem it not out 
of place to suggest to the Deputation tat they 
should keep in mind, and in all consultations 
with missionaries and others endeavor to have 
them also keep duly in mind a principle which 
the American Board has, from the first, put for- 
ward with special prominence—namely: That 
the oral preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is the chief agency which he has appointed for 
saving men, 

“Tt will not unnaturally engage the serious 
attention of all concerned, whether, in the dis- 
tribution and laborious occupation of our mis- 
sionary forces, there is not relatively an undue 
amount of literary work at the capital; and 
whether there should not, and may not be a 
greater amount of evangelistic activity in Con- 
stantinople. 

“It may not unsuitably be added here, that, in 
all arrangements for withdrawing from the Arme- 
nian field, the Prudential Committee do not for- 
get what was originally, and what has all 
along been, an ulterior hope—that,through a por- 
tion of the Armenian community, the Gospel and 
the influence of a loving Christianity might be 
carried to Osmanli Moslems. The Committee are 
not without hope that the recent increased hos- 
tility of the Turkish Government may, in the 
near future, give place to a more favorable atti- 
tude, and that thus a wider door of access will 
be opened. If, however, no such desired change 
in the temper of the Porte takes place, still the 
ardent hope will be entertained, that, by some 
method, Divine Providence will prepare the way 
for the prevalence of saving truth ameng all 
races inthatempire. .. .” 


The Deputation left New York, by the Cunard 
steamer ‘‘ Servia,” on Wednesday, April 4th. . 

+ and reached Smyrna Thursday morning, 
May 3d, where they spent the day, visiting “The 
Smyrna Rest,” the church and school-ruoms, and 
conversing with the missionaries, They left Smyr- 
na Thursday evening came up the Dardanelles 
and the Sea of Marmora, and reached the Bos- 
phorus Friday evening at dusk. At an early hour 
on Saturday morning they were greeted by mis- 
sionary brethren and conducted to Scutari, where 
they were heartily welcomed by the missionary 
families, and found theirtemporary home. Dur- 
ing the following week, Secretary Clark remained 
at Constantinople, in conference with the breth- 
ren there, while the other two members of 
the Deputation had opportunity to visit Nico- 
media and Boaghchijuk, in company with our 
missionary, Mr. Pierce, and also to visit Broosa 
in company with Dr. H. N. Barnum, of the Har- 
poot field. Three days at Broosa, including the 
Sabbath, gave opportunity carefully to examine 
the girls’ school, to worship with the native 
churches, and address the native congregations, 
as previous opportunity had been given of ad- 
dressing the schools and native Christians in 
Baghchijuk and Nicomedia, 

[It may be proper here to state that the mem- 
bers of the Deputation quietly agreed together, 
in starting on their journey, that no expense of 
this Deputation should be met from the treasury 
of the Board, or should occasion any pecuniary 
cost toany of the missionaries who might be 
their temporary hosts.] 


THE CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Conference was organized Tuesday after- 
noon, May 15th, and continued until Monday 
afternoon, May 28th. Representatives from all 
the stations of the four missions in Turkey, as 
well as of the native pastorate and of the native 
churches, were present. It was regarded as the 
largest Missionary Conference ever held in Con- 
stantinople. Among the topics which occupied 
special attention were the following : 

I. The relation of estimates of necessary ex- 
penditures by the missions to appropriations by 
the Prudential Committee. 

Il, The question of supplementary, special or 
contingent estimates, to be met by special or 
contingent appropriations, 

Ill. To what extent shail the amount of na- 
tive contributions be made a basis for estimates? 

IV. The great educational work committed to 
our trust. 

V. ‘he place which should be occupied by 
literary work and the press as missionary 





VL. The best methods of co-operation between 
missionaries and native pastors and churches. 

VIL. Have we reason to expect that the Board 
can safely withdraw from its missionary opera- 
tions in Turkey at an early day, and throw re- 
sponsibility for further progress in evangeliza- 
tion upon the native churches? 

Upon the points suggested by the first three 
topics, the following resolutions were adopted : 

1, That we express our sincere thanks to the 
Deputation of the Prudential Committee for the 
very kind and clear statements of the financial 
problems of the Board, and that we request the 
Prudential Committee to fix a maximum of ap- 
propriations, which we will accept most cheer- 
fully as the basis of our estimates, and pledge 
ourselves not to exceed it in our demands on the 
churches, 

2. That we also thank them for indicating 
their willingness to accept contingent and special 
estimates, and we pledge ourselves to keep such 
appeals at the minimum. 

8. That estimates of every station should be 
made with reference to two considerations: (a) 
The amount contributed by the people, regarded 
in the light of their ability to give. (0) The 
condition of the field, it being understood that, 
in proportion to the advancement and prosper- 
ity of the work, a smaller amount of aid is to be 
expected from the Board. 

4. That efforts be made to concentrate mis- 
sionary labor upon the more hopeful localities, 
with the design of diminishing as rapidly as pos- 
sible the amount of foreign funds used, care be- 
ing taken to avoid serious injury to the work by 
too great haste in those efforts, 

Upon the educational interests intrusted to 
the Board the following minute was adopted : 

Whereas, we heartily sympathize witb the de- 
sire for education manifested by the evangelical 
communities of Turkey, regarding it as ak giti- 
mate fruitof the Gospel; and, whereas, the ex- 
ist: nce and prosperity of such Chris'ian schools 
as will meet this desire, and thus ker p our youth 
from being driven to schools which oppose, or at 
least ignore, vital Christianity, is highly wnpor- 
tant for the development of evangelical work ; 
therefore 

Besolved, 1. That we regard, asin the highest 
degree desirable, such a system of graded schools 
as shall provide reasonable facilities for instruc- 
tion at important centers, and that, while our 
aims should be to make these schools without 
expense to the Board, we would approve of 
grants-in-aid toward their establishment and 
maintenance. 

2. That none should be received as beneficiaries 
to be supported by the funds of the Board save 
approved candidates for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, and that, save in exceptional cases, 
such support should be rendered to young min 
only when they are well advanced in their course 
of study. 

8. That the alarming lack of laborers for the 
wide and opening fields emphasizes our duty to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth labor- 
ers, and our duty to seek, in concert with pastors 


and churches, to call fitting men into the work 


and remove all obstacles to their entering it. * 

In relation to the important place occupied by 
the press as a missionary agency, an interesting 
paper was presented by Rev. Mr. Dwight, and the 
following preamble and ° résolutions were 
adopted : 

In view of the signs of intellectual awakening 
now visible among the people of the Turkish 
Empire; of the importance of forestalling the 
infidel and immoral works beginning to be issued 
from the native press, and of continuing to hold 
for Christianity a leadership of the thought of 
thereading public; in view of the advantages 
already observed to inure from the use of the 
press as a means of evangelization ; remembering 
also that the publications of the Board at Con- 
stantinople are issued in four different languages 
or dialects, and are sold at rates to bring in 
considerable return to the treasury, and even & 
profit in cases where the main object of their 
issue will not be defeated by a higher price ; 

Resolved, 1. That the publication of Christian 
books, tracts, and periodicals, is a branch of the 
work which native enterprise cannot be expected 
to assume for many years to come, but which 
has most intimate connection with the evangeli- 
zation of Turkey, and should not, in our opinion, 
be restricted or neglected by the American 
Board. 

2. That, in our opinion, the employment in 
publication work of six, out of the fifty-four 
missionaries now laboring in Turkey, should not 
be considered as an excessive proportion to devote 
to this end, it being probable thatwith the de- 
veloprient of work among Greek-speaking Greeks 
an enlargement of this force may be required. 

8. That it is desirable that those engaged in 
the work of the press shou)d study closely those 
peculiar features of the three principal religious 
systems of the empire which may seem to be ob- 
stacles, with the adherents of these religions, to 
the acceptance of a pure Christianity, and should 
pay large attention to the issue of tracts in the 
various languages, in a winning form, and, as 
opportunity may offer, to the publication in 
Turkish of such works as may seem adapted to 
gain the confidence and inform the hearts of 
Moslem readers. 
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4. That native writers of special fitness should 
be brought as rapidly as possible into responsi- 
ble connection with the editorial and other work 
of publication in the different languages. 

After a full discussion upon the best method of 
co-operation between mismonaries and the native 
churches, the following statement and resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

The Conference now in session at Constanti- 
nople, composed of delegates from all the mis- 
sions and stations of the A. B. C, F. M. in the 
Turkish Empire, a Deputation from the Pruden- 
tial Committee being present, having had under 
consideration: the question of co-operation be- 
tween the native evangelical churches and the 
missionaries of the Board, the principles that 
should govern that co-operation, and the meth- 
ods by which it may be best secured, adopts the 
following minute as expressive of the results of 
ts deliberations : 

I'he statements made by the missionaries pres- 
ent from the several stations give gratifying 
evidence of the attention given to this matter, of 
the earnest efforts made to secure the desired co- 
operation, and the encouraging success of these 
efforta, 

The methods adopted are not uniform, being 
made as they are without previous agreement 
upon a system and under widely different cir- 
cumstances, such as the present state of the 
work, the facilities of intercommunication, and 
the methods previously in use in the different 
fields, ‘Thus it happens that, in some stations, 
evangelistic societies, managed by the native 
brethren themselves, receive counsel and pe- 
euniary aid from the missionaries, the responsi- 
bility for the disbursement of these funds rest- 
ing sometimes upon the society or its committce 
alone, and sometimes being shared with the 
m.ssionaries, In some cases such societies have 
a distinct field, which they manage without any 
pecuniary aid, In other stations, the plan has 
been adopted of mixed committees of natives and 
missionaries, to which are intrusted the consid- 
eration and decision of all questions affecting the 
prosecution of the evangelical work in its various 
departments, In other cases the plan has been 
adopted of co-operation between the missionaries 
and the local church or community in the work 
in its immediate vicinity. It is, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we continue to recognize 
the evangelical churches of Turkey as the chief 
agency for its evangelization, and ourselves as 
their helpers and co-workers in the Gospel, and 
especially that we accord to the preachers and 
the pastors of these churches all traternal honor 
and affection, 

2. That, gratefully recognizing all that the 
evangelical churches and committees in Turkey 
have accomplished in the prosecution of evangel- 
istic work, we reaffirm the principle, for many 
years recognized by the missionaries, by which 
the right of control in church matters is left to 
the churches and the unions, and we will aid, in 
every way in our power, the fellowship of all the 
churches among themselves, and in Christian 
work, recognizing the fact that the evangelical 
churches of Turkey have all the rights and sus- 
tain all the responsibilities belonging to evan- 
gelical churches in other lands. 

3. That we approve of leaving to the churches 
and evangelical associations and unions the 
entire care of evangelistic work in those cases 
where native contributions approximate one-half 
of the expense of the work undertaken. 

4. That, in all our work, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, or literary, the same weight is to be given 
to native opinion as to missionary opinion, and 
that the work be prosecuted so as to secure, as 
far as possible, the concurrence of churches or 
brethren directly concerned and competent to 
judge in the premises ; and we recommend that, 
as s00n ad possible, the stations give to brethren, 
whose relations to the work render it suitable, 
an equal responsibility and voice with themselves, 
asis now done in some cases in school boards, in 
literary works, etc. 

5. That we desire to associate with ourselves 
qualified and representative men in such posi- 
tions as instructors in seminaries, and editors, 
just as fast as suitable.men can be found. 

6. That we desire to pass our whole work for 
the Christian races, especially for Armenians, 
wholly into native hands, as fast as possible, 
so that we ourselves may pass on to other 
races; but that we shall cheerfully recommend 
to the Board that grants-in-aid of churches 
and schools be continued as needed by them. 

7. That, while we unite in the utterance of 
these principles, we leave the practical carrying 
of them out to the several missions and stations, 
without any attempt or desire to secure absolute 
uniformity of method, and without formulating 
a set of rules. 

8. Inasmuch as the practical application of 
these principles may require some modification 
of these rules of the Board, we respectfully re- 
quest the Prudential Committee to take this 
whole subject into consideration, for such action 
as they may deem necessary. 

As to the possible withdrawal of the Board from 
its missionary operations in Turkey at an early 
day, and throwing responsibility for further pro- 
gress upon the native churches, the Conference 
put on record the following declaration : 

“While the past progress of the missionary 





work among the Armenians of Turkey and the 
present condition of that work warrant the hope 
that the process of withdrawal on the part of 
foreign missionaries may begin at no distant 
day, yet the weakness and inexperience of the 
churches, the great and increasing poverty of 
very many of those who must furnish the native 
resources for the carrying on of that work, pre- 
vent any sudden and rapid withdrawal), and point 
rather to the continuance of the amount of aid 
now rendered to the native agency, it being un- 
derstood that the amount be diminished as the 
ability of the native churches increases.” (An 
able and interesting paper npon this topic was 
presented by Dr, E. E. Bliss, ) 

At one of the sessions of the Conference an 
interesting sacramental service was held, and be- 
fore adjournment the following minute was 
adopted : 

“The representatives of the missions of the 
American Board in Turkey, now assembled in 
Constantinople, desire to express their great sat- 
ixfaction at the presence of the secretaries of the 
Board, Drs, Clark and Alden, and of Mr. Torrey, 
of the Prudential Committee, and also to make 
known their gratitude for all their kind express- 
ions of sympathy with ut in our work and our 


| burdens. Moreover, all the brethren and sisters 





present desire to unite in expressing their appre- 
ciation of thewordial cn | sympathetic treatment 
they always receive, wis.n in America, at the 
missionary rooms and in the families of the 
officers of the Board, end when abroad in their 
fields of labor, in their correspondence. We 
thank these officers for their tender watch and 
care over us, their kind provision for us, and 
their cheering words addressed to us. We also 
sympathize with them in their difficult tasks, 
pray that Divine strength may sustain them, and 
invoke the Divine blessing upon their labors as 
well as upon our own.” 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS FROM THE CONFERENCE, 


1. As regards the corps of missionaries repre- 
sented at the Conference, we were impressed with 
the dignity and with the intellectual and spiritu- 
al power of this noble body of men and women. 
Great as was our esteem for them, as we had 
known them during the years past, it was large- 
ly increased by personal interviews. They rec- 
ognized the seriousness of the hour through 
which they were passing. They were evidently 
bowed down by a sense of their own feebleness 
and their dependence upon the Divine Spirit for 
guidance, Their devotional services were of a 
high and impressive order, There was abund- 
ant evidence that their cordiality to the Com- 
mittee and to the officers and the constituency 
of the Board at home was most hearty and most 
tender, 

2. With the native preachers, helpers and 
members of the natiye churches we were favor- 
ably impressed, ‘To the salutations which we were 
permitted to present from the Committee and 
churches of America they responded most heart- 
ily. They appeared to be men of growing intel- 
ligence and ability, some of them of earnest 
spiritual life aud power. 

3. In relation to Constantinople as a mission- 
ary and educational center, the Deputation 
endeavored to express their interest in ‘ Robert 
College” by visiting the institution, and by in- 
terviews with President Washburn in relation to 
the questions which they were sent to consider. 
They examined carefully “The Constantinople 
Home,” and talked over its affairs minutely with 
the teachers of the institution and also with the 
older missionaries. They took pains to visit the 
congregations at Seutari, Vianga and Pera, as well 
those gathered in connection with Mrs.Schneider’s 
promising work in Stamboul, and to extend to 
them all hearty salutations in behalf of the 
Prudential Committee and the American Board. 

They were permitted to have full and frank 
conference with the United States Minister lo 
the Sublime Porte, General Wallace, particularly 
in relation to the importance of securing from 
the Turkish Government more complete protec - 
tion to our American missionaries as United 
States citizens, and, if possible, larger liberty 
for the prosecution of our work. 

The subject of the press and of the publication 
department, to which special attention was di- 
rected by the Prudential Committee, was care- 
fully considered, as will be noticed from the reso- 
lutions adopted. by the Conference. The ques- 
tion of evangelistic work in Constantinople, also 
eraphasized by the Committee, was particularly 
inquired into. Our resultant impression from 
our whole examination has increased, in our 
estimation, the importance of the missionary 
work at the capital, and we feel that it is desira- 
ble to strengthen it in every department. More 
than once were we charged not to forget that the 
advanced years of several of the missionaries 
should remind the Board that great changes 
must soon take place in the corps of experienced 
laborers at this influential center of our Turkish 
missions, 

4. As tothe outlook for the future, having 
the opportunity of meeting representative mis- 
sionaries from every station throughout our 
widely-extended field—from Samokov and Mona- 
stir on the west, to Bitlis and Mardin on the 
east—the Deputation was profoundly impressed 


with the great door Which is open before us as © 





related to the future of Turkey. Whatever may 
be the hindrances in the way, whatever the per- 
plexity arising from the problems to be solved, 
it cannot be questioned that the main instru- 
mental agency, as related to the evangelization 
of Turkey, which God has already honored in 
the past and is to honor more fully in the future, 
is our own beloved Ameiican Board. This serious 
responsibility, as well as this position of privi- 
lege and power, we must accept with all humility 
and with all thankfulness. The prospect for the 
future, notwithstanding the poverty of the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the oppression from the 
Turkish Government, and notwithstanding some 
divisive influences among the native churches, 
we believe is to be more bright than ever. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 

1. The minutes of the Conference show that 
an important movement was inaugurated, as re- 
lated to estimates from the missions and appro- 
prioations by the Prudential Committee. A more 
particular statement on this matter, and its call 
upon the churches at home, will be presented 
during the present meeting in a special supple- 
mentary paper. 

2. It seems to us probable, that, whatever may 
be our expectation as to the future reduction of 
appropriations for missionary work in the Turk- 
ish Empire, cherishing the hope, as we do, that 
the native churches may gradually become self- 
supporting, such are the present difficulties in 
the way, arising from the poverty of the people 
and the oppression of the government, that a 
large annual expenditure must be called for 
from the churches of America for the support of 
these missions, This voice of Divine Providence 
we regard as particularly addressed to the 
churches represented in the American Board; 
and from these churches it must continue to 
receive an honorable and generous response. 

3. While the members of the Deputation were 
more impressed than ever with the wisdom of 
the general principles which were presented in 
the Memorandum sent out by the Committee in 
1881, and printed in connection with the last 
annual report, it is plain that these principles 
must be applicd with considerable flexibility, as 
reiated to the varying circumstances of the mis- 
sionary stations and of the missions themselves, 

4. It is a question which may well be considered 
at an early day, whether the general principles, 
which we are endeavoring to apply to the mis- 
sions of the Board in Turkey, should net be 
applied to all missions of the Board, making 
allowances for the differing character and cir- 
cumstances of these missions. This remark 
applies particularly to suggested methods of 
co-operation between missionaries and native 
pastors and churches, and to the correct basis of 
estimates and appropriations, 


DECENNIAL STATISTICS OF THE TURKISH 
MISSIONS OF THE A, B. C, F. M. 
BY REV. GEORGE W. WOOD, D.D., OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


Below, in tabular form, are given the sta- 
tistics of the native agency, churches and 
schools in the fields of the Western, Central and 
Eastern Turkey Missions, as reported for the 
years 1852, 1862, 1872 and 1882; except that the 
statistics for the schools, not being given in the 
Report for 1882, are for 1881. Robert College not 
being under tne direction of the mission, is not 
included. The addition of its pupils would 
make the last total 14,500. The correct total 
would probably be above 15,000. 


1852. 1862, 1872, 1882, 


Scns a snsvecarencnses lo 43 “4 108 
Number of Members,...... 261 1,564 4,032 7,490 
Native Ordained Ministers. 6 13 47 66 
Native Unordained Preach- 

CEBa cose cocccoesenecoussecoss ? 32 56 68 
Teachers and Helpers,..... ? 145 874 467 
High School and Theologi- 

cal Seminarier............ 1 3 9 23 
Pupils in High Schools and 

Theological Seminaries. , 44 62 158 71 
Girl’s Boarding-Schools... 1 2 10 16 
Pupils in Girl’s Boarding- 

BateOO8s, 0000 cscscccceccccese 4 23 241 608 
Common Schools,........... 13 117 22 817 


Pupils in Common Schools.398 34738 6,891: 12,896 
Total Pupils in all kinds of 

i caccennccctcsnnnened 466 3,853 ~~ 6,785 14,285 

From the above table it will be seen that the 
average number of pupils, disregarding fractions, 
in the high and Theologica! Schools was, in 1862, 
17 in 3 schools ; in 1872, 17 in 9 schools ; in 1882, 
30 in 23 schools, 

The average number of pupils in the Girls’ 
Boarding-Schools was, in 1862, 14 in 2 schools; 
in 1872, 24in 10 schools; in 1882, 38 in 16 
schools, 

The average number of pupils in the Common 
Schools was, in 1852, 83 in 12 schools; in 1862, 
$0 in 117 schools; in 1872, 29 in 222 schools; in 
1882, 40 in 317 schools. 

The grade of instruction in the higher schools, 
and to some extent in the Common Schools, has 
been much elevated in later years. The cost of 
the system of education, including Aintab and 
Armenia Colleges, the Theological Seminaries at 
Marsovan, Harpoot, Mardin, and Marash, the 
Home School at Constantinople, and the Board- 
ing-Schools for girls at Bardezag, Broosa, Manisa, 
Marash, Aintab, Mardin, Bitlis, Harpoot, Sivas, 

(Continued on page 28.) 





Sanitary. 
ROADWAYS AND STREETS. 


Lona before railroads were known roads for 
ordinary vehicles were regarded as tests of the 
progress of civilization. How or where to build 
a good road was a primal question when 
@ monopoly meant a company that controlled a 
turnpike. We have not yet arrived at e period 
where roads for horse and human travel can be 
dispensed with, except in Venice. When we 
come to consider cities we find that the care and 
condition of roadways or streets is of the high- 
est importance. The condition of the streets 
has far more to do with the health of the city 
than is generally imagined. We do not now re- 
fer chiefly to the materials that may accumulate 
upon their surface and await removal, but to 
the condition below the surface, and the contents 
which are derived from above or below, or from 
methods of construction, 

From the days of John Metealf, the first road 
engineer, who, although blind, in 1717, was the 
first to introduce a definite system of road re- 
pairs, up to the times of John L. Macadam and 
Thomas Telford, and even to the present, the 
question of the bearing of the roadways or 
streets upon the health of the people seems to 
have been quite ignored. Some principles, how- 
ever, have been maintained, which have as defin- 
ite {bearing upon the health of the people 
as upon the condition of the roads. A 
first consideration has to do with thorough 
drainage. A wet soil and subsoil cannot be 
easily or permanently made into a good road, The 
underground must not be such as is kept soaked 
with water. Water must be either circulating or 
excluded in order that there may be room for the 
circulation of the air. As houses are seldom 
built without some form of basement or cellar, 
the dryness of the house is involved in the sub- 
condition of the streets. The streets should 
serve as underdrains to the houses, and not the 
cellars of the houses be the underdrains of the 
streets. Still much difference is made by tae 
various kinds of soil. Almost any soil can be made 
into a good road-bed if it is well drained. One 
cannot ride along country roads or city streets 
without noticing how much this fundamenta; 
method of road-construction is ignored. As a 
consequence, too often, the street is a dirty 
receptacle of filth, polluting the ground, and so 
polluting that both of the houses and the streets. 
In roadways, a foot in depth, with finish of stone, 
it is true that the depth itself does something in 
the way of drainage ; but it is surface drainage 
at best. If, before this, deep drainage is resorted 
to, the ground is kept dryer, and both solid- 
ity of foundation and security of health pro- 
moted. The Telford pavement, which was an 
improvement on the Macadam, had for its ob- 
ject “the complete separation of the road 
metal from the subsoil by a firm and regular 
foundation, and this system has ever since held 
its ground.” Instead of a uniform layer of 
broken stone, the foundation is made of mate- 
rial somewhat different from the road metal of 
the surface. One of the reasons given for the 
preference of this is “the increased facility for 
the drainage of the roadway, water being ruin- 
ous to it.” Practically this is the method still 
in use where streets are made by skilled engi- 
neers. The lower part has layer stoncs, and 
each layer is rolled into heavy steam rollers, as 
is also the road-bed itself, in an oval form, be- 
fore the stones are placed upon it. The method, 
as well done, is in delightful contrast to the old 
cobble.stone pavement, and has full as much to 
recommend it in the way of health as of com- 
fort. The whole idea is that of drainage, and 
thus a surface which will throw off much of the 
storm-water that comes upon it. 

Asphalt or bitumen made by mixing limestone 
or other soft material with ordinary coal tar, is 
now much used for the top or road metal. Un- 
less this kind of road has much of the deeper 
preparation of the Macadam or the Telford, it 
covers an undrained ground. But, with adequate 
under fixture and rolling, roadways thus finished 
are more impervious to mcisture, and answer a 
good purpose. They are casily cleaned, and only 
to be objected to if their smooth surface conceals 
imperfect work beneath. The stone-breaking 
machine ought to aid us greatly in securing 
well-drained road-beds. Wood pavements have 
been largely discussed in their relation to health. 


Those who remember some of the rotten wood, 


pavements of New York are not likely to speak 
any word in favor of such methods. But if the 
wood is used asin the paving of the Strand in 
London in 1881 it is quite a different matter. The 
ground being properly prepared, 6 or 9 inches of 
concrete is laid. On this is laid a bed of asphelt, 
not less than one half-inch in thickness; then 
wood blocks 3x8x5 inches of good sound yellow 
fine timber are laid with joints one-half inch in 
width. These joints are filled from 2 inches up 
with heated asphalt, the remaining 3 inches 
being filled with a grouting of hydraulic lime 
and clear, sharp, fine river grit or sand, the 
whole being covered with atop-dressing of fine 

sharp sand, which wears in with the traffic. I 

wood can be prevented from becoming wet, as 
thus placed in pavements, little or nothing can be 
said against it on sanitary grounds. It is also 
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prepared for use by Burnetizing or the zinc 
chloride process, or kyanized by the corrosive’sub- 
limate process, or boiled in coal tar, or heated 
with creosote, and thus made both durable and 
free from organic decay. Thus it will not absorb 
moisture or smell offensively. But, whatever be 
the form of pavement, we desire to impress upon 
all city authorities that questions about street 
cleaning do not settle the main questions as to 
the sanitary condition of streets. Their whole 
make up must be for thorough drainage, below 
as well as on thesurface. They must be almost 
or quite impervious on their surface to all or- 
ganic matter, whether solid or fluid,.or admit of 
smooth and easy removal of all accumulations. 
Thus the street becomes a clear breathing space 
for the rows of houses on either side, and not 
only keeps out filth and water but serves as a 
deep and continuous drain and cleanser for 


every house. 
Fine Mts. 


ART IN THE HOME. 
VIL. 








Or course there should be pictures in the par- 
lor. The language of art is a universal language ; 
old and young, learned and unlearned, bond 
and free, people of every race, all under- 
stand pictures; at least as far as their subjects 
go. But what pictures? Well, that depends 
first,on the taste, and secondly, on the length 
of the purse. This order is kept advisedly be- 
cause it is possible with a very short purse to 
have very excellent pictures. It does not make 
any difference either how much money a man 
may have to spend on pictures ; the chances are 
that, if a man is a vulgar man, he will have vul- 
gar pictures. Some of the grossest atrocities in 
art ever perpetrated have been purchased by 
American millionaires, 

In the first place, with an independent art 
judgment, one may have good oil paintings 
without a very great expenditure of money. The 
man who knows how to tell genuine merit in a 
picture need not wait for its painter to become 
famous before he buys. After all it is the in- 
dorsement of the critics that we pay for, instead 
of the merit in a picture. He who has learned 
to see beauty in a picture with his own eyes, and 
to recognize it when he does so, may buy his 
pictures before any fictitious values are put 
onto the signatures in the corner, To buy of 
young artists, and to buy with discretion born of 
knowledge, is to make an excellent investment. 
It is on record of a man who fancied the work 
of acertain obscure young artist and bought 
all his works as fast as they were produced. 
Suddenly the artist became famous, and the 
knowing connoisseur found himself in posses- 
sion of a fortune. The pictures for which he had 
paid ten dollars were worth hundreds. 

Good paintings are also to be picked up at low 
prices at the auctions. Not at the auctions of 
new pictures, but when collections are sold or 
when a household is broken up and the accumu- 
lations of a lifetime sold. As good a 
copy of ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine,” by 
Correggio as ever was made—an early copy too—is 
in the collection of a New York art critic, who 
bought it at auction for the ridiculously low sum 
of five dollars and seventy-five cents. He values 
it at three hundred dollars, and would probably 
have little difficulty in getting that sum for it, 

But if one may not have oil paintings he can 
still have etchings or engravings. There are no 
reproductions that come so close to being orig- 
inal works as etchings. There is but one process 
between the hand of the artist and the purchaser. 
They are not expensive, and one never tires of 
them when the work of such menas Seymour 
Haden, Charles Platt, Stephen Parrish, the Mo- 
rans, or Mr. Farrar. 

And there are engravings—steel and eopper- 
plate engravings. These bring the great 
masterpieces of the world into our 
houses. All the great Madonnas and 
the countless subjects of the old masters 
are so faithfully reproduced in lines that 
the lacking color is all but forgotten in admira- 
tion of the delicate precision of imitation in 
form. And engravings—unless in the case of 
certain rare impressions—are not dear. Any rep- 
utable dealer (and the editor of this column 
could name half a score in New York alone) will 
find in his portfolios prints of excellent artistic 
merit that are within the reach‘of any one who 
is able to have ahome at all. 

Andif one has engravings or etchings one 
should be careful about the subjects and the 
framing. Many a young housekeeper has 
bought at random certain fancied prints in the 
shop, and taken them home to tire of them in a 
few days because their subjects,were wearisome, 
or because, though agreeable subjects, their 
white margins and bright frames made the dark 
wall of the parlor look patchy. The white mar- 
gins should never show, unless the wall is a very 
light colored wall. The frames should never be 
of clear, bright burnished gold leaf, unless there 
is a great absence of light in the room and the 
frames are necessary as an important part of 
the furnishing. Thesimple plain wood frames, 





, in natural wood colors, with ornaments of oxyd- 


ized silver or bronze, are generally effective. 
There should be with them, and coming close up 
to the picture, mats of gray or blueish or brown 
rough paper. As to oil paintings, no rule for 
framing can be given. The tone of the picture 
must determine the color of the frame; the size 
aad character of the picture must determine its 
width ; and both in color and width there must 
be a thought of the color scheme upon which 
the decoration of the room is based. 

As to the hanging of pictures, let there be one 
inflexible rule, to hang them flat. There is 
something always suggestive of insecurity in 
seeing a picture tipped forward. The picture 
cords are better not to showat all; but if they 
do show, let them not start from each top corner 
ot the picture and meet at a point on the wall 
just over its center, thus forming a triangle, 
inharmonious with the lines uf the room; but 


. let a separate cord be attached to each top cor- 


ner and go straight to a hook directly above it. 
And there should not be too many pictures, 
nor pictures having purely a family interest. 
Family portraits, if themselves works of art, are 
not altogether out of place in a parlor; but 
photographs had best be kept for the more pri- 
vate rooms. The subjects of pictures should be 
such as can be quickly understood by anybody : 
a picture that has to be explained is almost as 
bad as the picture that has to be apologized for. 


meience, 


Mr. R. A. Oakes, of Norton, Mass,, writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Tread with much surprise the paper on‘‘The 
Cuckoo,” by Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of July 19th. I have been peeping into 
birds’ nests some forty years,and have often won- 
dered that eggs of different birds are not more fre- 
quently found in the same nest. A bird frequently 
finds its nest destroyed before her hatch of eggs is 
half laid, and she cannot well retain the egg when 
ready for ejectment. Further, I am satisfied that 
there is no more faithful bird mother than the 
American female cuckoo, and that no other bird 
more constantly builds a home for its young than 
she does. Our cuckooin no respect resembles its 
European name-sake. The latter is a larger bird, 
with upper plumage bluish ash, under parts whit- 
ish, with transverse dusky streaks. Unlike ours, it 
hasasong. Mr. Johns says it consists of two notes, 
the upper in E flat, the lower most frequently in C 
natural, forming not a perfect musical interval, 
but something between a minor and a major third. 

But I was more surprised in Mrs. Peck’s reply to 
her Maine critic to find her accusing Wilson as ad- 
vocating the theory of the hybernation of the swal- 
low. One of the most eloquent passages in his 
prose writings is that in which he exposes this fal- 
lacy. Regarding snakes fascinating birds, Mr. 
Lewis, in the Popular Science Monthly, says he once 
saw a cat-bird on a low branch, with drooped wings, 
feathers erect and mouth open, apparently breathing 
heavily, looking directly at the head of a black snake 
which was within fifteen inches of the bird, and very 
slowly moving forward; and he thinks a solution of 
this phenomenon may be found in the study of 
hypnotism. R. A. OAKES. 

Norton, Maas. 

We add a citation sent us by Mrs, Peck : 

Dr. Coues, in the second volume of ** New England 
Bird Life,” speaks of the black-billed cuckoo as 
“lapsing occasionally into what the evolutionists 
call ‘atavism,’” when it drops an egg in some other 
bird’s nest by sheer force of hereditary habit. And 
of the yellow-billed, that it shows the same linger- 
ing tendency to drop eggs in aliennests, He further 
states that it has recently been established that the 
ground cuckoo of the Southwest has the same habit, 
and various irregularities of the kind are probably 
more prevalent among American Cuckoos than many 
are aware, and that our cow-birds are far from 
being alone among American birds in undesirable 
domestic traits. 

...-It is a general belief that some species of 
trees in our forests vary through hybridizing or 
through crossing between distinct races or breeds ; 
but as it is known that plants have an inherent 
power of variation, aside from any external in- 
fluences, or at least as far as any known external 
influence extends, it has been a difficult question 
to decide whether the variations we see are due 
to inherent power or to inter-crossing. Any fact 
bearing on this question has a great interest to 
biologists. One very interesting one has recent- 
ly been contributed by Mr, H. W. Ravenel, a well 
known and eminent botanist of South Carolina, 
In the neighborhood of St. John’s, Berkeley, in 
that state, are a number of pecan-nut trees over 
a hundred years old, the nuts from which they 
were raised having been brought from beyond 
the Mississippi. These trees bear pure pecan 
nuts. In the Nye the these pecans are th: 
“hardshell and hi nd hickories, the bitter- 
nut hickory and the water pig-nut hickory.” 
The pecan-nut trees produce perfect ans, 
but seedlings from these do not, but indicate a 
mixture with the water pig nut, Carya aquatica, 


....A paper read before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science notes that 
many cattle died in the vicinity of Waterville, 
Minn. ; and that a confervid plant allied to nostoc, 
named Rivularia fluitans, was found in the lake 
from which the cattle sometimes drank. This is 
not evidence that this alga is poisonous; but it 
is a hint to look further after this water plant. 
None of the confervids are so far known to be 

isonous. Some are even used as food. Pro- 

‘essor Farlow believes the bad odor of water in 
Boston and other places ‘is due to the plants of 
this low order; but we do not know that he re- 
gards them as poisonous, 


School and College. 


Tre trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund held their annual meeting in New York, 
last week. The report of the general agent, 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, showed the distribution of 
the fund for normal schools, public schools, the 
educational journal, teachers’ institutes, and 
the Nashville scholarships. No appropriation 
was made for normal schools in Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
‘and North Carolina. The amounts received by 
the respective States were: Alabama, $5,775; 
Arkansas, $4,050; Florida, $2,925; Georgia, 
$5,900 ; Louisiana, $2,125; Mississippi, $4,400 ; 
North Carolina, $8,350 ; South Carolina, $4,225 ; 
Tennessee, $12,600; Texas, $18,600; Virginia, 
$4,125 ; West Virginia, $3,100; the total income 
of the fund being $71,175. Dr. Samuel A. Green 
was elected secretary of the Board in place of 
George P. Russell. Measures were taken for the 
presentation of a memorial to Congress, urging 
an appropriation by the General Government to 
aid education in the Southern States. When the 
memorial was first agreed upon popular sentiment 
was against it; but now in the opinion of the 
Board such a change had taken place among the 
people as to warrant a renewal of the move- 
ment. > 


...-A meeting of the voters of school district 
No, 903g, Asbury Park, N. J., was held recently 
at the high school building, to consider the 
advisability of erecting a school-house for 
the use of colored school children of the dis- 
trict. After a long debate a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the board of trustees to 
purchase a lot and erect thereon ‘a public 
school-house,” all references to the colored 
school children being left out. The board will 
erect the building at once ; and an attempt will be 
made to force all of the colored children in the 
district to attend that particular school, Some 
of the colored people claim the right to send 
their children to the other school-houses of the 
district. The question is causing no little ill- 
feeling. 


....During the last college year the Amherst 
faculty voted that after the year 1882—83 the 
students should be debarred from indulging in 
inter-collegiate sports. A petition to reconsider 
this action was almost unanimously signed by 
the students and presented to the faculty last 
Spring ; but they took no action upon it. At the 
beginning of the present year the college 
senate was established consisting of four seniors, 
three juniors, two sophomores, and one 
freshman, chosen by ballot by the respective 
classes, The faculty gave to this body power to 
decide in regard to inter-collegiate contests, and 
the senate has unanimously voted the continu- 
ance of them. President Seelye says that the 
action of the senate has his hearty approval. 


.... The trustees of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., have chosen the Rev. Dr, J. H. Mason Knox to 
succeed President Cattell, who resigned last June 
after twenty-eight years of faithful and successful 
labor in behalf of the institution. Dr. Knox is 
a graduate of Columbia College, and for nearly 
twenty years has been a trustee of Lafayette. 
President Cattell has expressed himself as much 
pleased with the appoimtment of his successor, 
and feels confident that Dr, Knox will accept. 


...-T'wo hundred and fifty-nine applicants for 
admission to the freshman class at Harvard were 
admitted last June, but about twenty-five of 
these failed to put in an appearance at the be- 
ginning of the present college year, There were 
eighty additional applicants for admission week 
before last, but of these only thirty-five suc- 
ceeded in passing. The class, therefore, will 
number about two hundred and eighty. 


.... John P, Howard, Burlington's benefactor, 
has announced his intention to give a new build- 
ing to the University of Vermontfor the use of 
the medical department and to refit the old medi- 
eal building into a gymnasium, the whole at a 
cost of $40,000, This will make the sum of his 
gifts to the University and city $400,000 in ten 
years, 


....The burned Indiana University at Bloom- 
ington is to be rebuilt, but upon a different site. 
Two fire-proof buildings are to be put up first at 
an estimated cost of $55,000. The citizens of 
Bloomington are to contribute $50,000 cash, and 
the amount of insurance received, amounting to 
$27,000, makes a total of $77,000. 


....The University of Edinburgh is soon to 
celebrate the 800th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. The occasion will be commemorated by 
the expenditure of £30,000 on new buildings for 
the medical school, on which nearly £200,000 has 
been spent during the last ten years. 


.---The freshman class of Colby University 
now numbers thirty-four, of whom four are 
ladies ;and there is one colored man, Three 
new students have entered the upper classes. 


....Sanserit has been placed among the option- 
al studies of the senior year at Williams College. 
‘Only one student has thus far signified a desire 





to take it. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

CONNOR, J. T., ord. in East Troy, Wis. 
CONKLIN, Jupsox, ord. at Easton, Conn. 
CRESSEY, E. K., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
DENISON, A. E., East Lynn, Conn., resigns. 
FIROR, D. T., Mount Morris, Mich., resigns. 
HOLMES, Joun 8., Adrian, Mich., called to 
Salem, Mich, 
LAMB, J. W., Parshallville, Mich., resigns. 
PALMER, H. A., Richmond, Ind., resigns. 
es J. W., died Sept. 29th, in Danville, 
nd, 
aaa ¥ B., accepts call to Murphy’s Town, 
a 


STRATTON, H. D. D., Greensboro, Ga., re- 
signs, 
WEAVER, W. D., ord. at Grand Junction, Col. 
WOODS, H. C., D.D., Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
signs. 
— agen W., ord. at Little Blue River, 
n 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BANKS, L. E., Hamilton, Mo., withdraws resig- 
nation. 
BAXTER, B. J., Silverdale, Eng., accepts call to 
Douglas and Ganges, Mich. 
BLACKMER, N, H., invited to Stacyville, Ia. 
aa Samvuet E., Loda, DIL, called to Kinsley, 
an. 


CLAFLIN, Gronce P., Wellsville, called to 
niap, Kan. 
—— Lyypon §8., inst. in Topsfield, 
ass, 

CUTLER, Cuan.es, Burton, O., resigns. 

CUTLER, Tempie, Hamilton, Mass., called to 
Ylymouth ch., Allegheny, Penn, 

DAVIES, James, Atwood, Mich., called to Spring 
Hill, Kan, 

DAVIS, WruaMm H., Beverl called to 
Lawrence St. ch., Lawrence, 8. 

DICKERMAN, Groner 8., inst. in First ch., Am« 
herst, Mass. 

DODGE, Joun E., ord. in Paxton, Mass. 

EMPSON, G. ©., Stretford, Eng., accepts call to 
Wayne, Mich, 
EVANS, Caries, Leeds, Eng., accepts call to 
Coloma, Mch. 
GARLAND, Joseru, 
Waterford, Me. 

GLASSON, Josern Heckmondwike, 
accepts call to Gaylord, Mich, 

HAND, La Roy 8., Brookfield, Mo., called to 
Second ch,, Ottumwa, Ia, 

HAWLEY, J. P., Westerly, R. L., resigns, 

HOVEY, H. C., New —? Ot., called to 
Second ch., Minneapolis, inn. 

HYDE, Wmu14M D., ord, in Paterson, N. J. 

IVES, Jozx 8., East Hampton, called to Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

a F. H., becomes pastor at Tewksbury, 

ass. 

LEE, 8. H., will supply at Brattleboro’, Vt., 
three months. 

MASON, J. K., Fryeburg, Me., withdraws resig- 
nation, 

NICHOLS, J. R., ord. in Garretaville, O. 

NOBLE, Franxu1y, inst. in East Saginaw, Mich. 

NORRIS, Avstix H., Richmond, called to Ne- 
waygo, Mich. 

NOYES, Epwr M., ord, in Duluth, Minn, 

OLMSTEAD, Cuarues, ord, in Walton, N, Y. 

oe, GroraeE G., accepts call to Spencer, 

a. 


accepts call to North 


Eng., 


PLUMB, Josern C., Hannibal, Mo., called to 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

REITZEL, J. R., Mitchell, Dak., accepts call to 
Clinton St. ch,, Chicago, Il. 

ROBERT, W. G., Spring Valley, Minn., called to 
Bellevue, O. 

RUTTER, P. J., Beaconsfield, Eng., accepts call 
to Mancelona, Mich, 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., accepts call to Third ch., 
Kansas bity, Mo, 

SLATER, Cnaries G., Onaga, accepts call to 
Hlini, Til. 


SMITH, J. Moraan, Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
recently in Danville, N. Y., aged 50. 


ST. CLATR, P., Humboldt, Ia., accepts call to 
- Osceola, Neb. 
TOMLINSON, J. A., Westbrook, Conn., called to 
Center Harbor, N. H. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, R. L., accepts call to Crookston, Minn. 
BATES, Aurrep K., Lima, N. Y., accepts call to 
Council Bluffs, Ia. [ 
CAMPBELL, James R., Philadel Penn. 
called to Christiana, Del. mm ‘ 
FLICHTNER, Geonae F., elected Secretary for 
Domestic ions. 
MINTON, Henry C., called to Duluth, Minn. 
PRENTISS, A., ord, priest at Rock Hill, 8, OC. 
RICHMOND, Wixu1am, Orange, N. J., resigns. 
ROBERTS, W. H., D.D., called to Lafayette Park 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
SEYMOUR, Sto 0., accepts call to Trini 
ch., Hartford, Gon. " 
SPOONER, Artuur W., called to Lake Street 
ch., Elmira, N. Y. 
Tr R. H., ord., and inst. in Charlton, 


a Appison K., accepts call to Waukesha, 


THOMAS, ©. N., called to Port Henry, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CLAMPETT, F. W., becomes asst. min. in Cal- 
vary ch., New York City. 

CLEVELAND, Epwaxp H., Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
comes asst. min. in Christ ch., t, 


McELROY, Inviya, becomes asst. min, of Church 
of Epiphany, Washington, D, C, 


POOLE, Cuar.zs A., accepts call to Duluth, 
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Music 


THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
Il. 


Tux Festival is over. With the mighty shout 
of the choir last night in that wonderful chain 
of choruses in Samson, and after cheers and a 
general ruction of approval, the big hall was emp- 
tied for the last time. By daylight this morning 
the Union Depot was in a state of seige ; trunks 
pouring in and out, the baggage-men using 
language that defies description, and the trains 
boarded with the rush of buccaneers. Just a 
little short of twenty-two thousand persons have 
attended the week's affair ; and to-night the man- 
agement can sleep the sleep of the weary and 
well-satistied. 

On Thursday afternoon, the playing of Khein- 
berger’s overture, “Demetrius,” opened the Fifth 
Concert. Miss Bessie Hamlin, Miss Emily Winant 
and Mr. A.E. Stoddard, together with a lady-quar- 
tet known as the Euterpe, were the vocalists of 
the matinee, and Mr, Frederick Archer was an 
nounced for two organ solos, Mr. Stoddard did 
not shine in Handel's ‘‘Nasce al Bosco,” the flow- 
ing divisions of which he slurred over roughly and 
unequally. Miss Hamlin, unless lam mistaken, 
sang first here at the last Festival, and produced 
then a most agreeable impression; so much 80 
as to be invited to reappear now. She has a 
genuine dramatic soprano, of great evenness of 
quality and fine volume, which does not need 
her incessant vibrato to produce its best effect, 
This last fault barred, her method is artistic ; 
she is completely at ease on the stage, and her 
selections have been uniformly appropriate, She 
sang ‘‘From Mighty Kings” in excellent style 
(only lackiang the effect of breadth that will come 
after a few years), and in a still more successful 
manner sustained the part of HZillen in Max 
Bruch’s cantata, later on the program, Miss 
Hamlin’s future seems distinctively promising. 
I need not praise Miss Winant’s singing of 
* Lascia ch’io Pianga.”” Any one who has heard 
her voice in the noble and touching old air, or 
in Beethoven's “In Questa Tomba” can under- 
stand with what pure expression and perfect 
intonation she rendered it, She isa marked 
favorite in Worcester, and her reception was 
of the kindest. The Euterpe Quartet have 
delightful voices, and asimple, unaffected way of 
singing that is very winning ; but they are hope- 
lessly out of place at sucha Festival. | cannot 
understand the principle of the management in 
suffering all these irrelevant and belittling ex- 
crescences on their scheme— trivial ballads, insig- 
nificant piano selections, and a handful of minor 
performers to lengthen the programs and make 
a pasticcio of so splendid an annual undertaking. 

The Cantata of * Fair Ellen; or the Relief of 
Lucknow," which Bruch wrote a few years ago, 
is a terse, thrilling little composition, orches- 
trated to perfection, easy to sing and written 
with the keenest ear for effects, It was per- 
formed magnificently; Miss Hamlin and Mr, 
Stoddard, the chorus, band and organ working 
up to the climax in splendid fashion. The 
familiar march, “ The Campbells are Comin,’ ” 
of course formed the rhythmic basis for the 
greater part of the work ; and the last two min- 
utes of it will make excitable pulsesthrob. How 
characteristic of Bruch’s scoring is the complete 
neatness and taste and solidity with which he 
handles each episode, however brief or unimpor- 
tant, in any composition occupying him! 

Mme. Hauk, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Signor A. Montegriffo, Mr. C. E. Hay 
and Antoine de Kontski made their appearance 
at the Sixth Concert. Mr. Whitney was hoarse. 
He sang Haydn’s air, * Rolling in Foaming Bil- 
lows,”’ most impressively and tunefully, although 
with evident effort. Mme. Hauk was at her 
best in the Styrienne from ‘* Mignon,” at medi- 
ocrity in the uninteresting aria from Gounod’s 
**Reine de Saba,” and for about two minutes 
entirely and completely Carmen, our old and 
fascinating friend Caimen, when, in response to 
a triple encore, she gave the Habanera, Of 
Signor Montegriffo the less said the better: a very 
young artist, he has a pleasant voice which he 
will probably learn how to use after a while. 
The performance of Hummel’s famous B 
Minor Concerto by the Chevalier de 
Kontski was by turns smooth, reposeful and 
brilliant, and both soloist and orchestra 
deserved the applause rewarding them. I con- 
fess that I had not expected so artistic and 
expressive a performance of the pianist’s share 
in it. Of one thing, however, Mr. De Kontski is 
something of a master—sustained piano and 
pianissimo passages. A certain detestable habit 
of accompanying the band in dumb-show while 
they are playing their own parts in a concerto 
can hardly be forgiven even in a septuagenarian, 
It is more than an amiable puerility; it is a 
nuisance. Miss Glenn I have never heard with so 
much pleasure as at this eoncert. Her voice is 
plainly in very different condition from what it 
was last Winter ; and she produced a decided im- 
pression in whatever she did. A fine rendering of 
the prayer and first finule in “Lohengrin” 
(prefaced by Miss Hauk’s singing of the “Sola 
ne’ miei Prim’ Anni”) closed the concert, the 
length of which forbids further detailed 
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comment. The performance of the Ninth | 
Symphony at Thursday's afternoon concert | 
was so thorongh a triumph for all concerned 
that I am sorry that more space cannot be 
allowed for setting forth its whys and wherefores. 
The orchestra showed themselves artistically 
equal to faithful and beautiful execution in the 
opening Allegro, in the Molto Vivace and the un- 
surpassed Adagio, The inspired Finale, which 
many @ worshiper of Beethoven has so often de- 
clared ought, for more reasons than one, never 
to have been written for mortal throats, was 
sung by the full Festival chorus as one would 
rejoice to hear it sung always. The quartet of 
soloists performed their difficult tasks with un- 
usual steadiness and mastery. It was not to be 
expected that the conductor's band, which is so 
limited in numbers, should be equal to bringing 
out the two or three notable passages of Beeth- 
oven’s best work, with all their imposing force. 
That so frequently passayes not much less 
exacting, did not seem to lose from the 
circumstances was a continual surprise and en- 
joyment. Nor could any orchestra have more 
satisfactorily played the lovely Adagio and 
Andante from Beethoven's ‘ Creatures of Prome- 
theus,” which was one number on the first 
half of the matinee ; and the delicate precision 
of the strings in Mozart's “ Figaro’s Hochzeit’ 
Overture exhibited their responsiveness to the 
spirit of- the work and the hand of the 
conductor, The majority of the other selections 
before the Symphony were more of w kind to 
suit the occasion than faults in previous programs 
had promised. 

The great and chief event of the whole Festi- 
val, however, was the performance of Handel’s 
“Samson” with which, on Friday night, the 
week’s event came to an end. Whatever 
the committees do or do not, wherever the 
just critic’s eye notes a blemish or a shortening, 
this, I had nearly said unsurpassed chorus know 
how to sing Hundel, and sing him in a 
manner that ought to have suited him. 
I confess that I think the Worcester chorus 
can teach our three or four New York or neigh- 
boring choral societies something in this re- 
spect; even the Oratorio Society. No seat was 
vacant in the ranks, Every voice seemed to be 
bent on sustaining its unnoticed part, as if it 
were that of a soloist. Every eye observed the 
baton, As to the soloists, Miss Hauk made a 
sad business of Dalila, in spite of transpositions 
and cuts ; Mr. Werrenrath did exceedingly well for 
a good singer with a bad cold as Samson, especially 
in the celebrated “Total Eclipse” air; Miss 
Winant was as artistic and unobtrusively suc- 
cessful in all her recitatives and arias as is usual 
with her; and the rest of the group, which in- 
cluded Mr. Whitney, Mr. A. E. Stoddard, Mr, 
Walter 8S. Kennedy and Mr. Hay, acquitted them- 
selves satisfactorily and amid incessant 
applause, The orchestra was an unblemished 
delight; and when the chorus took up the 
final * Let their Celestial Concerts all Unite ” 
it was like the sound of many waters,and the 
effect was one to satisfy the most exacting, 
So ended the last concert. 

Worcester has a treasure in her musical 
material (persons interested should visit 
the public schools and hear how _ its 
training is so early begun), her geo- 
graphical situation, her record in music, her ex- 
ceptional conductor, and the reputation won 
by earlier festivals, gathering with each. ‘To 
these points must be added the unsparing labors 
of the Commuttees and the financial success of 
their undertaking from year to year. That in 
the matter of programs or artists there be no 
spots on the sun ought to be their vigiant care ; 
if necessary let there be a shorter Festival, but 
oze more unbrokenly solid, classical in its 
character. A little alteration and some ad- 
vances in certain directions before further mis- 
chief to so noble a work is done, will make the 
series of performances unsurpassed in the coun- 
try. E.L. 8. 
WORCESTER, Sept. Wth, 1863 


- > 


Tue election of an Assistant Bishop is an 
important event in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; for, at the death or resignation of the 
Bishop, the assistant has the right of succession, 
All speak well of Dr, Henry C. Potter, who was 
elected, at the recent Episcopal Convention in 
this city, to the Assistant Bishopric for the Dio- 
cese of New York. The Rev. Dr. Potter isa son 
of the late Bishop Alonzo Putter, of Pennsylvania. 
He was educated at the Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Union College, where he received 
the degree of M.A., and at the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1857. In the Spring of 1863 he was 
offered the presidency of Kenyon College, Ohio, 
and in the same year the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church, Albany; but he declined both, 
In May, 1866, he accepted a call to be assistant 
minister at Trinity Church, Boston. He re- 
mained there until May, 1868, when he succeeded 
the late Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Taylor as rector of 
Grace Church, in this eity. In 1865 he received 
the degree of D.D. from Union College. Bishop 
Potter is a young man, and the Episcopal Church 
has reason to expect a long and satisfactory 





service from him. 


Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2ist. 
ASKING FOR A KING.—I Sam. VIII, 1—10. 


Norrs.—‘‘ When Samuel was old,” —Anywhere 
over sixty.——“‘ Made his sons judges.”"—As it 
was proper and natural for him to do; 
that is, if they were fit men for it. 
No others would be supposed to be so well 
trained for the duty.——-—* Joel.”—Meaning 
Jebovah is God. There 18 an error in the text in 
I Chron, vi, 28, where it is said that the first 
born was Vashni. Vashni means and the second, 
the name of the first having been accidentally 
dropped, InI Chron, vi, 33, ‘ Shemuel” should 
be Samuel.——-** Abiah,.”—Meaning Jehovah is 
my father.———‘“ Lucre.”—Unjust gain.—— 
* Took bribes.” —In the East every judge, almost, 
takes bribes. It must have been a remarkable 
man if, like Samuel, he took no bribes. Presents 
are an expected thing. Indeed we cannot be sure 
that a good judge, like Samuel, was not supported 
by the presents given him by the litigants, and 
not taken as bribes, —-—— “The elders of 
Israel.”—The chiefs over the subdivisions of the 
tribes. —_-_——** Beersheba.”— In the extreme 
southern limit of the land,-———** Make us a 
king lo judge us.” —See Deut. xvii, 14, where we 
find that just such a demand as this was antici- 
pated,_——“‘ The thing displeased Samuel,” — 
Because, even though it was provided for in the 
Law, it showed that the people were tired of de- 
pening directly on God, but wanted a visible 
center of authority.———* They have rejected 
me.”’—The government hitherto had been a 
theocracy. God's laws were the basis of govern- 
ment, and he was referred to constantly by priest 
or prophet for direction,—-—‘‘ The manner of 
the king.” —Explained at length in the succeeding 
verses as tyrannical and oppressive. 

Instruction,—Hereditary authority is not safe. 
Because Eli or Samuel is good and honest it does 
not follow that his son also will be fit to rule. 
Indeed the notion that one is born to power is 
apt to spoil people. It makes children conceited 
and overbearing. It was an advantage of the 
theocratic, patriarchal, almost republican form 
of government under the Judges that the succes- 
sion was not fixed. Yet, with the two cases of 
Eli’s sons and Samuel’s sons before them, the 
people were so foolish as to ask for a government 
in which the succession should be settled on the 


son. 
Neither family nor name insures good charac- 


ter. Samuel was the best man in Israel, and he 
gave his sons the most pious names, and he had 
the warning before him of Eli’s sons, which God 
had given him when a boy in the temple, and yet 
his own turned out badly. Nevertheless, good 
people’s children are more apt to be good than 
others. 

One can reject God without knowing it. 
Doubtless these people did not know they were 
rejecting God. We reject God when we choose 
things incompatible with him. One rejects God 
who does not think of him, who absorbs himself 
in business or pleasure, forgetting God. 

What the people @anted was show, military 
power, and not peace. It was a great mistake. 
France is a nation of show and war; but it does 
not bring glory. 

For such as ‘they a king was the best sort of 
ruler. They were not fit for a theocracy, It 1s 
not always the best thing in itself that is best for 
us, or for a nation, but that which is best suited 
to them. Not every people 1s fit for a republic, 
It takes education and morality to make a re- 
public secure, 

In the rest of the chapter Samuel describes the 
manner of aking. It is graphically told. A king 
must have state. That requires expense, If 
there is a king there must be servants. We have 
abundant reason to be grateful that we live in a 
republic, where no king can oppress, and where 
the government requires no pomp and show, 
especially where there is no hereditary right to 
rule over other people. If our people are ser- 
vants of God, trying to obey him, then our re- 
public will become a real theocracy. If the 
rulers fear and obey God, then God rules through 
them. 

Notwithstanding the warning, the people per- 
sisted in desiring a king. They were stubborn 
and foolish, Haw often do we do a wrong or 
unwise thing when we have been abundantly 
warned by those older and wiser than we. There 
is no excuse for such mistakes, 

It is of the essence of folly to hang a big con- 
clusion on a small premise. Notice the reason 
given by the elders of Israel for wishing to have 
a king. Because two men were bad officers 
these elders wished to revolutionize the whole 
government, making ita monarchy, with its irre- 
sponsible king. The sensible conclusion would 
have been, not to overthrow the°theocracy, but to 
make complaint of these two bad officers and 
have them removed. If our rulers are bad, 
then let us choose better ones, and not abuse 
the government which lets us choose the rulers 
that suit us. 


It is well to free one’s mind, sometimes, by re- 
buking wrong, even when, as in Samuel’s c 
we know it will do no good. If we “protes 
solemnly” we have at least cleared our own 
skirts of responsibility. 





P evsonalities. 


WHEN Margaret Fuller, on the death of her 
father, was obliged to support herself by teach- 
ing, she worked with an enormous energy. Her 
Boston life at this time is described by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe as follows: “Here is, in 
brief, the tale of her Winter’s work. (1836-7.) 
To one class she gave elementary instruction in 
German, and that so efficiently that her pupils 
were able to read the language with ease at the 
end of three months. With another class she 
read in 24 weeks Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos,” 
“* Artists” and “Song of the Bell”; Goethe's 
** Herrman und Dorothea,” ‘‘ Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen,” “ Iphigenia,” the first part of “ Faust ” 
and ‘‘ Clavigo” ; Lessing’s ‘*Nathan der Weise,” 
“Minna” and ‘“ Emilla (alotti”; parts of 
Tieck’s ** Phantasus” and nearly all of the first 
volume of Richter’s ‘‘ Titan.” With the Italian 
class she read parts of Tasso, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Alfieri and the whole hundred cantos of Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia.” Besides these classes she 
hadalso three private pupils, one of them a boy 
unable to use his eyes in study. She gave this 
child oral instruction in Latin, and read to him 
the history of England and Shakespeare's plays 
in connection, The lessons given by her in Mr. 
Alcott’s school were, she says, valuable to her, 
but also very fatiguing. Though already 89 
much overtasked, Margaret found time and 
strength to devote one evening every week to 
the viva voca translation of German authors for 
Dr, Channing’s benefit, reading to him mostly 
from De Wette and Herder.” 





....The Emperor of China, the rwer of the 
two hundred and fifty million people of which 
the Chinese nation probably consists, is now 
within tive years of his majority. He is knelt to 
by all his attendants and honored as a god. 
When ministers of state and others enter for an 
audience, at four, tive or six in the morning, ac- 
cording to custom, they have to go on foot to 
the center of the palace, over half a mile if they 
enter by the east or west gate. The princess, 
his mother, goes in to see him once a month, and 
kneels down when she first speaks to him, but 
rises afterward. His father does so too. The 
Emperor studies Chinese daily for an hour and 
a half, and Manchu also for an hour and a half. 
He spends two hours in archery and riding, and 
in Winter amuses himself with sledging. Eight 
eunuchs are in constant attendance on the 
Emperor, and at meal-time they take care not to 
let him over-eat. 


.-. In the death of Henry Farnam, last week, 
New Haven lost an honored citizen and Yale Col- 
lege a warm friend and generous benefactor. 
Mr. Farnam was largely interested in the early 
railway enterprises of the country, as engineer, 
contractor and, in one instance, as president. 
for the last twenty years of his life he did not 
engage in active business pursuits. He gave 
largely to Yale College, having, among other 
things, built the dormitory which bears his 
name. Mr. Farnam had nearly completed his 
eightieth year. 


...-The last vacant Blue Ribbon of the Order 
of the Garter has just been given by Queen Vic- 
toria to Prince Albert Victor, the Prince of 
Wales’s eldest son, There was no previous hint 
given of her Majesty’s intention, and several 
** garterless ” noblemen are said to be terribly 
disappointed. This bestowal of the Order of the 
Garter upon young Prince Albert Victor is re- 
garded as a sign that the heir to the Heir Ap- 
parent will henceforth take a more prominent 
position in society than he has heretofore done, 


....Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes recently said to 
a friend: ‘I have written much that [ would 
willingly let die. The public have treated me 
beyond my deserts. It would be better if I 
should be found out in my lifetime. A life of 
Emerson engages my whole attention at present ; 
and whatever light reminiscent effort of which I 
am capable in intervals of time must be put forth 
for the Atlantic. I receive, every day, requests 
to write for this or that publication, but I must 
decline them all.” 


....The Saturday Review thinks that there is 
nota single Englishman of letters who could 
have delivered so good a discourse as that of 
James Russell Lowell on Fielding, though sev- 
eral could have written as well. It believes and 
says that “to write is English; to speak is 
American.” . 

....-Two daughters of the poet Longfellow 
sailed recently for England, where they will 
study for two years at Newnham College, the 
one devoting her time to the higher mathe- 
matics, the other to the classics and art. 


...-The great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, was recently rung at a wedding for the 
first time, the occasion being the marriage of 
the Lord Mayor’s daughter. It was the third 
wedding in the cathedral since 1758. 

...-William D. Howells, the novelist, has ceased 
for the present his travels, and is living in Bos- 
ton. 

....George Bancroft, the historian, entered 
recently upon his eighty-fourth year. 





























_my son?” said the Bishop. 
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Pebbles. 


....The Mississippi River is very low, and can- 
not leave its bed. 





....Why isa kiss like a rumor? Because it 
passes from mouth to mouth, 


....The fact is not generally known that Ed- 
ward I was the original crowned Ed. of Europe. 


....A difference: A friend of mine, when told 
the other day of the death of a well-known stock 
dealer, replied: “‘ Why, he’s worse off than I am. 
I’m dead broke ; but he’s a dead broker.” 


...“*What does ‘lux’ mean?” asked Brown. 
“** Lux’ means light,” replied Smith. ‘‘ That’s 
what I thought,” said Brown. ‘But I wasn’t 
certain. I know my luck’s always light, how- 
ever.” 


..“*What are you laughing at, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Jones of her husband, who was 
chuckling over his morning paper. ‘Something 
I saw here,” he replied, “ but it’s hardly funny 
enough for two.” 


.... Professor to classin surgery : “The right 
leg of the patient, as you see, is shorter than the 
left, in consequence of which he limps. Now, 
what would you do in a case of this kind?” 
Bright student: *‘ Limp, too.” 


....A small boy of four Summers was riding 
on a hobby-horse with a companion, He was 
seated rather uncomfortably on the horse’s neck, 
After a reflective pause, he said: “I think if 
one of us gets off I could ride much better.” 


.... Shooting tenant: **There’s not much here 
besides grouse, is there?” Keeper: “ Ay, ye'll get 
a mixtur’ whiles! There was an English gentle- 
man here at’ killit a dowg, an’ knockit the ban- 
net off o’ a laddie, an’ nearhaun’ baggit the laird 
*imsel’ a’ in ae day.” 


...-The train stops; an employee announces 
the name of the station in a voice which is com- 
pletely unintelligible. ‘‘ Speak more distinctly,” 
says a traveler; ‘we can’t understand a word 
you say.” ‘*Do you expect to have tenors for 
#18 a month?” growls the railway employee. 


....At the Zo-ological Gardens. A large man 
leans toward the bench where the bears are con- 
tined. He loses his footing and falls in. Natur- 
ally, he utters heartrending cries. The guardian 
rushes up, and, in a voice full of reproaches, 
says: ‘Monsieur, itis forbidden to throw any- 
thing to the bears !” 


.--“* Yes,” said the young man, “ I made my 
tailor knock off five dollars on the price of the 
suit before I ordered it. I thought it was better 
not to owe so much money; and I guess he 
finally came to look at it in a similar light. He 
doubtless made up his mind that it would be 
better to lose $45 than #50. 


...-A philanthropic and very modest gentle- 
man recently visited a mission Sunday-school, 
and was prevailed upon to make an address. 
“Children,” he began, and then paused. ‘‘ My 
dear boys and girls,” he said, making a second 
start. Another awkward stop, when he essayed 
for a third time: ‘‘My young friends—” Just 
then a Jad in one of the classes, thinking that he 
was waiting for some greeting in return, cried 
out: “‘ Hello, yourself!’ The speaker collapsed. 


...-Bishop Wurtzburg, a noted clergyman, 
used to delight in telling a joke at his own ex- 
pense. He was walking ina meadow, when he 
met alittle shepherd lad. ‘‘ What are you doing, 
“Tending swine, 
your reverence.” ‘How much pay do you get?” 
**One florin a week.” ‘‘I am also a shepherd,” 
continued the Bishop, ‘‘ but I have a much better 
salary.” ‘That may all be, your reverence ; but 
then I suppose you have more pigs under your 
eare,” replied the boy. 


... “Say, you, have you got any buff trimming 
to go with this stuff?” asked a flashily dressed 
woman of a storekeeper. ‘I think so, miss,” an- 
swered the urbane salesman, taking down a piece 
of goods and spreading it on the counter. 
‘Buff! Do you call that buff?” exclaimed the 
woman, ‘Guess you don’t know your business, 
young man! That’s too dark for a buff.” “ But, 
miss, that is—” “It’s too dark! I can see it, 
stupid!” ‘Why, of course its dark, my dear 
young lady!” persisted the man, “It’s blind 
man’s buff; the new shade, you see.” He sold 
the goods, 


--A tall man, impressively polite in his 
manner, accosted a well-known citizen on a Troy 
street. ‘‘ My friend,” said the tall man, “I am 
a furrier from Worcester, Mass. I have walked 
all the way to this city. I am familiar with the 
French, Latin, and Greek languages, and can 
speak several East Indian tongues. But I am 
really in need of something to eat. Can you 
help me by giving me a little money?” ‘Do 
you speak Hebrew ?” said the citizen. ‘I must 
confess I am unacquainted with Hebrew,” 
‘Well, here’s ten cents for not speaking Hebrew,” 
said the citizen. ‘‘Thanks,” was the reply. ‘It 
pays sometimes not to know too much; don’t 
ii?” 





Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.} 


TWO BOOKS ON THEISM.* 


Tue titles of these two volumes might 
seem to warrant the inference that they 
cover substantially the same subject matter, 
and might suggest the question in what re- 
spect the one differs from the other. A 
cursory examination of the tables of con- 
tents would convince the superficial reader 
that the topics are similar to only a very 
limited extent, and that the treatment of 
the same topics is markedly different in 
each. The treatise of Dr. Harris is pro- 
fessedly and _ elaborately metaphysical, 
minutely analytical, bravely abstract where 
abstractions are necessary, exhaustively 
analytic when distinctions are called for, 
and severely systematic when consistency 
is required, containing in effect a complete 
statement of the conclusions reached by the 
author during along course of studies in 
psychology, ethics and the philosophy of 
religion. 

Dr. Fisher’s volume is historico-critical 
in the main, although its critical range 
includes the examination of very many of 
the philosophical principles which are 
fundamental to Christian Theism on the 
one hand and to the construction and in- 
terpretation of the supernatural in the Chris- 
tian history. While many of the topics 
discussed by Dr. Harrisare necessarily con. 
sidered by Dr. Fisher, his manner of their 
treatment is essentially different. The two 
volumes, therefore, do not in any proper 
sense cover the same ground. Neither is 
superfluous by reason of the other. Both are 
valuable and elaborate contributions to the 
thinking of the times. We are especially glad 
to greet Dr. Harrisin the field of metaphysics 
and religious philosophy. The pupils who 
have received his instructions and the friends 
who have listened to his conversation have 
long been aware that the philosophical and 
theological inquiries of the times have been 
familiar to his thoughts, and that he has 
considered them with no lack of patient at- 
tention and continued reading, that he has 
considered them in all their aspects. They 
will not be surprised to find that this volume 
gives abundant evidence that their estimate 
of his achievements in reading and thought 
have been by no means too exalted. They 
will find satisfying proof that he is familiar 
not only with the ordinary philosophers and 
theologians of the schools, but that he has 
studied with equal painstaking the repre- 
sentations of the negative schools in science 
as truly as in theology, and that his state- 
ments of the doctrines of the latter are 
full, exact and candid, while his refutations 
are hard to be evaded or answered. The 
literary excellence of these discussions will 
not fail to be appreciated by the competent 
critic. The quotations and allusions give 
proof of a wide range of reading on the part 
of the author; a range quite beyond the ordi- 
nary field of theology and philosophy. 
These give life and interest to essays which 
otherwise might seem dry and monotonous 
from the very nature of the subject matter, 
and open not infrequently pleasant veins of 
humor. The uniformly elevated tone of 
the discussion is equally marked, as it some- 
times lifts the reader toa lofty hight of 
emotion and shows him that his guide is no 
stranger to imaginative flights and not infre- 
quently is warmed by the glow of poetic 
feeling. It is rare that a work which is of 
necessity, so severely metaphysical in 
both topics and treatment, is so enlivened by 
the varied contributions of a widely culti- 
vated mind from a liberal couree of reading. 
Dr. Harris, we ought to add, is in no sense 
behind the times either in his acquaintance 
with the leading tendencies of philosophical 
thinking in England or Germany. Nor 
has he confined his professional reading to the 
metaphysics of ancient and modern schools. 











* THe PHILOSOPHICAL Basis OF THEIGM; an examina- 
tion of the Personality of Man vo ascertain his capacity 
to know and serve God, aad the validity of the 
principles underlying the defense of Theism. By 
SAMUEL Harr, D.D.,LL.D. Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale College. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. 

THE GRounp or THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 
By Gzoror P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D. Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1888. 





He is equally at home in the new physics 
of these days, whether these take the form 
of materialistic theories of the soul, the 
molecular hypotheses of matter, the cor- 
relation and conservation of force, and the 
several varieties of evolutionary cosmology. 
In all these classes of speculation he 
shows himself to be entirely at his ease. 
The temper of his discussions is eminently 
cool. His passionate and candid argument 
cannut fail to command the respect of any 
antagonist of the Atheistic or Agnostic 
schools, who will take the pains to read his 
criticisms or to review his arguments. In 
respect of coolness, and dignity and self-pos- 
session, his work is an excellent model for 
scientists, metaphysicians and theologians 
of every complexion. 

Dr. Fisher’s work has the excellent char- 
acteristics of his other writings, which are 
now so generally and so favorably known 
to the public, which has already had many 
valuable specimens of his achievements in 
every style which is found in this volume. 
A few of these papers, principally critical, 
have already been published, but these have 
been recently and greatly enlarged and 
more thoroughly methodized than when 
originally issued. The new matter is prin- 
cipally made up of discussions of the chief 
questions which relate to Christian Theism ; 
and both classes of papers, the old and the 
new, have been arranged into an orderly 
and complete discussion of the principal 
points in the argument for Theism and 
Supernaturalism. The critical and the 
general public have already had abun- 
dant occasion to feel and express 
their obligations to him for his candid 
and conscientious labors in these fields 
of labor. We feel confident that these 
last contributions will be welcomed with 
fresh gratitude, and will be esteemed as 
perhaps the ripest and best of his life. 

We refrain from any statement of other 
special points of interest which are dis- 
cussed in either of these volumes. To 
undertake to give the briefest synopsis of 
the contents of either would be altogether 
impossible. Much less is it possible to call 
attention to the positions which might be 
regarded as characteristic of the authors or 
their works, or as likely to be specially 
criticised or specially welcomed. There is 
plenty of such material in both; but 
our limits: give scant opportunity for 
critical treatment of matters of this kind; 
and we must content ourselves with com- 
mending both volumes to the earnest 
students of Christian truth. 

We cannot avoid the remark, however, 
that the production of works like these of 
solid and positive worth is in many respects 
a hopeful indication on the one hand that 
the Christian faith is not dying out, and on 
the other that theological wrangling is not 
the only species of theological activity with 
which its professors occupy their attention 
and their time. We trust that the gentle- 
men of the New Haven Theological School 
will continue to give evidence that they 
hold reasonable theology and are able to 
defend it. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue papers upon “The Christian League of 
Connecticut” by the Reverend Washington 
Gladden have been reprinted this week by 
The Century Company in two different editions. 
———From Macmillan & Co. we have received 
the new English Iliustrated Magazine, of which 
we shall speak further next week. The 
London Atheneum says that “in consequence of 
the orders received by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
they have found it necessary to print 150,000 
copies of its first number. Bernard Pick, 
Ph.D., has just finished his translation into 
English of the Treatise Berachoth, a valuable 
contribution to the library of Talmudic 
scholars. The importance of an acquaintance 
with this celebrated Treatise cannot fail to im- 











press them, and we are glad to learn 
that Dr. Pick has brought his ila- 
bors to a successful end. A new 
book, edited by Mr. Spurgeon, “ TIilustra- 


tions and Meditations; or, Flowers from a 
Puritan’s Garden,” is just published by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. The contents consist of 
cullings from the twenty-two volumes of 
Thomas Manton. To each of these extracts the 
distinguished editor has added comments and 
notes of his own, In the course of a recent 
private letter Mr. James Anthony Froude wrote 
to the Rev. Dr. Wheeler, the President of 
Allegheny College : “I thank you particularly for 
what you say of the publication of Carlyle’s 
memoirs, When I complete my account of him 





I can look confidently to a verdict in my favor; 
but, meanwhile, I have a bad time of it.” 
Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. an- 
nounce a new and carefully revised edition of a 
standard work, Dana’s ‘ Text Book of Geology,’* 
with about fifty pages of new matter added and 
new illustrations numerously inserted. The 
latest discoveries and theories now enter into the 
book’s contents, including the facts established 
by the late cruises of H. M. 8., “The Challenger.” 
The new monthly magazine edited by Dr. 
Dio Lewis has issued its October number, a full 
and highly readable and sensible one. There are 
suggestions in Dr. Howard Crosby's article, 
‘Our Young Women,” that will commend them- 
selves to every parent and any intelligent Ameri- 
can girl, To the previous announcements of 
the Messrs, G. P. Putnam's Sons, the following 
books must be added, to appear in course of the 
Autumn: ‘The Secret Service of the Confeder- 
ate States in Europe; or, How the Confederate 
Cruisers were Equipped,” by James D. Bullock, 
formerly Naval Representative to Europe of the 
Confederate States ; ‘‘ The Life of Frederick the 
Great,” by Colonel ©. D, Brackenbury (being 
Volume X of the new ‘Plutarch Series”); 
The True Theery of the Sun,” by Thomas 
Bassnet, author of the ‘ Mechanical 
Theory of Storms”; ‘A Study of the History of 
Democracy,” by Jonathan Norcross, D.D. ; 2 new 
novelette by Grace D, Litchfield entitled ‘* Only 
an Incident”; anda volume by President Bas- 
com, of Wisconsin University, ‘The Words of 
Christ.”- Mr. Charles Barnard, in a clever 
and characteristic article in The Critic of Octo- 
ber 6th, endeavors to show that the theater is 
simply a publishing house; and that unknown 
authors should share with the managers the 
risk of putting their works upon the stage. We 
have no doubt that this new view of the relations 
of authors and managers is one to strike the lat- 
ter class as admirably proper.—_--—Mesers. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in press 
a volume by the Hon. George W. Julian, called 
* Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872.” The 
author is widely known throughout this country, 
having been during most of this period named a 
conspicuous figure in American politics, 
Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storra’s new edition of ‘* The Psal- 
ter; or, Selections from Scripture for Respon- 
sive Reading,” originally introduced into the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, has now been 
utilized by the First Congregational Church, 
Bridgeport,Conn., the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., and the First Presbyterian 
Church, Lockport, N.Y. The latter church 
introduced The Psalter and Holbrook’s 
“Worship in Song” combined, The 
new novel, by E. P. Roe, is entitled ‘ His 
Sombre Rivals,” the first edition, 25,000 copies, 
being needed to supply the immediate demand. 
The scene of the story is laid in the time of the 
War of the Rebellion ; and Col. Hasbrouck, of 
West Point, to whom the author submitted his 
proofs for criticism, says of the description of 
the Battle of Bull Run: “It is the best and 
truest description of that battle that I have yet 
seen.” All the same, we are sorry to have 
another Civil War novel. There have been so 
many ; and their political and social effect is not 
commendable.———-The new monthly, devoted 
exclusively to Shakespearean literature, to be 
called ‘‘ Shakespeariana,” and to be published 
by the Leonard-Scott Publishing Company, of 
this city, will be edited by one of the first 
students in Shakespeare of our day. The maga- 
zine will not be at all an expensive one, and all 
readers and literary persons will doubtless be 
interested in its success, We have hoped for just 
such a publication for a good many years,_——— 
It is not often that J. W. Bouton, the well- 
known art publisher, has made a more brilliant 
preliminary announcement than the following, 
which includes the more important of hie Fall 
publications: ‘Polychromatic Ornament; 
Edited by A. Racinet and Illustrated with One 
Hundred and Twenty Plates in Gold, Silver ard 
Colors”; “ The Art of the Old English Potter; 
au Account of the Progress of the Craft in Eng- 
land from the Earliest Period to the Middle of 
the 18th Century,” by T. M: Solon, illustrated 
with 50 etched plates (limited edition only) ; ‘The 
Dogma and Ritual of High Magic; Translated 
trom the French of Eliphaz Levi by Alexander 
Wilder, M.D.”; a superb edition of Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey,” with twelve full- 
page photogravure plates and a large 
number of pen-and-ink sketches, orna- 
naments etc, (also limited to a small number 
of copies); ‘“L’Art Japonais,” by M. Louis 
Gonse, in two quarto volumes, illustrated sixty- 
four full-page plates (thirty in colors), thirteen 
etchings, twenty-one heliogravures and seven 
hundred small engravings, fac similes, etc. etc. ; 
Brillat-Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du Gout,” an ele- 
gant edition embellished with fifty-two etchings 
by Lalauze; and a beautifully illustrated (and 
bound) translation of Vergil’s Eclogues, from 
the pen of the late Samuel Palmer. The 
October number of Baldwin's Monthly contains 
contributions from some of our most popular 
periodical writers. Miss Edith M. Thomas sends 
a sonnet ; Mr. Joel Benton an article upon John 
A. Dorgson, and Eben E. Rexford, a poem, 
“Wooing.” 
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....From the press of the Messrs, Henry C. 
Lea's Son & Co. we have, in a handsome octavo 
0f603 pages, Studies in Ohurch History, by Henry 
C. Lea. These studies were first published in 
1869, with the exception of an essay on “The 
Early Church and Slavery,” which is now added 
new to the volume. They treat of “The Rise of 
the Temporal Power,” ‘ Benefit of Clergy” and 
“Excommunication,” in addition to the topic al- 
ready mentioned. The first three of these topics 
cover the main abuses which called the Refor- 
mation into life, and the exclusive devotion of 
the work to topics of this character, gives ita 
critical severity of tone which seems more un- 
friendly to Christianity than it 1s, though in the 
treatment of great characters, like Luther, and of 
great movements, like the Scotch Reformation, 
the critical habit proves too strong for the author 
and limits his attention to minor points, to the 
hurt of the great and characteristic features of 
the history. Such records cannot be trusted to 
give a just or faithful picture of the times. 
However true, and however accurate, they are 
too partial and out of proportion. We say this 
without disparagement of the work as a whole, 
which is done with care and research, and con- 
tains a large amount of information, collected 
from scattered sources and made to bear on 
points which come up continually in the require- 
ments of a literary and of an intellectual life. jThe 
essay on ‘I'he Early Church and Slavery” is a 
bright page of Christian history, which will always 
stand to the credit of the Church and which is 
discussed in this volume with learning and en- 


thusiasm. 
-_ 


GODET’S “ROMANS.” 


Tue following note explains itself : 


Dear Mr, Eaitor :—P\ease allow me to make a alight 
correction of a statement in the review of the 
American edition of Godet’s “ Romans,” in your 
last isaue. You say of my notes that they “are in- 
tended to correct the author’s deviations from Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy.” I insist, on the contrary, that 
the sole tention was to give what | suppose to be 
the meaning of the Apostie according to the estab- 
lished laws of exegesis, Of course I may have been 
biased by my theological views ; but my intention 
was to treat all the questions raised exegetically and 
not otherwise, The one exception to this relates to 


a possible probation after death, which, as it waa not 

givea by Dr. Godet a# a statement of the Apoastie, 

needed to be treated on general grounds as well as 

on the basis of the tenor of the epistie as a whole, 

With thanks for the courtesy and kind words of the 

reviewer, lam yours, etc., T. W. CHAMBERS, 
October 4th, 18838. 


-_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


yOwing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing vaper. the 
old designations of books, as Ato. svo, L2mo, ete., 
give so litte indloation of size that we shali herea/ster, 
forthe present. al least, geve the measures of vookain 
thia list tn inches and quarters. The number first 
given fs the length, | 


The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geogra- 
phy, Government, Literature, Social Life 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and 
ite Inhabitants. By 8. Wella Williams, LL.D. 
author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of 
the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 
Iiiustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 
In two volumes, 94x64. Vol. I. Pp, xxv, 436. 
Vol. IT. Pp, xii, 776. New York: Charles Serib-. 
DOD TTB, cose cococccceccoccveccceccconsescccccoce 9 00 
The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, 
Historical and Dogmatic Inquiry into the 
Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testa. 
ments. By George T. Ladd, D_D,, Profes<or 
of Mental end Moral Philosophy in Yale Col. 
lege. [on two volumes Yip xB i. Vol. I. pp. 
xxii,7‘1. Vol. Il, Pp, xiii, 765, Thesame.,... 700 
ory of the Rise of the Huguenots of France. 
a Henry M. Baird, Profeseor tn the Univere- 
ity of the City of New York. In two volumes 
ayux5. Vol. I. Pp. xxvii, 677 fol, IL. xvi, 
6M Rine GEER scccccceccecoeuvesoecee cvccesccccees 8 BO 
7 sh Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. 
Eng Stoddard. I. Chaucer to Burns. 74¢x5, pp. 
liv, 831. IL, Lyrics of the Century. 7'9x6, pp. 
xliv, 35. The same (per volume) 


The A. L. O. E. Library. Complete in 60 volumes, 
7x4. _1. Ned Franks; or, The Christian's 
Panoply, vp. 1”. The Red Cross Knight; 
or, The Christiar Panoply, pp. 193. 2. False- 
ly Accused; or, Christian Conquests, pp. 175. 

‘he Bags of Gold; or, Christian conquests, 
» 170. 3. The Children's Treasury of New 
Blories, pp. 277. Walter Kinning, the Adopted 
Hon, pp..142. 4. The Children’s Tabernacle; 
or, Hand-Work and Heart-Work, pp. 820. 
David Aspinwall, The Wanderer in Africa, 
yp. 187. 6. A Braid of Cords, pp. 875. 6. The 
Piristian Mirror; or, Words in Season, pp. 
Success; or, Four Heada 
to Furnish, pp, 276. 8. Cortiey, Hull; or, The 
urest, pp. 205, 

Stories from Jewish History, pp. 178 


», 257. True Heroiam DF 
1%. Exiles in Babylon; or, Children of Light 
p. 384, 18. An Eden in England, pp, 369. 14. 
Baay Ellerslie; or, Old Friends with New 
Faces, pp, 6. 15. CyriiAshley. A Tale, pp. 
817. if The Giant Killer; or, The Bat 
Which all must Fight, PR; 1%. The Rob: 
Family; or, Battling with the World. pp. 195, 
17. ora; or, Self-Deception, pp. B04. Ned 
Manton: or, The Cottage OY the Stream. pp. 
%. 1s. Giles Oldham; or, Miracles of Heaven. 
ly Love in Daily Life, pp. 344. Neddy and Hie 
Mother. By Immanuel! Wichern, pp. #. 19. 
Good for Evil, and Other Stories, pp. 2838. 
Wingsand Stings. A Tale forthe Young, Pp. 
130, 20. Haunted Rooms, A Tale, pp. 363. 21. He- 
brew Heroes. ‘ale Founded on Jewish His- 
tory, pp. 966. 2. Holiday Chaplet of Stories, 
Miah Sunday Shaplet_of Stories, pp. 247. 
iful; or, The Bible Museum, 
p. 279. Angus Tarlton, pp. 135. 24. Idols in 
e Heart. A Tale, pp. 3*9. 25. A Wreath of 


. i, e 
le 4 78. The Story of a Needle, pp. 
ry 4 Ps is, 99. A 
Nutshell of Knowledge, pp. 24. Fairy Frisk. 


, pp. 486. 22. The Lake of the Woods, 
Sto. 88. Little Bullets from Batala an 
Bren Peril« passed pp. 558. 84. On The Way: 
-) 


>. 588. y 
‘eighbor’s Shoes; or, Feeling for Bihers, pp. 
ii a4 Prece Practice; or, Stories hy. 
mT heb hie an he aa 
e the Poacher, pp. e 4 e au 
k is Prisoners, yD. $65. 37. Christian Love and 
yalty; or. ie Rebel Reclaimed BP 288, 
Chief's Daughter; or, Daybreak 
ain, pp. 124,  %&. Ree cued 
hw 


. &. Sheer Off. A Tale 
Bhepherd of tethlehem, Ki 
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Other Stories, pp. 176. 48. Victory Stories, BP: 

460. 44, War and Peace. A Tale of the . 

treat from Canbul, pp. 868. Guy Dales- 
: Wreath of 5 


P bp Bl. 46. 
asket: or, fhe World and ita 
Wiles. pp. 276. Parliament in the Playroom, 
pp. 17%. 47. The Silver Kore, 6, PP.204. 
44. The Spanish Cavalier; A Story of Seville, 
pp. 4. 49. The Black Oliff and Other Stories 
on the Parables, Py », 863. 8, The Triumph 
Over Midian PP; dy Zaida’s Nursery Note- 
Book. For the Use of Mothers, pp. 169. New 


York: Robert Carter & Brothers............... 00 
Stopbe n, M.D. By the author of “The Wide, . 
fide World.” 7%x4\4, pp. 4. The same..... 1 75 


Aldersyde. A Border Story of Seventy Years 
o, By AnnieS. Swan. With Six Original 
Illustrations. 7%x5'4, pp. 31s. Thesame...... 150 

Jock Halliday, A Grassamarket Hero, or, Sketches 

of Lite and Character in an Old City Parish. 
By Robina F. Hardy, author of * Nannette’s 
New Shoes,” etc. 7x4%, pp. 192, Thesame... 100 

Our Young Folks’ Plutarch. Edited by Rosalie 
Kaufman. %'4x6, pp. 460. Philadelphia: J. B. 
RODEN GON cccddccccccscbeedeschodes ceccdee 8 00 

Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores. A Story. 

By Uncle Lawrence. 9$'4x7, pp. 245. The 
| Per eee egueeseesrec ctethaene 200 

Banned and Blessed, After the German of E. Wer- 
ner. By Mra. A. L. Wister, translator of 
“ The Old Mu’mselle’s Secret,” etc. 74¢x5, pp, 

BIE DO MRING, cccccoccccscevecostéeesctsceuessvase 150 

Two Years at Hillsboro. By Julia Nelson. 
7342bi4, pp. 987. The same........c..sececcceses 1 25 
Comparisons. ByMarshall Brown. 7/4x5, pp. 
826 he same,,........ 

Bible Sturies for Young Children. By Caroline 
Hadley, author of “ Children’s Sayings,” etc. 
Illustrated. 74x54, pp. vi, 423. The same.. 100 

Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essave. Re- 
wrinted from the Theological and Fortnightly 
teviews, etc. y | Frances Power Cobbe 
74x54. Boston: George H. Eliis.............. 200 

A Sylvin City; or, Quaint Corners in Philadel- 
phia. UOlustrated. i4x5'4. DD. ix, 504. Phila- 
delphia: Our Continent Publishing Com- 
pany. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert 2 00 

Sermons Preached in English Churches. By the 
Rev, PMillips Brooks, 44x54, pp. viii, 311. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. .........-+eee00 

Mexico and the Mexicans; or, Notes of Travel 
in the Winter and Spring of 184, By Howard 
Conkling. Illustrated. 74x64, pp. x, 298. 
New York: Taintor Brotherr, Merr 1& Co.. 160 

Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discover- 
ies, By Prot. H, 5. Osborn, LL.D. | 8x6%, 
pp. vin, 232. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Oo. 1 25 

A Great Treason. A Story_of the War of Inde- 
pendence. By Mary A.M. Hoppus. 7%x5b, 
pp. vili, 695. New York: Macmillan & bo 

Christianity and Humanity. A Course o. Lec- 
tures deiivered in Meiji Knaido, Tokio, Japan. 
By Charies 8. Eby, B.A., including one by 
Prof. J. Ewing, B.sc., F.R.S.E., and Prof, 
J.M, Dixon, M.A. 9x, pp. xvi, 296. Yokoha- 
ma: R, Meiklejohn &CO,,.......ccccccecceceseees 

Patrice, Her Love and Work, A Poem in Four 
Parts. By Kdward F, Hayward, author of 
* Willoug by. ete, #yxb4, pp. 140, Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co 

Littell’s Living Age, Fifth Series, Vol. XLITI,. 
From the Beginning, Vol.CLVIII, July, Au- 
gust, September, 1485, 9x6, pp. vi. 424, Bos- 
COs TAGECNE B OG, cccccocscvccacsccopecassocececes 

Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. 
Vol, U1, for 482, 94¢x6, pp. vili, 467. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office 

David, King of Israel. His Life and its Lessons, 
By the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D, (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x84, pp. 97. New York; 
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Harper & Brothers,.......... 
AStrugyle for Fame. A Novel. By Mra. J. H. 
Hiddell, author of * The Senior Partner,” ete. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 93. The 
| | MPPPPTTTTTITITTITILILITTETiTririr Tere rere 0 20 
Illustrations and Meditations; or, Flowers trom 
a Puritan's Garden, Distilled ‘and Dispensed 
by C. H. Spurgeon, (Standard Library.) 74x 
6, pp. v, 285. New York: Funk & Wagnalls.,. 06 25 
Notes on the Late Revision of the New Testa- 
ment Version. By the Rev. Daniel RK. Good. 
win. 9 4x6, pp, 212. New York: Thomas 
I cn dnnccsbakeitnendibane aaenibined ceubitiedn 200 
“ Not My Way "; or, Good Out of Evil. A Tale. 
By T. M. Browne. T}oxb'g, pp. 2165. Thesame, 100 
History of the United States of America from 
the Discovery of the Continent, By George 
Bancroft, The Author's Last Revision. Vol. 
III, x6, pp. xiv, 480,56. New York: D. Apple. 
CD BGG cocccvccese 90000600 Ce reneesseretsecsocces 
A Natural History Reader for Schoo] and Home, 
Compiled and Arranged by James Jobonnot, 
author of “ Principles and Practice of Teach. 
ing,” ete, 749x644, pp. xvii, 414. The same.... 
American Statesmen, Albert Gallatin. By John 
Austin Stevens. 74x56, pp. 419% Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............cececceceees 1 25 
The Early Poetical Works of Franklin E. Den- 
ton, author of “The Glass Dwarf." 749x53s, 
yp. xii, 224. Cleveland, O.: William W. Wil- 
BOUAM, cccncccesecsces tes geepceseccbocessccccceseboe 
Drill Lessons in Hebrew. By Willis J. Beecher, 
Professor of Hebrew in Auburn Theological 
Seminary, 8x4%4, pp. Auburn, N, Y.: 
Knapp, Peck & Thomeon...............s.ses00+. 
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Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Edited by 
William Shepard, #\%x6%, pp. 334. G. P. Put- 


Instinct: Ita Office in the Animal Kingdom and 
ita Kelation to the Higher Powers in Man. 
By P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D., author of “ Re- 
lations of Natural History,” etc. 8x64, pp. 
> We Sinscusndnnectevdsctaanscchnse cde 2 60 
The American Girl's Home Book of Work and 
Play. By Helen Campbell, author of “Under 
Green Appre- Bomrne, | ote. [ilustrated. &xé6, 
pp, xiv, 417. The same,,,............sceeeee sees 200 


Work for Women, By George J. Manson, 7x5, 


pp. vi, 139. The same........... treeresesee 060 
Health Notes for Students. By Burt G. Wilder, 
M.D. 6x3}s, pp. 68. Paper. The same....... 0 20 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OOKS ON BUILDING Painting, Decorat- 

y ing, etc. For my 

eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, address, 
inclosing three 3-cent stam 


os, 
WM. T.¢ OMNTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Remarkable and Important Book. 


This Day: 


Natural Lavy in the Spistual World 


BY HENRY DRUMMOND, F. R. 8. E. 

Ove, GEOR, GS BIR, cess cccvcccccescsececeoes Price, 82 00 
The Rom THE PRESS: & he t Re 
Ne e theory enounces may almos a 
discovery, and will be canvaseed by all who take Hy 
serious interest in the broader aspects and deeper prob- 
lems of either science or religion.””——" A most able 
and interesting book.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
JAMES POTT, Publisher, 
412 Astor Place, New York. gritty 

HARPER’S PERIUVDICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





on receipt as Nine C 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NN. Y. 


One Year......... 
HAKPERS WEERLY, agitate | 
HARPERS YOUNG PE PLE, “ pent 
tH IRPER'S CATA OGUE will be sent by 
“Us, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE, A Critical, Historical and Dog- 
matic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of 
the Old and New Testaments. By GEoRrGE 
T. Lapp, Professor in Yale College, author 
of ‘*The Principles of Church Polity.” 2 
vols., 8vo, $7.00. 


The object of this book is to answer the question* 
“ What is the Bible?” and in doing this to pass in re- 
view all the tenable theories of revelation, of inspira- 
a and of the natureand authority of the Word of 
G 


Professor Ladd, in his first volume, discusses the 
claims of the Bible, the different classes Of phenomena 
exhibited, the authorship of the biblical books, their 
language and style, and the canon and text of the 

nie. 


The second volume is concerned with the inquiry: 
“‘Whathas the Catholic Church believed concerning 
the Bible, and what doctrine of sacred Scriptures ac- 
cords with all the most closely allied Ch stian doc- 
trines and with the common experiences in the direc- 
tion and growth of religious life?” ; 

The divcussion, of course, has an intimate bearing 

upon the essential questions of religion and religious 
faith, but icis wholiy untrammeled by mere conven- 
tional or traditional restrictions. 
The intense concern at the present day in all that 
relates to the doctrine of the divine inspiration of the 
Bible renders the publication of a work like the pres- 
ent, which discusses the whole question anew in all 
its bearings and with reference to the latest and 
most dominant modes of thought, especially oppor- 
tune and important. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 4 Survey of 
the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its inhabitants. With Dlus- 
trations and a New Map of the Empire. 
By 8. Wetits WituiaMms, LL.D., Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale College ; author of Tonic and Syl- 
labic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. 
2 vols., 8vo. $9.00. 


‘There is no other single work in existence describin 
the character, resources and history of a country ond 
its inhabitants, which, tor completeness and trust- 
worthiness, can be compared with this account of the 
Chinese and their Empire. The circumstances under 
which the book was written fully justify this claim. 
Dr. Williame resided for forty-three yearsin Chinaand 
occupied the whole of this period with the study of the 
land and itsinhabitants, During this timethechanges 
occurred which have raised the Chinese Enipire from 
a position of semi-barbarism almost to the rank ef a 
modern European state, 

“ The Middle Kingdom" isnot only the fullest and 
most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
country that exists, but it is also the most readable and 
entertaining. An important feature of the work is a 
— map of the Chinese Empire from the best modern 
authorities, nore complete and accurate than any map 
of the country hitherto published, 


BIBLICAL STUDY, Its Principle, Meth- 
ods, and a History of its branches. Together 
with a Catalogue of a Reference Library for 
Biblical Study, By Onarues A. Bricas, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages in Union Theological Seminary. 1 
vol., Crown, 8vo. $2.50. 


Professor Briggs's book is admirably adapted for the 
use of the great number of readers and Bible students 
who devire to know the results of the most recent in- 
vestivation and the best modern scholarship in the field 
of biblical study. Without such a guide it is impossi- 
ble to comprehend the discussions which now tate 
the religious world as to the canon of languages, the 
atyle, the text, the interpretation and the criticism of 
Scripture, Each of these departments, with other kin- 
dred topics, is treated in a brief but thorough and com- 
prehensive manner, aud their history and literature 
are presented together with their present aspect. 


A New Edition at a Reduccd Price. 


THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF 
FRANCE, By Henry M. Bain, Pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New 
York. 2 vols., 8vo, with a map. 
duced to $3.50. 


“ Professor Baird’s History is fairly entitled to take 
its place amons the standard histories; in the qualities 
which are essential to history—painstaking accuracy 
and judicial fairnexss—it is the peer of those of the best 
historical writers, and it is certainly surpassed by none 
who have undertaken to treat this particular and im- 
portant epoch."—Literary World. 


Price re- 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
__743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


“NOW READY. 


Volume III of The New Revised Edition of 


BANCROFT’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


In this edition of his great work the author 
has made extensive changes in the text, con- 
densing in places, enlarging in others, and care- 
fully revising. It is practically a new work, 
embodying the results of the latest researches, 
and enjoying the advantage of the author’s long 
and mature experience. The original octavo 
edition was published in tioelve volumes. The 
present edition will be completed in six volumes, 
each volume containing about twice as much 


matter as the original volumes. 


BATTLE of 
the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the 
world, 100-PAGE CATALOGUE Sree. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT sold by dealers. Sent for examina- 
tion BEFORE payment on evidence of good faith. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 








Important to Sunday-School Teachers. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: 
HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By the Rev. WiLL1aAM M. TayLor, D.D., Minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 4to, Paper, 
25cents. No. 338in Harper's Franklin Square Library. 


As the Sunday-schools are now studying the 
portion of Scripture illustrated in this work, 
teachers and senior scholars will do well to pes- 
sess themselves of a copy of this edition, which 
is published in a convenient and portable form, 
and at a price so low as to be within the means of 
all. 


“Tothe student of the Bible this book will prove # 
great assistance, especially in the attainment of a 
clear understanding of the Psalms of David, anda true 
ppeeociaies of their emotional and poetic as well as 
their religious character. It is a work that pastors 
and teachers in Sunday-schools and all readers of the 
Bible will find exceedingly valuable and instructive.” 

In his adaptation of the history to practical uses he 
manifests an originality and fervor ot thought which 
enables him to evolve the most weighty and spiritual 
lessons.— Evangelist, N. Y. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 


DR. TAYLOR'S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Davin, Kina or Israet, DANIEL THE BELOVED, 
EvisAH THE PropHet, Moses THE Law-GIvER, 
PETER THE APOSTLE, PAUL THE MISSIONARY. 


12mo Cloth, 81 50 Each. 


— 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


C2” Harper & BrorueRs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of the price. 


STEPHEN, M. D. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
**WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 
12mo. $1.75 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. 1.76 
2. The End of aCoil. A Story. * 1.75 
3. The Letter of Credit. A Story - 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Story « 1.75 


MISS PRUDENCE. By Jennie 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 1.50 
Philosophy & Christianity, 

Morris. 1.75 
How Shall I goto God? Bonar. 40 
A. L.O. E. Library. New Edi- 

tion, 16mo. Crimson cloth, 50 vols. 

Wood case, NET. 28.00 
A Bag of Stories. By A. B.Warner 75 
Life of Robert Moffat. - - 1.25 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols. 10.00 
Moses and the Prophets. Green. 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 
*." Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, ow 
receipt of the price. 


Houghton, Mifflin &Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. 


THE SHIP AND ICE JOURNALS OF Lirvrt.-Com- 
MANDER GEORGE W. DeLona,U. 8. N. Edited by his 
wife, Emma DeLona, 2 vols. 8vo., with a steel por- 
trait of Lieut-Commander DeELone and numerous 
Illustrations. Price, per set, $7.50. 

This most thrilling story of Arctic adventure and hu- 


man endurance is suld by subscription; but an reon 
can subscribe for it at the bookstores. — 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


VOL. IX OF “AMERICAN STATESMEN.” By Joun 
AUSTIN STEVENS. 1é6mo, $1.25. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 


Asupplementary volume of the Little Classic Edi- 
tion of HawTHORNE’s Works, 18mo, $1.00. 


N. B. The price of the Little Classic edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works is reduced to $1.00 a volume, 


RIVERSIDE EMERSON 


Vol. V. ENGLISH TRAITS. 
VI. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
Price, $1.75 a volume. 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY. 


The largest and best stock in the country. Send for 
Catalogue. Inquiries promptly answered. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau St. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
TWO VOLUMES OF 
A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


EDITED BY W. J. LINTON AND R. H. STODDARD. 
A series of five small volumes, 12mo, about 350 pp. 
a price $1. 


CHAUCER TO BURNS, Now Read 
1a LYRICS OF THE NINETEEN TH “CENTURY. 
Now Ready. 


III. BALLADS AND ROMANC ES. 
IV. DRA MATIC SCENES 
CHARACTERS. 
V. TRANSLATIONS. 
The volumes will be sold separately or in sets. 


This Collection is the largest yet undertaken, nd 
covers more fully than any other the whole field of 
English poetical literature. At the same time its form 
is the most convenient possible, the five volumes of 
handy size gréat.y surpassing in this respect a single 
heavy beak. 

‘As the work was directly suggested by the defects of 
the existing antholovies, it has especially sought to 
— these in two nl 


AN ¥ In November. 


through 
most thorough a ne 
Upon this pont special stress is laid, it Deine the aim 

of th he editors to produce a& cye lopedia ot English 
verse, the te at of which shall bean authority. Beside 
the fact that the work is the result_of many years’ 

eneral collection, comparison, and criticism, Mr. 
finton has devoted the jaet year_ entirely to minute 
study and verification in the British Maseum. 

Each volume will contain, as an introduction, an 
essay by Mr. Stoddard on the period or class of Eng- 
lish boo trv which it covers. The introduction to the 
first volume also treats of English poetry before 
Chaucer. 

The poems of each author are grouped under his 
name, and at the end of each volume are very brief 
biographical and bibliographical notes by the editors 
upon the poets represented init. Brief glossarial and 
explanatory notes are also appended, with 


others 
noticing current differences of text, etc. 


*.* These books are for. sale by all book-sellers, or 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748 and 745 Broadway, | Ne w »w York. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
LEAGUE OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


By Rev. WASHINGTON (iLADDEN, LL.D. 





This remarkable series of papers, which at- 
tracted so much attention when published m 


Tue Century Magazine, during the Winter of | 


1882-83, has been reprinted in book form, and & 
large edition is now ready. 
The press everywhere commends it as “the most 
powerful practic al solution of the problem of 
Christian unity in the work of evangelization 
that has yet been attempted.” The New York 
INDEPENDENT urges every clergyman and every 


layman to read and ponder well the history of | 


the League. : 

*.* In large, clear type, on good paper ; price, 
in full cloth binding, 75 cents; 
cents. For sale by all” dealers, or ‘sent, postpaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of price, 


Tut CENTURY CO., New York, N. ¥. 


JUDGE ANDREWS’ NEW BOOK. 
CFLURC EE waw. 


BUGC 4 et iy ON THE OF THE PROT- 
ee NT EPISC yf Oe invite ta Bt UNITED 
PRATES OF AME A, ITS URCE AND 


SCOPE. By JouNn Ww. ,- M..., cloth, $1.25. 
A Daily Text Book. 


Conpeinte a Ls t selection for e “very day inthe year, 
the Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a 


Edited by W. F. Winks. 


uare 12mo, red line, ere hment, wilt top, $1.25. 
Th “Tmitation of Ch st,” first published in 1486, 
has, it is said, passed through athousand editions; it 
as been a favorite manual with Christians of every 
name. Mr. Whittaker has given us selections trot 
it for — day inthe year, ina most elegant form. 
he t is clear, the paper good, the pages sur- 
round ay ‘with # red line, and there is a rubricated title 


page. The binding is unique. —The Churchman, 
En 


rlish Cathedrals. 
Their Architecture, Symbolism and History, 
piled * P 


red edges. Price, 60 cent 
Everybody in these days goss or may go to England, 
and when there will wish to visit its stately cathe. 
drals, some of which have come down to us from the 
early days of Christianity. All such and others, if 
there are any who stay at home, will welcome this 


to 


gon 
Squase lgmo, cloth limp, 


little poenesi. It is compiled by Miss E. Boyd, 
of Alban rom the best sources, and gives mune i 
information. touching these venerable piles.—The 


Churchma 
(rr eCople 4 mailed, postpaid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOS. WHITTAKER, 2 ANO 3 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 


SELECTED PERIODICALS. 


Morrow’s Price List sent for a 
Stamp. 
HE DEALS IN THE BEST EXCLUSIVELY. 
SUPPLY THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
CHILDREN. 


Here are a few of his sample prices : 


u rice. ) 
Dio Lewis’ meiieee $2.50 | His price for 
all five is 


Harpers’ Monthly, 4.00 

Wide Awake, 2.50 | 

a an (S.W.), 3,00 $11.75 
.00' 


it wad ot f Hy Ith ai. Of 
erald of Hea hy 00) 
Harpers’ Weekly, 4.00 | | His price for 


° i 
Atlantic Monthly, 4,00 | 

N. Y. Tribune (W.), 2.00 ne me. 

Indey ndent, 8.00 hes 


lar reductions made on almost any com- 
a desired. Give your choice, inclose a 
stamp with request and he will quote price. 


JOHN MORROW, 
Taylorstown, Wash. ; Co., , Pa. 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A.8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 


in paper, 50 | 


1 eration will welcome, T. Y. Crow 





NEW BOOKS. 


A. L. Wister’s New ‘Translation, 
BANNED AND BLESSHD. 


A novel after the German of E. Wazner, author of 
“ Bound by his Vows,” etc., Translated wy Mra. A. 
L, Wister, translator of “ The Second Wife,” “From 
Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


The Handy Book of Object Lessons; fram a Teacher's 
Note-Book. By J. WaLker. First and second 
series complete, 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


This work embraces lessons on the following sub- 
jects: The Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms; 
Physiology, Physical Geography and Manufactures, 


WITAND WISDOM OF PROVER- 
BIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Opp Comparisons. By MarsHaLL Brown, author of 
“Wit and Humor,” ete, 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 


By UncLe LAWRENCE, Profusely illustrated. Royal 
octavo, Extracloth. 82.00. 


Contains a large amountof information and ama 
ment on simple scientific subjects, related in the toy i m 
of a story, with numerous illustrations. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH 


By Rosatie KaurMan. Square §vo, With ilustra- 
tionsand maps. Extracloth. $3.00. 

Especially adapted for boys and givis; being all of 

Plutare h, told in a simplified and very interesting way. 


TWO YEARS AT HILLSBORO’, 
A Novel. Extra cloth. 


Mrs. 


By JULIA NELSON, Lmo, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be_ sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the prise, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadalphia, 


* Remember J Jacob ‘Abbott's Sensible vule to gige chil 
dren something that they are growing up to aay 
trom, coy dd own their stock af chil ren’s y be to 

ver 


CLASSIC JUVENILES. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
“The Prince of Writers for the Young.” 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. 
Eight volumes. lgmo esced 
THE ROLLO BOOKS. Fourteen vols. ‘emo. 
THE JONAS BOOKS, Six vols. 16mo.. . 
THE LUCY BOOKS. Six vols. Ifmo.............. 


The author of the ROLLO BOOKS is well-known 
wherever the English lgneps ape is spoken, and his 
books have become standard classics in the domain of 
children’s hterature, Itisa pert of every child's edu- 
cation to become familiar with them. 

“Jabob Abbott's books contain so muuch practical 
wisdom concerning the every-day life of chil¢ —\ and 
so many lessons in honor, truthfulness and courtesy, 
that they should not be left out of the libraries of boys 
and girls.” From Books for the Young, coms tiled by C. 
M, Hewins, Librarian os Hartford Librar es0ctanon. 

“We welcome, and we think the o pres went Juvenile en. 








tion of this series of uvenile claesics, 
and the * Lucy’ and the ‘Jonas’ Books are written 
with only the children within the writer’s horizon, as 
the children were first in the writer's heart. Some 

ears ago the New York Nation called for a reprint of 
he ‘ Rollo Books,’ and placed them among the best, if 
it did not declare them to he absolutely the best of ‘all 
mode rn juveniles.”—Christian Union. 

ter all, can any new books for children—do any 

have quite "the charm of these old favorites? ¢ h! 
there never were such books as these in their day; 
and there are some wise heads who roaintain that there 
never have been their like since, The author's faculty 
for arresting attention by means af common things and 
curneng it to adh 7 en an 8, amounts almost, if not 
quite, to genius,” -Liter or 
har he republication of “thirty. four volumes of Jacob 
Abbott's Books for children is an event deserving more 
than ordinary mention. Itis positively refreshing to 
the soul to come out from the distraction of our new 
Holiday books and high-spiced entertainments to 
Rollo’s first essays at pic king chips, piling wood, and 
whee. ling stones, or ar AY of those simple little tales 
where € ~ryr behave like children, and se Ti ny and 
bad of their life sen | on in the ordinary way.”—N. £. 
Journal of Educatic 


THOMAS y. CROWELL & CO., 

13 Astor Place, New York. __ 
PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
EDITED BY 
By REV. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. D.D., 
AND 
RK. M. McINTOSH. 


We confidently believe this to be tie eet poner, ‘ul 


combination ot Gospel ne AE MEET. 
INGS, PRASE MEETIN MER TINGS EX. 
PERIENCE MEETINGS, MIS) SBtO ARY MEETINGS, 
REVIVALS, and RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS, ever pub. 
lished in this or any other « onatey. 


to say more than that they ba ured us t 
“* PRAYER AND Praise” is the result of their best efforts 
to make gust sucha book as has and d 
manded for many years by all who are vat all tamiliar 
with the earnest, systematic, and aggressive Christian 
work of our times. 

Prayer and Praise contains $20 pages din the 
best style of the art, with a beaut mie “ilustrated 
outside title, and neatly sinter from new type, in 
three editions, as follows: Round Notes; Character, or 
Seven-shaped Notes; and Words without ‘Notes 

PRAYER AND PRAISE is certainly without # rival. 
If you are in need of such a book, order a copy for 
- — een before you supply the demand wit any 


i Editions, 75 cents per copy; 8. ” et Same 

60.00 per hundred. ord tion, 

2.50 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. Sp cegiiven, Cop 
of Music Edition for examination, mailed, Hen Copy 
60 cents. Word Edition, 20 cent 


8. 
In making. an order be eure to specify the kind of 
noses desired 


ddress J. W. BURKE & © Nia Publishers. 
Macon, Georgia. 


i 5, BARNES x00. Educational Publisbers,N. x 
GREAT SUCCESS. 


i Decorator and Finisher, 


The New a ba A Treating of every 


Farnishing rior 0 = of the In- 
Readin; Matter ell- nown, “3 ithors and Beau- 
tifal Designs for Fae ka and hea ed Rooms, 
Frescos, all Painting, rene Glass, 
veries, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., 
“ Handsomely. priv | soarod iustrated. 
- pivtaad et ter = 
wit ‘Hhustrations® _ hh he i y 
inly deserves .,/ Admirable in 
iHustration and in matter. Chr dvocate. 
“ Ha ndeomely Prine with u designe for 
Subec: ci per ahaa Single copies, 35 cents 
a ‘Sa pion | tor three Lt $100 ‘oe es, 


The Donereten ont Furnisher, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 1548, 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





= 








A Most Reliable and Valuable 
Work of Reference. 


A BICTI@NARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
TRIE P@'ETS; based upon Bohn’s dition, with nu- 
merousadditions from American iuthors. Careful- 
ly revised and corrected, with index of authors and 
ehrovological data, and a covrtordance index to every 
Wasawce in the volume. Introductory preface by R. 
H. #ropparp. 


Crown, Svo, 
Interleaved 


sa the copy having been compared with author's = A} 


he proof-eheets with {pe original text, 
has been verified not only by ‘the py 
a ut also by an expert employed for this purpose. 
“The system < indexing by nempbering the pass- 
8, and referring to them by numbers inthe / 
Of Authors: and General Index is a very thorough piece 
f work.” —Good Literature. 

“ke highest ambition of the compile rin this kind 
of work should be accuracy. udgment in the selec. 
‘tion of quotations, and their arra@ ta—on all 
‘those points the compilation stands strong, and can- 
Bvt fail to prove highly useful.”—INDEPENDENT. 

“Not only very comprehensive. but is also admir- 
ably indexed and arranged.” —Christian Union. 

“Those who have need of poetical « uotetions will 
find nothing more completely adapted eir deni “4 
than this book. We know of none as rood, Bohn 
edition has noindex.”"—Christian Intelli 

“The more competent the critic who examaines itthe 
a will be his favorable verdict.”—Congregalion- 


For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Must 1 the Old Testament Go? 


REV. W., F. CRAFTS. 
Take it be 4 in all this is, perhaps, most nearly the 
book for the hour, wherever the Bible is read. 


“It it is worth ten times its cost."—Christian Mirror, 
Portland. 


“ Vigorously and thoroughly answers the attack.” — 
Laysetoun Journal. 
“ Ada “pt for a wide popular reading."—Sunday- 
ay +} imea, Phila 
An able book. *—-Congregationalist, Boston. 


lémo. Cloth. Red edges, 40 cts., postpaid. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


178 Washington Si., Boston. 
EDUCATION. —_ 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 
Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 


Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to qpeak fluently either 5 Brentch, French or Ger- 
man, for the nominal price of 
subscribers—®5.00 for each language—become ac- 
tually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corres ts all exer. 
cises, and corresponds with them in regard to any 
difficulties which may aecur. 
Mpocimen Copy. Spanish, French or Ger- 
man. 25 ( 
a= IAL ro TO CLERGYMEN!—We will fupoly 
clerxy with the fifteen FRENOH, GERMA 
BPANISH BOOKS— ipciuaive St of she, Abovementtoned 











ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers. 


_______—CBoston, Mass, — 
“Peekskill ( (N. ‘s ¥.), Military Academy. For cir 
eculars, address Co J. Wuiout, A.M., Principal. 


Piai year. Open MILITARY ACADEMY Ouxstun. 
ar. pens September 12th. Buildings new 


‘rior eppoim monte, Civil Engineering, Chemical, 
Fi ‘oll oortase nlish rye. Degrees Con erred. Col: 
‘THE MYATT, President. 
DREY. ADIEN? SEMINARY, Carmel, N. ¥ 
Home-]i @,t norouch, rORTOREIYS. oy m illustrated 
circular, with full partic ITH,A 


TEACHERS WANTED. American Teachers’ 


36 Bureau, St. Louis. 
TRURO SEMINARY— ‘Suburban, 


BEL. LGU TELE (Sispent oJ.—F. r or Fosine Tatton. 
vantages, TMT i op or 

ne, GASHERTE De WITT Prinorran ee 

mn. DIO L WI8, | famosas PHYSICAL Gunrune. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1416 and 1414 Chestnut Free Philedelp ja, Pa, Course 
in Elocution. Gourse in Ora tory. eevaey, Course, 
Adapted to the wants of Clerg: raymen, Lawyers, Teachers 
and the general student. corm oF vin ‘Gotobor tet. 
Winter Term begins Dee for new 
eatalogue to the Secretary, J 






Ben 
B. BEOBTEL- 


ease 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


R. U. GOING °° . MARRIED ? 2 


R.Syvimanr, 37 John St.N_-Y. aa iesWedding bea 
SS 


_ WANTED. 


AT ALOGUE OF BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS 
cont Sree, inolading Mother, Bgme and 
Ple 


anes ever 
acid. $1. So anonthty: E, B. TREat, Publis co how feek. 





FoR the e 7th edition “Life and Labors/ 












9? tb 
of C.H.S a a CON,” Sreather st LO, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BOARD. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 





Tuer is this good feature in the anni- 
versaries of the American Board, they be- 
gan promptly. At3 pr. mM. precisely on Thurs- 
day, October 2d, the venerable President, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, opened the seventy- 
fourth annual meeting at Detroit, by invit- 
ing the great congregation to unite in singing 
the hymn, * Joy to the Lord.” Prayer was 
then offered by Dr. Webb, of Boston. The 
weather was fine. The arrangements for 
the entertainment of quests were liberal 
and worked to perfection, from the 
civil committee in waiting at the railway 
station to the very end. Ample provision 
was made for all visitors. The beautiful city 
withheld nothing. All denominations united 
in extending hospitalities and entertaining 
Dr. Eddy happily alluded 
to this in his graceful and well-turned ad- 
dress of welcome, especially when he re- 
ferred to the holding of the meetings in the 
Central Methodist church, which proved 
to be admirably adapted to the purpose, not 
only in the size of the audience room, but 
in the unusual number and convenience of 
the connected rooms and offices. 

The report of the Prudential Committee, 
read by Dr. Alden, opened with a reference 
to the deaths during the year of the Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, the Rev. Dr. Manning, of 
Boston, and of two other corporate mem- 
bers of the Board. 

During the year 4 missionaries and 12 as- 
sistant missionaries have been added to the 
force in the field, and 14 more, after a period 
of rest in this country, have returned to the 
active work. The report, including those 
of the two district secretaries, Dr. H. C. 
Haydn and Dr. 8. J. Humphrey, who de- 
scribed the efforts and plans in their fields 


the strangers. 


tor the more efficient organization of the 
work, brought out the gratifying result that 
in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut, which comprise Dr. 
Haydn's district, there was an average in- 
crease of 24 per cent. in the contributions 
of the year over the last, excluding lega- 
cies, and of 35 per cent. including them. 
The average per resident church-member, 
including gifts and legacies, was $2.34 for 
Connecticut, $1.69 for New York, 80 cents 
for Ohio, and $1.12 for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 109 churches, of 50 mem- 
bers each, or less, gave #2,246.26. Dr. Hum- 
phrey, from the western interior district, re- 
ported a gain over the previous year of near- 
ly 18 per cent. The number of contributing 
churches is 108 more than in any previous 
year. The statistical analysis of this report 
is worth study. The Woman's Board of 
this aistrict raised for the work a sum 
which falls only $200 short of that from all 
other sources in the district. As to the 
Missionary Herald, the expense account 
stands at $19,614.86, the credit account at 
$18,766.36, leaving a balance against the 
Board for the year on this account of less 
than #900, which is considered small for the 
service rendered. The Mission Dayspring 
has a circulation of 17,000. The Tract and 
Bible Societies have contributed from their 
publications to the amount of 
thousand dollars each. 

The total receipts for the year from all 
sources, as 8:0wn by the Treasurer’s report, 
with balance on hand from previous year, 
amounted to $591,488,67. This includes 
$67,000 available for annual expenses from 
the Otis legacy, the account for which is 
kept as a separate item and presented by 
itself. The tctal of expenditures is $590,- 
266.31, leaving a gratifying balance in the 
Treasury of $1,222.36. This expenditure is 
distributed as follows: $357,245 goes to 
the cost of Missions direct. To agencies 
went $9,005.98. To the Herald over in- 
come $848.52; to other publications $3,323.- 
03, and tothe general item of administration 
$20,691.30, making in all for costs $33,- 
868.83, or about six per cent. of the total 
sum raised. 

The entire appropriation from the Otis 
legacy for evangelistic and educational en- 
largement has now been expended; and 
whatever is hereafter appropriated in this 
direction must come from current annual 
receipts. The total increase in receipts 
over the previous year was $61,155.71, in 


several 





| 


- 





connection with which the report brings 
out the encouraging fact that about $45,000 
of the increase comes from ordinary volun- 
tary contributions. The appraised value 
of the securities from the Otis fund now 
held by the Treasurer is $318,406.60. The 
general permanent fund is reported at $163, 
047.32 and that for officers salaries at $59,- 
608,00. 

These reports were followed by Dr. 
Eddy’s happy and graceful address of wel- 
come, in which he el quently alluded tothe 
portrait of the late William E. Dodge, which 
was displayed at the time in a handsome 
framing of flowers, and was an appropriate 
tribute to the evergreen memory of this 
distinguished friend of the Board and its 
work. 

The prominent feature of the evening 
service was the annual sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Barbour,of Yale College, on Mark xii, 31 
and Lev. xix, 18, ‘*Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” a discourse more 
thoughtful and philosophic than popular, 
and enlivened by passages in the rich and 
racy style for which the Yale College 
preacuer is distinguished. He was listened 
to by arreager and attentive audience, which 
filled every part of the large house. 


The numbers thronging the church on 
Wednesday morning at the opening of the 
service indicated numerous arrivals since 
the previous day. When the Rev. Dr. Pier- 
son, of Philadelphia, opened the meeting 
by leading in the devotional exercises, the 
whole house, galleries and floor, was filled. 
After the announcement of some fourteen 
committees to report on as many different 
topics, the Home Secretary, Dr. Alden, read 
a thoroughly prepared paper on ‘Our An- 
nual Financial Problem,” which was quite 
in the style of his admired predecessor, the 
late Dr. Treat, and was designed to eluci- 
vate the mysterious question of * esti- 
mates” and ‘‘ appropriations,” and to pro- 
vide the members of the churches with some 
hints to guide their individual gifts, and to 
mark outa method by which the annual 
contributions may be raised to a grand 
total of $1,000,000, an annual sum which 
will not more than furnish the present field 
and provide for a vigorous prosecution of 
the work on its present basis without en- 
largement. In connection with this report 
mention was made of the reception of 
#5,000 from the family of the late honored 
Vice-President, Mr. Dodge, together with 
aletter from his son, full of Christian love 
for the work and affectionate memories of 
his father. This report was followed by a 
half-hour of devotional exercises, led by the 
Rev. Dr. Pentecost. 

The Board then proceeded to what was 
understood to be the weighty business of 
this year’s meeting—the report of the special 
committee on the Turkish mission. This 
committee, appointed at the last annual 
meeting ‘‘to take into consideration the 
whole subject of certain difficulties in our 
missions in Turkey,” and clothed with am- 
ple power to probe the matter to the bot- 
tom and suggest remedies, was composed 
of the Hon. Wm. Hyde, the Hon. I. B. Page, 
E. Stiles Ely, Esq., the Rev. G. L. Walker, 
D.D., the Hon. A. C. Barstow, the Rev. 
Thomas Laurie, D.D., and the Rev. Samuel 
Harris, D.D., who report having sent out 
numerous letters of inquiry to persons sup- 
posed to be acquainted with the grievances 
and difficulties of the Armenians in the 
West Turkey Missions. They give the re- 
sults of the very large correspondence to 
which these inquiries led, and of the yet 
more laborious examinations of the volu- 
minuous records of the missions at the 
Mission House in Boston. They explain 
that, while they had every reason to believe 
that the relations between the Board and 
the Armenian evangelical churches remain 
cordial and unshaken, they found real diffi- 
culties in the case, which required them to 
use the authority with which they were 
clothed, and send a delegation to examine 
the subject and consult with the 
brethren on the ground. The delegation 
appointed for this purpose, as a sub-com- 
mittee, was President Chapin, Professor C. 
M. Mead, and E. Stiles Ely, Esq., of New 
York City. The committee also voted to 
request the Prudential Committee to add a 
delegation of their own number. Dr. Clark, 
Dr. Alden and Mr. Torrey, of Boston, were 
appointed for this service. 

Dr. Laurie, the chairman of the special 





committee, and who read the report, then 
withdrew and introduced President Chapin, 
who proceeded to read the report drawn up 
by himself and Professor Mead, and which 
embodied the results of their observations 
at Constantinople and of their conferences 
with the parties concerned. The report of 
this sub-committee was long and full. It 
described their cordial reception at Con- 
stantinople by all parties and the steps they 
took to put themselves in connection with 
every branch of the Evangelical Armenian 
Church. It states the complaints made by 
the Executive Committee of the Bithynian 
Union against the mission. These com- 
plaints review the history of the whole 
work, criticise the disruption of the 
Gregorian Church and the formation of the 
separate Evangelical Church, assert that 
promises were made by the mission which 
have not been kept, complain of the back- 
wardness and inefficiency of the work as 
now carried on, the disregard of the native 
Christians, and propose remedies which, as 
far as they imply change in the present 
policy of the Board, require the adminis- 
tration of the mission funds to be committed 


to the Armenian churches, more money to’ 


be sent there, a central seminary at Con- 
stantinople, means to be provided for the 
higher education of Armenian young men, 
and the native churches to be admitted to 
a general equality with the mission in all 
respects, both as to evangelistic work and 
the appropriation and expenditure of 
funds. 

The sub-committee review the whole 
ground, point by point, with great patience 
and fullness of detail, and serve up a 
series of observations which are designed to 
bring out the important difficulties of the 
case without increasing them, and by their 
conciliatory candor and respectful consid- 
eration of everything that was brought for- 
ward to set things moving in the right 
direction again, and lay the basis for a 
scheme ot cordial and permanent co-opera- 
tion. This scheme is brought out fully io 
the report, and consisis of suggestions 
intended to emphasize to the native the 
freedom and automatic independence of 
their churches, and to lay more stress on the 
measures to be adopted by the missionaries 
to prevent misunderstandings. The report 
goes emphatically against the establishment 
of a central seminary at Constantinople, and 
asserts that the control of mission funds by 
the native churches cannot be thought of, 
but suggests the resort to full and frequent 
conferences, in which the natives shall have 
an equal voice with the missionaries and 
in which counsel may be asked and offered 
on all points and practical questions de- 
cided on all points excepting the appropria- 
tion of funds sent from the Board. 

When Pres. Chapin finished reading the 
joint report made by himself and Prof. C. 
M. Mead, Dr. Laurie resumed the floor and 
held the attention of the audience for more 
than another hour, while he unfolded the 
views of the special committee on the gen- 
eral question and of the results reached by 
the sub-committee. He reminded the audi- 
ence that they need not be surprised that 
difficulties had arisen in this field when 
they remembered the early history of the 
Church at Jerusalem and that the founding 
of the deaconate was due to contention and 
disagreements of a similar nature. He then 
outlined the missionary policy of the Board 
(which he asserted to be the chief matter in 
complaint) as it was laid down in 1856, 
the fundamental principle of which was 
that missions are instituted for the spread 
of a scriptural,self-propagating Christianity. 
This is their only aim. Civilization as an 
end they do not attempt. He showed, by 
numerous and full citations from the present 
remonstrants and their associates, that 
their complaints were largely based on secu- 
lar conceptions of the end and aim of mis- 
sion work, particularly as regards education, 
which is to be made only a means but not 
anend. The proper mission work involves 
(1) the conversion of men; (2) their organ- 
ization into churches provided with a com- 
petent trained ministry; (3) the leading of 
these churches up to independence and an 
automatic’support and government which 
should leave the missionaries free to move 
on to other fields. 

The report then passed to the disagree- 
ment as to the expenditure of mission funds, 
as to which it laid down the principle that 





this expenditure should be the act of the 
mission and not of the native churches. 
The development of this position led into a 
full exposition of the organic connection of 
the Board with its missions and of native co- 
operation. The mission was described as the 
direct responsible agent of the Board in the 
field, accountable for every dollar received, 
and through which it could on its part 
account for all to the American churches. 
The mission is a temporary, exceptional 
and apostolic body sent to the field to re- 
main there only as long as required, and 
from the nature of the case not permanent- 
ly organized. The station, on the contrary, 
isa body formed by the mission after it 
has begun to grow, for the development of 
its work. The stations attached to each 
mission may be many or few, and their 
organic connection with the Board is in- 
direct, through the mission, and is the 
proper ground of co-operation between the 
Board and the native Christians. The mis- 
sion is the constitutional link which binds 
all to the Board and which is held strictly 
accountable for funds received. No such 
accountability applies to the station, which is 
the working hand or agency through which 
the Board reaches the people. Here co- 
operation cannot be too thorough or cordial. 
The confusion of the necessary distribution 
lies at the root of the demand that the 
Armenian churches be intrusted with an 
equal voice in the expenditure of funds; 
and it is hoped that its reaffirmation will 
contribute to the peaceful solution of diffi- 
culties and especially to elucidate the neces- 
sary principle of the Board that the contro] 
of the mission funds is no part of the co- 
operation between missionaries and the 
native converts. 

The following sections of the report are 
designed to define co-operation, to show 
that under it the native churches may 
have all the freedom they desire and give 
effect in the practical work of the mission 
to their wishes, preferences and plans; that 
it leaves them free to develop into such 
forms of church government as they choose, 
and is the one sure method for raisirg up 
self-supporting native churches, to take 
care of themselves and to release the mis- 
sionaries to move on to other fields in the 
not distant future. 

The report then takes up some of the 
charges brought by the Bithynian Union 
and subjects them to sharp examination, 
with a pointed and somewhat caustic com- 
parison of the work done in the field of the 
Bithynian Union with that accomplished 
in the same period in adjacent parts of the 
empire. 

At the end of this report, which occupied 
more than six hours in the reading, em- 
bodied the labors of a hard working com- 
mittee at home for the greater part of a 
year and the expedition of fivemen to Con- 
stantinople, and was listened to with fixed 
attention to the last, the passage of the 
following resolutions was recommended as 
expressing the conclusions of the. report 
and embodying the measures of concession, 
conciliation and readjustment which the 
committee suggest to meet the present dif- 
ficulties : 

* Resolved, 1. In accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the visiting deputation that, as a prep- 
aration for the withdrawal in our time of its 
missionaries from the work among the Armenians, 
the Board favor the admission of representatives 
of native churches in Turkey in conferences 
concerning the practical work of evangelization, 
education and publication, including estimates 
for necessary expenses, reserving, however, to 
the mission as the responsible agents of the 
Board on the field, final action respecting the 
distribution of funds drawn from the treasury of 
the Board, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the Prudential Committee. 

‘Resolved, 2. That there is pressing need fora 
large-hearted and even generous co-operation 
with our native brethren everywhere, its particular 
form and method being shaped by the circum- 
stances of each locality, but such as may assure 
them of our Christian love and fit them most 
speedily to assume the entire support and 
management of the evangelization of their 
respective fields. 

* Resolved, 3, That, for a complete and abiding 
deliverance from these present troubles, we are 
shut up to a larger outpouring of the Spirit of 
God upon our missions in Turkey, and we hail 
the present work of grace in Central Turkey a8 
the beginning of a divine deliverance.” 

After a hymn was sung Dr. Hamlin oc- 
cupied the rest of the session with an enter- 
taining anc more or less caustic speech, in 
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which he handled the remonstrants with 
good-natured severity and denied their alle- 
gation that the Armenians were ever per 
suaded by the missionaries to leave their 
national Church. They were drivenout by 
the archbishop. He also denied the possi- 
bility of Protestant co-operation with the 
national Gregorian Church of the Arme- 
nians. The hour was then late, and Dr. 
Magoun moved the passage of the resolu- 
tions, which after a call for a free expres- 
sion of opinion and a brief delay for this 
purpose, was done. 

The remaining meetings were devoted to 
reports of committees, addresses and relig- 
jous services. On the paper of Secretary Al- 
den, Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, read a report, 
and followed it up with capital remarks of 
his own on the matter and method of indi- 
vidual giving. Among the other reports 
and addresses Dr. Washington Gladden 
brought out with pith and point his well- 
known views on the sectarian as distinct 
from the Christian spirit and the useless 
multiplication of Churches. Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder was bright and forcible in speak- 
ing to the point that mission work is sure 
to succeed. The Rev. Mr. Brand, in re- 
porting on Dr. Alden’s paper in the Home 
Department, called attention to the paucity 
of laborers now offering themselves, and 
proposed some thoughtful suggestions on 
the subject. The thronging assembly made 
un overflow meeting necessary, which was 
held at the Fort Street Congregational 
church, under the lead of Dr. A. C. 
Thompson and addressed by the Rev. T. L. 
Gulick, of Spain, Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
of Austria, the Rev. H. 8. Barnum, of 
Turkey, the Rev. Patriarch, of India, 
Jarvis Herrick, and others. 

Reports and addresses were continued 
through Thursday morning, President An- 
gell making one on China, based on his own 
observations in his late public mission to 
that country. 

In the afternoon the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated in two 
churches. 

At the executive meeting of the Board, 
which followed, Dr. Hopkins reluctantly 
withdrew his resolution to decline re-elec- 
tion to the office of President of the Board. 

At 9 o’clock Thursday morning, the 
regular meeting of the Woman’s Board was 
held at the Woodward Avenue Congrega- 
tional church. The large audience was ad- 
dressed by several lady missionaries, and 
dispersed after along and interested ses- 
sion, greatly delighted with what they had 
heard. At this meeting a beautiful oil 
portrait of Harriett Newell was displayed, 
painted for Bradford Academy by Miss 
Jane E. Bartiett, of Boston, and brought to 
Detroit by the Rev. E. G. Porter, of Lex- 
ington, Mass., as an inspiring reminiscence 
of this devoted woman, whose early grave 
was made in the far away island of Mauri- 
tius. The portrait is from a lithograph in the 
original edition of her life, represents her 
at the age of eighteen, and is said by the 
family to be a close likeness. 

An immense crowd gathered in the even- 
ing to hear what it was supposed would be 
Dr. Hopkins’s Farewell. The greater pleas- 
ure met them of hearing the reasons for his 
change of mind, recited by himself in his 
inimitable style. His address was followed 
by others from the Hawaiian Minister to 
this country, from President Seelye and 
Dr. Pentecost. 

The closing meetings were held on Friday 
morning, and were handsomely rounded 
out by an address of parting, by the Rev. 
Moses Smith, D.D. 

It is believed that as many as 2,000 vis- 
itors were entertained by the good citizens 
of Detroit, in connection with the anniver- 
sary; and had more come, there was still 
room and welcome for them. 


—— on ——— 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


Tue Triennial General Convention meets 
this year very appropriately in Philadelphia, 
where, ninety-eight years ago, the first Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was organized. The preliminary 
meeting of clergy and laity, out of which 
grew the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
held at New Brunswick in May, 1784. In 
pursuance of plans formed at this meeting, 
another was held in New York in October 
of that year. This convention decided that 





there should be a general convention, and 
that it should mect in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1785. The contrast presented by 
the present General Convention to that of 
1785 is striking. At the latter only sixteen 
clergy and twenty-six laymen were present. 
There was no ‘Upper House.” There 
was not even a bishop to preside. Most ot 
the delegates were from two or three states. 
At the Convention, which met in Christ 
church, last week, there were nearly 400 
clerical and lay deputies, representing every 
state, and sixty-six bishops were entitled to 
sit in the Upper House. 

Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, the presiding 
bishop of the Church by virtue of seniority, 
was present, but was too feeble to take the 
chair. He was born in 1794, and was con- 
secrated in 1832. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, 
the next oldest bishop (consecrated in 1841) 
took his place. Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, preached the opening sermon, the 
‘*Mission of the Episcopal Church” being 
his topic. Speaking of the work of the 
Convention, he said: 

““We should carefully consider the circum- 
stances which surround us, and conform our- 
selves to the peculiar condition and necessities of 
the people amongst whom we live, remembering 
that arrangements which might have suited 
»recisely the state of society as it existed in 

England tww or three hundred years ago may not 
be in every particular adapted to the wants of 
our heterogeneous and shifting community. 
There is other work for us to do besides fortify- 
ing our citadel, Constitutions and canons are 
of value so far as they aid in discharging the 
mission entrusted to us, and no further. Rubrics 
are only the regulating power of the machine 
indispensable parts of mechanism, but without 
any inspiring force; and while we continue to 
walk in the old paths, let it be with an accelerated 
pace and with our eyes looking forward and not 
packward.” 

The choice of presiding officer of the 
Lower House is always interesting. Dr. 
Craik held the position for many terms. 
Dr. Beardsley, of Connecticut, was presi- 
dent of the convention of 1880, and he was 
again chosen, though a number of candi- 
dates were named, among whom was Sen- 
ator Edmunds, of Vermont, who declined. 
The Rev. C. L. Hutchins was re-elected 
secretary. The House of Bishops elected 
Dr. Henry (. Potter, assistant bishop-elect 
of New York, as their secretary. 

On the second day, President Beardsley 
announced the standing committees and 
considerable business of a routine charac- 
ter was transacted. The Committee on the 
revision of the Lectionary reported that 
they had dene their work, and a motion 
to drop the words “‘ Protestant Episcopal ” 
in Prayer Book, constitution and canons 
was referred. The report on revision of 
the Prayer Book was also presented. 

On the third day the Bishop of Rochester, 
England, presented the salutation of the 
Church of England. A letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was also read. 
The two Houses sat together as a board of 
missions, andreports on missionary matters 
were received. 

On Saturday the Houses sat again asa 
Board of Missions, and the Bishops of the 
Missionary Jurisdictions in the West re- 
ported on the progress of the Church in 
their respective jurisdictions. Reports of 
the missionary bishops of China and Cape 
Palmas, Africa, were also presented. 

On Sunday most of the Episcopal pulpits 
in the city were occupied by bishops and 
delegates. 


DOMESTIC, 

At «a mass-meeting of the citizens of 
Brooklyn, held last Saturday night, Mayor Seth 
Low was renominated as the citizens’ candidate 
for the Mayoralty. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic, and was composed of members of 
both political parties. Mr. Low appeared before 
the meeting after his nomination and in his 
speech of thanks pledged himself to endeavor to 
secure rapid transit for Brooklyn, 


....On Friday morning last, a street car in 
Philadelphia was run into by a railway train, and 
four persons were killed and several injured. A 
similar accident occurred in Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
next evening. A street-car, with twenty-five 
persons in it, was wrecked by a freight train. All 
of the passengers were more or less injured, and 
two, it was thought, fatally. 


....The buildings of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) ex- 
position were totally destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday of last week. All exhibits were lost. 
The exhibition, since its opening on September 
26th, had been visited by thousands of persons. 
The estimated loss was placed at $1,000,000, 


... Severe storms were reported from various 
parts of the country last week. There were 
violent wind and rain storms in Virginia and 
Kentucky, which did considerable damage. In 
northern New England there was a fall of 
several inches of snow. 


...-One death from,yellow fever has occurred 
on the steamer ‘“‘Newburn” at San Francisco. 
It is telegraphed from that city that the ravages 
of the fever in Mexico have been only half told. 
Twenty-six deaths are reported from Hermo- 
sillo. 


.---The Bi-Centennial of the arrival in America 
of the first German emigrants was celebrated on 
Monday at the important German centers 
throughout the country. 


...-The carson the Brooklyn and New York 
Bridge are at last running with considerable reg- 
ularity. 


....There is trouble over the foundation for 
the Bartholdi statue and the work is at a stand- 
still. 


. .-The October elections throughout the 
country occurred on Tuesday. 


FOREIGN. 


....The new Ministers in Peru, with the ex- 
ception of Sefior Lavalle, have joined Yglesias in 
Trujillo, where they are completing arrange- 
ments prior to proceeding to Lima. The Chilians 
hope to be out of Lima by November 1st ; but it 
will probably be some days later before the 
Peruvian flag will be hoisted on the capital. The 
Chilians have evacuated Ila, and Sefior Aguirre 
has been appointed by Yglesias Prefect of the 
Department. In all the towns he has been 
received with enthusiasm, and rejoicings at the 
prospect of peace have been general. In a 
communication dated Huanaeo, August 17th, the 
Prefect appointed by President Yglesias informs 
the Government that he has opened communi- 
cation with the Montonero bands in the moun- 
tains of that department, and that they had 
promised to come in under the new Government. 
Since this letter was written two fights with the 
Mentoneros have taken place, in which a large 
number of them were killed. 


The excitement of the past week in Kurope 
has been concerning the insults offered to King 
Alfonso upon his arrival in Paris. ‘The King re- 
turned to Madrid early last week, and was en- 
thusiastically received by his people. A bitter 
feeling was manifested among Spaniards toward 
France. The Spanish Ambassador in Paris de- 
manded that the leaders of the hostile demonstra- 
tion be punished. It is now generally believed that 
the affeir will conclude peacefully. General 
Thibaudin’s resignation of his porition in the 
French Cabinet as Minister of War his materially 
contributed to the removal of the differences 
between the two countries, President Grevy, it 
is said, has accepted the resignaticn. The radi- 
eal journals of France assert, however, that 
Thibaudin will soon return to the Cabinet. 


....The trial of O'Donnell, the slayer of James 
Carey, has been fixed for October 15th, Mr. 
Sullivan, counsel for O’Donneli, has been in- 
structed, however, to ask for a postponement of 
the trial until November ; and it is believed that 
the Crown will comply with the request. Mr. 
Guy has telegraphed to the solicitor who de- 
fended the prisoner at Port Elizabeth to send to 
England all witnesses who are likely to prove 
useful to the defense. 


....The present position of the Franco-Chinese 
negotiations is not very clear. It is declared 
that France has sent an ultimatum to Pekin, in 
which the demands are such that they must 
result in war; but there are indications that 
Premier Ferry will await the mecting of the 
Chambers before moving further. The more 
aggressive forces in China are gaining strength 
daily at Canton and other port towns, 


....Great surprise and irritation have been 
caused in England by the announcement that 
the Queen intends, beyond what she has already 
done in commemorating John Brown, to erect a 
full-length statue of her deceased servant at Bal- 


moral in close relation to the statue of the Prince 
Consort, and further to put in the Royal Mauso- 
leum at Frogmore and in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor marble tablets to his memory. 


....-There have been hostile encounters be- 
tween the Orangemen and the Catholics of 
Ireland recently. An Orange procession, while 
returning from a meeting at Belfast, on Satur- 
day, at which Sir Stafford Northcote spoke, was 
attacked by a Catholic mob, A desperate fight 
ensued, and many persons were wounded. 


....In the Diet at ag last week, Herr 
Tisza, the Hungarian Prime Minister, moved, as 
a measure for the settlement of the escutcheon 
question, that the presents Croatian inscriptions 
be retained, and that the Hungarian and bi- 
lingual inscriptions be discontinued. 


....The Ost-Deutsche Zeitung says Nihilist 
roclamations have been issued solemnly sen- 
encing the Czar of Russia to death because he 
has tailed to grant liberty to the people. 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


Tae anniversary of the American Board, 
celebrated last week at Detroit, is likely to 
be remembered in the history of American 
missions on the one and sufficient ground 
of its connection with the Armenian ques- 
tion. The importance of this mission ques- 
tion is such that we have given up to it 
nearly all our space this week. 

The conclusion to which the discussion 
was brought rests squarely, if not wholly, 
on the facts developed by President Chapin 
and Professor Mead in their report, and 
nowhere contradicts or modifies them, 
though the examination of Dr. Laurie's re- 
port shows that in the final result the Pru- 
dential Committee at Boston have reserved 
everything they considered important. The 
choice of President Chapin and of Professor 
Mead to go to Constantinople was the best 
possible beginning. These gentlemen have a 
great stock in them of the qualities which 
beget confidence. We think of nothing to 
add to their report nor to change in it; but 
we have something to say about it. 

The general spirit is conciliatory. It deals 
gently with the remonstrants and pays 
them a tribute of respect in recognizing 
their weakness, poverty and general de- 
pendent position as no reproach, but as 
after all very important elements of the 
difficulty which has arisen. It contem- 
plates the matter in a good-natured in- 
difference to faults of temper or more 
serious moral obliquities; and, without car- 
ing overmuch to ascertain or exhibit the ex- 
act amount and shade of errancy to be de- 
tected in their conduct, makes it plain to 
all clear-headed people that troubles of this 
kind must be expected; and that the ability 
to deal with them successfully is part of the 
ability to carry on missionary work in all 
but the primitive and simplest stages of its 
progress. 

The report is also a very plain recogni- 
tion that the fault is not wholly on one 
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side, th that ate require to be e righted, and 
that it is time for the Board to interfere and 
make a new adjustment of its relations. 
This is brought out with skill and delicacy, 
and implies no censure on the missionaries 
in the field or on the managers at home. 

The suggestions and recommendations of 
the report contemplate no departure from 
the settled principle on which the Board 
has conducted the missions, and no very 
serious nor difficult changes or sacrifices in 
the policy to be carried out at the stations. 
But it is, on the other band, no neutral 
whitewashing affair. The pains of Dr. 
Laurie’s committee to define themselves 
and the Board before accepting these rec- 
ommendations show what they thought on 
this point. They are designed to put a 
new face on our mission work where it has 
reached such advanced stages as in Western 
Turkey. 

They do not apply to the principles and 
methods on which it is conducted, but tu 
the not less important matter of adminis- 
tration, where it is admitted that some re- 
adjustment is required. We imagine that, 
if the authors of this report had to give a 
short explanation of the Armenian troubles, 
they would say that they are more or less 
the curablé result of progress, and that a 
good part of the secret of the matter is 
that the native churches have outgrown 
the missionary administration. We give 
the secretaries and Dr. Laurie’s committee 
the credit of taking much the same view. 
The boy is too big for the nursery, and he 
makes the case worse by some touch of the 
disposition to feel bigger than he is. In 
both views of the matter a larger and freer 
place will have to be found for him. 

We hope that the report has proved the 
one cure for this state of things in its new 
theory of co-operation. We call it new, not 
because there has been no co-operation be- 
tween missionaries and native Christian be- 
fore, but because the report assumes that 
what it proposes is new, and because if it is 
not new it will do no good. The precise 
thing which has broken down, and which 
all this discussion isintended to reconstruct, 
is the old method of co-operation. This 
word, co-operation, is now brought forward 
with new meaning and with new emphasis 
and importance in the mission work. It is 
of no manner of consequence how many 
fundamentals of the system remain un- 
touched, these resolves and resolutions 
pledge the Board to set out on a new theory 
of missionary and native co-operation in 
fields which are ready for it as the Armeni- 
ans are. Unlessthey do, last week Wednes- 
day’s proceedings at Detroit were a farce. 
We cannot make this point too plain. There 
is no sense at all in what has been done and 
no promise if the co-operation on the ground 
remains unchanged. New and forcible 
meaning of the right sort may be put 
into the word, which will make it reach 
all the requirements of the case. It 
may take time to do it; but we shall 
look anxiously to see the movement begin. 
It will require patience and some sacrifice. 
It will necessitate that kind of compromise 
in matters of policy which follows every ex- 
tension of freedom and responsibility. It 
will impose some limitations on the mission- 
aries and possibly work a change in their 
personal relations to the native Christians. 
Bnt the report contemplates this, and what 
the change costs in these ways will be re- 
paid by the increase of native responsibility, 
by the gain of all kinds that comes to free- 
dom and from freedom, and by the other 
gain of having mission stations large and 
free enough for native churches to be 
developed in. The report defines co-opera- 
tion in that broad sense. The Prudential 
Committee has adopted this definition. 
The Board is committed ‘to it by their 
memoranda; and, if ecclesiasticism is the 
last fetterto be broken in the progress of 
religion toward freedom, the Board has 
made this sacrifice in the distinct pledge 
that the native churches are to be free to 
develop into such ecclesiastical forms as 
they choose, according to their convictions 
and preferences. 

We are glad that Dr. Laurie’s committee 
did not simply accept the result of Prasident 
Chapin’s and Professor Mead’s report with- 
out further comment. Their comments aid 
the cause in many ways. They are a 
splendid reaffirmation of the great ends of 





the mission work and of ite¥elation to 





secular life and progress. They define 
anew for this generation the organization 
of the mission work, the general principles 
on which it proceeds, the relation of the 
Board to it and that of the work and workers 
in every part of the fieldto the Board. They 
perform the always thankless and ungracious 
office of asserting the necessary principles 
which cannot be sacrificed, of vindicating 
the Board and its policy and of defining the 
particular points in the Armenian require- 
ments which cannot be conceded, and why 
they cannot be. 

Dr. Laurie performed this service with a 
trace of Oriental fervor which we suppose 
the Armenian remonstrants will understand 
better than we do, as it was meant for 
them and .designed to cut them off sharp 
and short at their demand for an equal voice 
in the control of mission funds. Consider- 
ing the relations of the missionaries to the 
Bithynia Union, how they have contributed 
to it and paid the expenses of its delegates, 
there certainly was ground for Dr. Ham- 
lin’s good-natured remark, that he ‘‘thought 
better of the Bithynia Union.” We ap- 
preciate the solidity of Dr. Laurie’s reason- 
ing, and the soundness of his judgment; 
but we fear as to the Armenians that he 
loaded his mine too heavily and blew the 
whole ground of reconciliation and recon- 
struction into the air, while as to the 
Board’s new measures of co-operation he 
defined and defended and vindicated with 
such eloquence and vigor as to raise the 
doubt whether anything needed to be 
changed or would be changed after all. 

Thisis the worst impression that could get 
abroad, and, as we have every reason to be- 
lieve, contradicts both the real desires of 
Dr. Laurie himself and of the Prudential 
Committee. But it shows how important 
itis to get the opening of the new policy 
into the right hands, and how little will 
come of it if this is not done. 

What will be the result of these measures 
it is impossible to predict, and does not con- 
cern us to inquire with too much anxiety. 
Mr. Minasian was present through the whole 
reading, and expressed himself as satisfied 
withthe resuit. The revival of national 
feeling among the Armenians has drawn 
them to the old Gregorian Church; and 
there are many indications through all this 
discussion that the new nationalism has 
tended to make them regret their Protest- 
ant secession and to look back to the 
Mother Church with more leniency and with 
more disposition to believe the attempt to 
reform it would be a better policy than to 
sustain a separate Church. 

It is not yet necessary to believe that the 
great hopes entertained of the mission of 
the Armenians in the evangelization of 
Turkey are to fail. We have been disap- 
pointed in them, and are still. Since 1856 
and 1861 debates and disagreements like 
this have chilled the enthusiasm of the mis- 
sion and limited its usefulness. It is time 
to find a way out of these embarrassments ; 
and if it is true that the best statesman is 
the one who acts with two hands—the one 
gentle and the other strong--we must hope 
for the best from these measures; for never 
did a gentle hand and a strong one lie 
together in one grasp more cordially than in 
this combined report. 

-> 


THE NEW SCHOOL VIEW OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


Ir is unfortunate that the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon in Pennsylvania has made it 
necessary to restate those views of the 
Atonement upon which there has been a 
difference in the Presbyterian Church. We 
devote these paragraphs, then, to as brief 
and clear an exposition as our space will 
permit. 

In 1875—tive years subsequent to the 
Reunion—a work called *‘ Preparing to 
Teach” was issued by the Presbyterian 
Board. Its doctrinal portion was by Prof. 
F. L. Patton. Under the head of ‘*The 
Atonement” he gives (1) the ‘* Socinian” 
view, to represent heresy; and (2) the 
‘*Saerificial ” view to represent orthodoxy. 
Allowing that ‘there is room .. . fora 
difference of opinion in regard to the exact 
relation in which the sacrifice of Christ 
stands to our salvation,”. he exhibits the rea- 
sons for holding it in the severer sense and 
then sums up with three conclusions. The 
first is that this death of Christ was penal— 
that is, it was ‘‘ judicial,” in that he was 





‘*delivered for our offenses” and ‘‘ made 
a curse” for us. The second is that it was 
vicarious—since he ‘stood in legal rela- 
tions and endured penalty” for others. 
The third is that it was expiatory. This 
may then be taken to exhibit the literal in- 
terpretation of the Confession of Faith as 
enforceG by the former Old School theolo- 
gians and by the Presbytery of Huntingdon. 

A doubt appears to have prevailed 
whether the New School men were not 
swallowed up in the Reunion and whether 
they did not give at least a tacit consent to 
this view of the doctrine. At present 
we say nothing about the broad distinc- 
tion between ‘‘limited” (or particular) 
atonement and the ‘ general” atonement 
advocated by the more liberal side. We 
confine ourselves to the divergence upon 
this one article of faith, and to the question 
whether the New School party ever re- 
signed their belief. 

We quote therefore the ‘‘ Auburn Decla- 
ration,” (made in 1837) in its answer to the 
Eighth (alleged) Error and as found in 
Moore’s Digest,” (pp. 229, seq. See also 
Schaff’s ‘“‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. III, 
pp. 778.) 

“ The sufferings and death of Christ were not 
symbolical, governmental and instructive only, 
but were truly vicarious—i. e., a substitute for 
the punishment due to transgressors. And 
while Christ did not suffer for the literal penalty 
of the law, involving remorse of conscience and 
the pains of Hell, he did offer a sacrifice which 
infinite wisdom saw to bea fullequivalent. And 
by virtue of this atonement, overtures of mercy 
are sincerely made to the race, and salvation 
secured to all who believe.” 





To the same effect runs the theology 
of the Rev. James Richards, D.D., whose 
‘* Lectures” (published in New York City 
by M.W.Dodd, 1846) are regarded as stand- 
ard expositions still. He defends (p, 312) 
the position that ‘ Christ’s death was a 
true and proper sacrifice for sin,” and then 
denies that his sufferings were *‘ strictly 
vicarious” though he insists that they were 
of ‘‘ vicarious import.” 

“To suppose a literal transfer, either of 
sin or of punishment, would be to suppose some- 
thing which is entirely unauthorized by the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and at the same time to in- 
volve the absurdity of making a man and even a 
beast guilty by proxy. Sin, quilt, ill-desert, are in 
the very nature of things personal; and punish- 
ment presupposes guilt ; and guilt in the subject ; 
neither the one nor the other is properly trans- 
ferable. Or, to use the language of Magee: 
‘Guilt and punishment cannot be conceived but 
with reference to consciousness, which cannot be 
transferred. . . . We cannot subscribe to 
the opinion that they were strictly vicarious, if 
by this is meant that the sins of those for whom 
he suffered, their personal deser/ and their pun- 
ishment were literally transferred to Him. We 
maintain the Coctrine of substitution, but not 
such a substitution as imphes a transfer of 
character, and consequently a desert and punish- 
ment,” 


Our quotation is exactly made from the 
original, even to the emphasizing italics with 
which Dr. Richards’s pages are filled. 

In the little book on Atonement put 
forth by Dr. N. 8.8. Beman about the same 
date (1844) the same ideas are advanced. A 
single sentence may show its tenor: 

“An atonement for sin which supposes that 
Christ literally suffered the penalty of the law 
for those who will finally be saved, destroys all 
mercy in the godhead. According to this system, 
the Persons of the Trinity are not perfectly har- 
monious in their feelings respecting man’s 
salvation.” (p. 99.) 

He then proceeds to demonstrate the un- 
scriptural as well as unphilosophical char- 
acter of the opposite (O. 8.) view. 

These controversies having for years 
ceased, it became a common remark that 
the differences of the Old School and New 
School Theology were those ‘’twixt 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” In the Re- 


union each received the other ‘‘ as a sound. 


and orthodox body,” although it was well 
understood that their view of the Atone- 
ment still obtained almost universally 
among the New School men. Perhaps the 
extent to which these same opinions had 
grown and even begun to prevail on the 
other side was unsuspected by the leaders; 
it has certainly been evident in the in- 
creased efficiency, charity and sympathy of 
the preaching of Presbyterians ever since. 
Probably seven-tenths of the entire number 
of active pastors—with even a greater pro- 
portion in the large cities—hold to the 
former New School Theology. 
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The publication of Dr. Charles Hodge’s 
‘“‘ Theology,” in three large volumes, in 1872, 
was regarded, very justly, as a sort of pier or 
breakwater planted to control lapses in 
belief. But Dr. Hodge—as may be seen by 
Vol. II, pp. 614, 615, seg.—is careful not to 
press too far this literal doctrine of penalty : 


*‘ As the sufferings of Christ were not merely 
the pains of martyrdom, but were judicially in- 
flicted in satisfaction of justice, they produced 
the effect due to their specific character. This, 
of course, does not imply that our Lord suffered 
as the finally impenitent suffer,” ete. 


Such was the monument which Prince- 
ton erected to maintain the prestige of the 
old theology. Dr. Hodge’s lovable per- 
sonal character and devout piety, com- 
bined with his genial disposition and readi- 
ness to make statements which were iren- 
ical, produced this book. It aimed to be- 
come a standard; yet it did not really relax 
the old ideas of penalty and immediate im- 
putation. This can be seen by the terse 
and brief statement put forth afterward, 
under the apparent sanction of the 
Board of Publication, in ‘ Preparing to 
Teach.” 

Quietly, therefore, the New School men 
built up their own side of the case. If 
Princeton put forth Hodge then Union 
translate Van Oosterzee. The 
brilliant, spiritually minded pastor of a 
great Holland church, his fame is among the 
purest as his thoughts are among the 
clearest and the most gentle and sweet of 
Two Union 
late lamented 
professor of theology, Dr. H. B. Smith and 
the no less distinguished Church historian, 
Dr. Philip Schaff—placed their names upon 
its title-page. It was issued in 1874, and it 
may be safely considered as the best general 
exposition of the New School theology at 
present to be had. Drs. Smith and Schaff say, 
in their preface, that it is ‘‘ nearer, perhaps, 
tothe prevailing type of Anglo-American 
theology than any similar work produced 
of late years on the continent of Europe.” 
What Dr. Van Oosterzee thinks upon the 
topic in hand can be soon gathered. On 
pp. 598, seg. he develops the entire theme 
most lucidly, and far more largely than we 
can quote. 


would 


modern teachers of theology. 


Seminary professors—the 


But this fragmentary express- 
ion will suftice (p. 6081): 


“His sacrifice is of infinite value before God, 
not because he underwent everything in every 
particular which every sinner deserved, but be- 
cause a perfect obedience and love like this coun- 
terbalances the guilt of humanity and outweighs 
God 
does not show mercy to the world, as it were, 
ledger in hand, but royaily does he remit the ten 
thousand talents to the last farthing, where hu- 
manity has, in this Man, perfectly glorified and 
fully satistied him.” 


all its consequences, taken as one whole. 


It is for holding these opinions that the 
Presbytery of Iluntingdon has recently 
silenced one of its members. And the fore- 
going resumé of doctrinal history will make 
it plain why those who have stubbornly 
held to the essential heterodoxy of New 
School opinions die hard, It is simply be- 
cause they have not been instructed—as 
many others, also, have not—in the deep 
and real differences between the old and the 
new theology. Yet 
**The old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 

And God fulfills himself to many ways.” 


-—- oe 


THE ARCHBISHOP PURCELLCASE, 


Tne ecclesiastical savings bank, which 
for a long series of years had been con- 
ducted in the name and under the authority 
of Archbishop Purcell, came to grief in 
February, 1879, leaving him debtor in the 
amount of about $4,000,000 to some 38,500 
creditors, nearly all of whom resided in 
Cincinnati and were for the most part poor 
people. The Archbishop had ‘no assets 
with which to liquidate this huge liability, 
except the Church property in various 
forms which, as Archbishop, he held under 
the canon law of the Catholic Church for 
the use of the various congregations under 
hiscare. This property consisted of about 
one hundred and fifty different pieces, and 
was estimated to be worth about three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 

The assignee of the Archbishop, in whose 
possession the property was placed for the 
benefit of his creditors, commenced an 
equity suit in the District Court for Hamil- 





ton County in Ohio, praying the court to 
decree a sale of fourteen specific pieces of 
this property, which were selected as ex- 
amples to represent the whole, and to order 
the proceeds of such sales to be applied to 
the liquidation of the Archbishop’s debts.” 
The hearing of the case before the court 
began on the 4th of April, 1882, and was 
not closed until the 28th of the following 
June, thus consuming nearly three months. 
The court, having had the matter under 
advisement for some fifteen months, has 
just rendered its decision in the case. 
There are two legal principles which under- 
lie this decision and seem to have deter- 
mined its character. 


The first of these principles is tbat, in 
respect to the property involved in the suit, 
with one exception the Archbishop, though 
holding the title to the same in fee simple, 
nevertheless so held this property under the 
canon rules of the Catholic Church as a 
trustee for the uses of the congregations, that, 
in fact, the title vested in him was simply a 
trust for these purposes: and that conse- 
quently the property could not be sold and 
the proceeds thereof appropriated to the 
Archbishop’s private debts. The equitable 
title, as thecourt held, was in the congrega- 
tions for whose use the property was 
created, and that had contributed to its 
creation. They could not be deprived of 
this title or the resulting uses by the claims 
of his creditors. The general principle of 
law assumed by the court is undoubtedly 
correct; and if it be true, as by the law of 
the canon law of the Catholic Church it is 
true, that the Archbishop held this prop- 
erty as a trustee, and is to be so viewed in a 
court of justice, then it necessarily follows 
that the property cannot be levied upon 
and sold to pay his private debts. So far 
the decision is in favor of the Catholic con- 
gregations that had the use and occupancy 
of the property and the beneficial title 
therein. 

The other principle adopted by the 
majority of the court, which is eq@ally one 
of equity, is that, where the money of the 
Archbishop’s creditors had been used for 
the purpose of creating this property, as 
according to the finding of the court was 
the fact in some instances, to that extent 
the property so created was to be deemed 
liable for the repayment of this money. If 
he had used, and so far as he had used the 
money of his creditors in building a cathe- 
dral, other church structures, schoolhouses, 
orphan asylums, ete., then the creditors 
have a claim in equity against these struc- 
tures thus produced for reinbursement. 
Such is the doctrine of the court on this 
point; and it seems to us the just and sens- 
ible view. How much the creditors would 
realize in the way of repayment on this 
ground would depend entirely upon the 
amount of their money that can be traced 
to the production of these Catholic struc- 
tures. 

The case will undoubtedly be curried to 
the Supreme Court; and it will, hence, be 
some time before a final disposition of it 
will become an accomplished fact. The 
strong probability, as it seems to us, is that 
the Supreme Court will affirm the decision 
of the court below. The only doubtful 
point in the decision relates to the question 
whether the canon law of the Catholic 
Church is in this country sufficient to 
establish the fact of a trusteeship in the 
Archbishop, within the recognized meaning 
of thelaw. If this be so, then we do not 
see how the principles of the decision can 
be reversed. 


The case is a melancholy one in any view 
that can be taken of it. It places a cloud 
upon the memory of the Archbishop which 
not even the most gencrous charity can 
wholly brush away. No apology can be 
truthfully made for his conduct that will 
entirely relieve him from blame. If the 
Catholic churches were to lose all their 
church property in the payment of his 
debts the hardship would be a severe one to 
them. If his creditors, for the most part 
poor people, were to have their just claims 
against him unliquidated, then the hard- 
ship to them would be severer still. There 
is a grave wrong in this business, as well as 
a grave mistake; and the evils flowing 
therefrom are sufficient to give a loud 
warning to others. Let there be no more 
ecclesiastical savings banks to the end of 
time. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Iris probable that no more venerable audi- 
ence has ever been seen in New York than the 
one which assembled in the Broadway Taberna- 
cle on Tuesday of last week, to celebrate the 
formation of the New York City Anti-Slavery 
Society just fifty years before. It was not a 
large audience ; but there was scarcely a head in 
it that was not gray. Most of them had grown 
gray after the victorious accomplishment of a 
work that required youthful vigor and the un- 
daunted perseverance for which the abolition- 
ists willalways be revered. Those of a younger 
generation, unable to realize the state of public 
feeling fifty years ago, that sought expression in 
mob and lawless abuse, were likewise unable to 
appreciate the sentiments felt and expressed by 
the gray-heads at the meeting last week. 
Many of them met for the first time since the 
end of their fight im common, = and 
their reminiscenses were strange and stirring. 
One of those present, and only one, had taken 
part in the formation of the society whose semi- 
centennial they met to celebrate; another had 
witnessed the murder of Lovejoy; others had 
been at this great meeting or that great meeting, 
and all had fought in the same great cause. The 
enthusiasm of the meeting was marked, A 
round of applause greeted even the mention of 
every name renowned in the ranks of the aboli- 
tionists. Cries of approval interrupted the 
speakers. The meetings were continued after- 
noon and evening for two days, All of those 
who attended were thankful that they had lived, 
not only to see the positive accomplishment of 
freedom for the Negro, but also the prosperity 
and blessings which have resulted therefrom, 





AN old and well-known abolitionist who was 
intimately associated with both Arthur and 
Lewis 'l'appan, writes us a note supplementing on 
some points the account of these fathers of New 
York Abolitionism given in our issue of last 
week: 

To THE EpiToR OF ‘THE INDEPENDENT. 

Sir; — Will you allow me to say that the 
work done by Arthur and Lewis Tappan was not 
confined to the extermination? of slavery, They 
were earnest friends of temperance, always advo~ 
cating total] abstinence. They condemned theaters, 
and united in the purchase of Chatham Street Thea- 
ter, converting it into a free church. They strongly 
opposed card-playing and employed a lecturer to de- 
nounce the practice as dangerous to good morals. 
They condemned smoking and the use of tobacco In 
every form. ‘They were among the strongest adyo- 
cates of mora! and religious reform in al) directions, 
They zealously advocated a better observance of the 
Christian Sabbath. They believed and praticed 
self-denial and urged a more earnest benevolence 
on the part of all Christians in the support of at! 
religious and reformatory institutions. They were 
men of prayer, faithful in their church relations and 
happy in promoting every good cause. Accept this 
my testimony in regard to these good men, 





WE strained courtesy till it nearly broke when 
we allowed last week, a correspondent to publish 
the falsehood that Taz INDEPENDENT has always 
been the enthusiastic advocate of men con- 
demned for heresy. If Mr. Freeman had been a 
reader of Tux INDEPENDENT he would have 
known better. One class, and one class only, of 
men thus accused Tue INDEPENDENT has always 
defended, from that carly day when its three first 
editors, Leonard Bacon, Joseph P, Thompson, 
and Richard 8, Storrs, so stoutly defended Hor- 
ace Bushnell against the charge of heresy. Such 
men as he, men faithful, carnest, blessed of 
God, men who beheve in God, in Jesus Christ 
crucified and risen from the dead to be our 
Saviour, men who hold to that old symbol, the 
Apostles’ Ceced, and whom the courts which 
try them declare to be worthy of recommen- 
dation to other bodies as good Christian 
brethren, these we defend, and, please God, 
we will defend till the offense of their 
exclusion by any petty denomination closes, 
We only do what a third of the Presbyterian 
Church did in the case of Albert Barnes. They 
defended Albert Barnes to their ecclesiastical 
death, and testified for nearly forty years their 
protest, until the Old School Church confessed 
its error and begged them to come back. We 
challenge Mr. Freeman to mention one single 
case, from the time of Horace Bushnell to that of 
Dr. McLane and Mr. White, in which the 
subsequent Christian life and evangelical faith 
of those whom Tux InpEPENDENT has supported 
has not proved it right; and we challenge him to 
show one such case among the Savages, Milns 
and Murrays who have finally gone beyond the 
limits of evangelical faith whom Tue InpErEN- 
pENT defended while making the passage. The 
Puritan Congregational Conference of Ohio has 
just expressed our views. Dr. McLane, of 
Steubenville, O., was suspended by his Presbytery 
with words of personal Christian esteem, for 
holding views very much like those of Horace 
Bushnell. They gave him a certificate that he was 
“an ordained minister without blemish of personal 
character, but suspended from the exercise of his 
ministerial office on the ground that his book en- 
titled ‘The Cross in the Light of To-day,’ re- 
cently published, contains teachings contrary to 


the Standards of the Presbyterian Church. And 
now at his own request he is dismissed that he 
may seek admission to the Congregational Church 
of Steubenville, and to any Council or Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches.” After care- 
fully examining Dr. McLane as to his opinions 
on the Atonement, and finding him in full ac- 
cord with the Doctrinal Basis of the Ohio State 
Association, the Conference could do nothing but 
gladly receive him, declaring that it was ready to 
receive all such ministers whom other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies can afford to spare. But to forestall 
the impression which might be made on any un- 
discriminating Mr. Freeman that it was anxious 
to welcome all outcasts, it adopted a minute to 
the effect that he was received on “ convincing 
evidence that he possesses in eminent degree 
those moral and spiritual forces of character 
which in our judgment put the indelible seal of 
the spirit on Christ’s true ministers; and be- 
cause, after careful examination, we believe his 
theological views tc be clearly within the limits 
of that evangelical liberty long enjoyed by the 
Congregational Churches,” That is our basis, 
except that we alter the last words to read “ that 
evangelical liberty which Christ gives his Church, 
and which no denomination has the right to 
deny.” 

WE have received a pamphlet, eutitled “ Utah 
Commission,” which contains the Edmunds Act, 
the rules and orders adopted by the Commission 
under the provisions of the act, and the results 
thus far of its efforts to discountenance and op- 
pose the system of polygamy in that territory, 
The Commission appears to have performed the 
duties assigned to it with all earnestness and 
fidelity, And, although in all the elections which 
have been held under its direction, polygamists 
in practice have been excluded from office and 
from voting, we do not see that much if any- 
thing has been practically gained, so far as the 
suppression of polygamy is concerned, The 
whole power of the Commission relates simply to 
the superintendence of elections in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. The returns show 
that, in an election for delegates to Congress, the 
Mormons cast 23,239 votes against 4,908 non- 
Mormon votes. The Mormons have complete 
and absolute control of the territorial legislature, 
and hold nearly all the offices in the territory 
dependent upon the popular will, Tne Edmunds 
Act inits application and execution has not in 
the slightest degree affected their political ascend- 
ency or contro] in that territory, We did not 
suppose that it would, and hence are not at all 
disappointed with the result, Congress may go 
on indefinitely with such a half-way system of 
legislation, and the Mormons, being largely in 
the majority in the territory of Utah, and mean- 
ing to continue so, and having the enterprise to 
carry out this intention, will practically laugh at 
the legislation and perpetuate their , olygamous 
system. They are taught to believe in the sys- 
tem as a religious institution, Itisa part of their 
religion to commit crime in this form; and those 
who do not actually commit the crime are never- 
theless its supporters. It is simple nonsense to 
expect the suppression of the crime among such 
a people and in such circumstances by the Ed- 
munds Act or any similar act; and unless Con- 
gress shall make up its mind to do more and do 
better, it may as wel! give up the farce altogether, 
and admit that polygamy in Utah is too much 
for it. 


WE do not know as much about education in 
the South as we ought. Prof. John A. Broadus 
reminds us that the higher education has never 
been neglected there, however it may have been 
with common sehool education, He says that, a 
few years since, an English Dean, who is a well- 
known author, was told by President MeCosh, of 
Princeton, that it would be useless to visit any 
institution south of Washington, as he would 
find nothing of interest, Having gone forward, 
notwithstanding, to the University of Virginia, 
he afterward declared, in an English magazine, 
that he considered that university by far the 
most interesting institution of learning in 
America, Professor Broadus tells about a writer, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, on elective studies 
in colleges, who had stated that the elective sys- 
tem is not introduced in any of our theological 
seminaries, He continues: 

“JT thought it worth while to send the author, 
through a friend in the Andover Faculty, a couple of 
cavalogues. One was the catalogue of a university in 
which the elective system, not partial, but complete 
and consistent, has been pursued since 1825, and 
which before the war had as many students as Har- 
vard or Yale, The other was the catalogue of a 
theological seminary which has hada similar com- 
pletely elective system since 1859, and which has 
more students than Andover is believed to have 
ever had in her palmiest days.” 


Do our readers recognize the institutions referred 
to? 





Ir was for along time the general policy of 
Protestant missions in the Far East to follow in 
the wake of commerce, Hostile critics have 
made great use of this fact; and much has been 
said about the unworthy successors of the 
apostles, who build comfortable houses at the 
treaty ports and live under consular protection, 
80 avoiding the peril and isolaticn of life in the, 





interior, The allusion of Abbé Huc to “the 
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Bibles prudently deposited by Methodists on the 
sea-shore " pointed a sarcasm which was aimed 
atall Protestant effort in China at the time it 
was uttered, and which has been often quoted ap- 
provingly by men who are not Roman Catholics. 
Much of this sentiment arises from gross igno- 
rance of what Protestant missions are actually 
doing, and from the spirit of skepticism so preva- 
lent among Europeans in that part of the world, 
Frequent and more or less extended itinerations 
by Protestant missionaries inaugurate! the pres- 
ent era of successful evangelism, and there is 
now a very decided movement into the interior, 
The China Inland Mission is pursuing a policy 
worthy of its name, and with a zeal deserving of 
high commendation. The American Board, and 
the Presbyterian, with the English Baptists and 
New Connection Methodist Socicties, have done 
much toward establishing the feasibility and the 
wisdom of planting mission families in centers 
of population beyond the treaty ports, The re- 
cent advance of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
into West China is a long step in this direction 
It is believed that the next deceunial conference 
in China will exhibit to the world statistics of a 
most hopeful and inspiring character. 


Tue first examination for women at Columbia 
College was held at the beginning of the present 
term. Four young ladies presented themselves, 
and having passed successfully, departed to their 
respective homes to study and prepare for the 
next examination. ‘Thus, so far as the college is 
cencerned, the commotion raised over the higher 
education of women dies away and is to be for- 
gotten during the months that shail intervene 
before the next examination. We predicted, last 
June, that the new course, conferring none of the 
real benefits of a university education, would 
find few patrons. A large number of young 
ladies, however, Lefore the beginning of the 
year, wrote to the college for information ; but 
on learning that they could not attend lectures, 
or in any way be associated with the college, they 
of course did not put in an appearance at the 
Autumn examination. And why should they 
have done #0, with nothing to look forward to 
except periodical examinations and a certifi- 
cate atthe end of four years? Many of the 
alumni and friends of Columbia are dis- 
satinfied with the present policy, Strong proofs 
of this were manifested at the alumni dinner in 
New York, last were 
offered advising and urging the college trustees 
to open their inatitution to women. ‘Though the 
resolution was lost, it was warmly supported by 
a number of the elder graduates. One of two 
things must be done before women can feel that 
they have an opportunity for higher edneation 
at Columbia, Attendance at lectures must be 
allowed or a separate *f annex” be built. To the 
former alternative there is very strong opposi- 
tion ; but the “annex” was approved of in the 
report of the committee last June. Why then 
delay preparation for a separate school with the 
college advantages of professors, library, etc.? 
Surely the graduates will not be less liberal with 
their purses than they have been zealous in urg- 
ing the claima of the women. 


week, where resolutions 


..» The Methodist Protestant is jubilant over 
the fact that the General Conference of the Con- 
gregational Methodist Church has decided not 
to take part in the American Methodist Centen- 
nial Conference of 1884, and it adds; 

“We venture the prediction that it will be followed 
by all other non-Episcopal Methodisma, if any action 
at all is thought necessary.” 

We happen to known that two “ non-Episcopal 
Methodisms” had accepted before the editorial 
in the Methodist Protestant was written, and both 
have appointed committees of correspondence, 
But why is the Baltimore organ disgruntled? 
Simply because less than half a ceutury before 
the Methodist Protestant division occurred Epis- 
copacy was foisted on American Methodism, 
It charges Episcopacy with the responsibility for 
all the divisions, It “made the M. E. Church, 
South, a regretful necessity.” If there be the 
remotest shadow of truth in this, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s line has application : 

* Anything but history ; for history must be false.” 
Is the Church, South, non-Episcopal? Had 
slavery anything to do with the division? 


.. The Interior gives a technical defense 
against the “‘general outcry among papers not 
of our denomination against the verdict” in the 
case of Mr. White of the Huntingdon Presby- 
tery, which is valid. It says that, having ac- 
cepted the justice of the verdict by withdrawing 
from the Church instead of appealing as he 
had the right to do, he has no right to complain. 
Very true ; but others have a right to express their 
minds. The Interior evidently is not concerned 
about the heresy respecting the resurrection of 
the body. It says: “‘ We do not believe there is a 
minister in our Church who can define the doc- 
trine in precise terms in a way that would meet 
the approval of any other minister.” 


----One of our city dailies, the Times, 
gives a new reason why some Churchmen want 
to change the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is because, our contemporary says, 
Churchmen regard a Church without bishops as 





animpossibility, Hence the word “ Episcopal” 
is tautological. This is the purest nonsense. The 
objection is to the word “ Protestant,” not to 
Episcopal at all. Besides, Churchmen do not 
agree in holding that a Church without bishops 
is an impossibility. Bishop Ryle, Bishop Light- 
foot, Dean Milman and others have not so held. 

.... The World, of this city, thinks that judges 
of courts should scrupulously avoid the holding 
of any stocks of incorporated companies, lest per- 
chance they may be called on to decide questions 
to which such companies are parties. The best 
answer to this opinion is to call it stupid non- 
sense, 

....-The ill-mannered insult which King Al- 
fonso received in Paris has had the effect of 
making him exceedingly popular in Spain, and 
arousing intense Spanish indignation against 
France. The whole French nation should not be 
held responsible for the acts of a few silly 
loafers. 

...Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, claims to have 
secured pledges enough to elect him Speaker of 
the next House of Representatives; and Mr. 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, claims the same thing 
in his own behalf. We suspect that somebody 
is going to be disappointed. 

. Judge Hoadley promised in the outset of 
the Ohio campaign to discuss the tariff question 
in due season, The due season never came, as 
the Judgg studiously dodged this vital point. 

.."* Sermonet” is bad, *‘ churchet” is worse, 
but the “editorialet ” of Messiah's Herald is crim- 
inal;and yet there are men who make a claim to 
fame for having invented those words, 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known — Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 


and always proves true. 

AMERICAN ART INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 

One of the most gratifying signs of European appre 
ciation of American products of Art Industry is the 
steady and constantly increasing export of first-class 
American Pianofortes and Reed Organs, which are, on 
account of their superiority and lasting qualities, pre- 
ferred to home-made instruments by musical Euro. 
pean, 

The Hambury Steamer “ Bohemia” on Sept. lth 
took out a Steinway & Sons’ Concert Grand Piano, 
bearing the number 50,000, purchased by Baron Na- 
thaniel de Rothschild, of Vienna, who having in May- 
1882, purchased a Steinway Parlor Grand, now acquires 
the fifty-thousandth’ Piano mauufactured by Messrs- 
Steinway & Sons (and said to be their grandest pro- 
duction in the shape of a Grand Piano ever achieved 
by them) for his Music Salon. 

Until the year 1862 little was known in Europe of 
American Pianos, but quite a sensation was created in 
musical circles, when, at the World's Fair at London 
in that year, the Pianos of Messrs. SrTRINWAY & Sons, 
New York, were exhibited and awarded a first prize 


medal. (The Grand Piano bearing the No. 4,607.) 


The crowning triumph, however, Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons achieved at the Universal Exposition of Paris 
in 1867, when the fret of the Grand Gold Medals for 
American Pianos was awarded to them, and their new 
System of construction unanimously endorsed by the 
Jury on Musical Instruments in their official report. 

The Grand Piano exhibited, No. 13,227, was pur- 
chased by the Baroness de Rothschild, of Paris, for 
her Chateau Ferriéres, Messrs. Lionel and James de 
Rothschild, of London, afterward also acquiring 
hteinway pianos. 

Of the reigning families of Europe, who purchased 
Steinway Pianos for their own use, may be mentioned 
the Queen of Spain, in 1464, the Empress of Russia, in 
1871, the Sultan of Turkey, in 1875, the Queen of Eng- 
land for her Castle in Balmoral, in 1879. Grand Piano 
No. 25,000 (the advent of which was celebrated by 
Steinway & Sons and their 1000 employees, May 4th, 
1872), was purchased for the Czarowitz (now emperor) 
of Russia, together with two more Steinway Grands 
for members of the Imperial Court through the 
Russian Embassy at Washington. 

Among the many most prominent names in the 
World of Art, owning and using Steinway Pianos, such 
names as Franz Liszt, Richard Wagner, Professor 
Helmholtz, Adelina Patti, Etelka Gerstor, may be 
mentioned, From the London (1862) and Paris (1867) 
World’s Fairs may be dated the beginning of the ex- 
port of American Pianos to Europe, the official sta- 
tistics last published (for 1881) showing that no less 
than 70 per cent. thereof were of the manufacture of 
Steinway & Sons, New York. 

To those who delight in figures it may be of inter- 
eat to know that Messrs. Steinway & Sons commenced 
business in New York in March 1853. Among their 
Pianos at the Centennial, 1876, taking the highest 
award for “ Highest deyree of excellence in all styles,” 
the Concert Grand was numbered 33,710, and at their 
factory the Piano No. 62,000 is already begun. Stein- 
way & Sons manufacture fully 3,000 Pianos per annum, 
of which over 1,000 are Grand Pianos. 


IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
e Bypromage and Carriage Hire, and stop at Grand 
Jnion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
4 elegant rooms redu to $1 upward per day, 


an 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse. 
Cars, Stages and Elevated Railroad to all Depots. 


—_ 
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“Tt's chain lightning.” It 


Win ncaa uly be trea tosh te warty onan 
a b 
ularity is ‘aimset phenomenal, but well deserved. 





THE LAFAYETTE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tourists who have accustomed themselves to ac- 
commons of the first-class will, on their arrival 


the Philadelphia and Readin, 


living. h-rooms, 
that is,in the proportion of one bath-room to every 
two guest chambers, the number of the latter being 
three hundred. The plumbing is aone in the most 
thorough manner. An artesian well, sunk to the goes 
of two hund and ten feet, affords water of the 
purest quality. The hotel is kept on both the Ameri- 
can and the European plan. The charge for room and 
board is three dollars a day and upward; for room 
alone, from one dollar upward, according to location. 
The bageage of guests may be checked from the 
nouse to any part of the Uni States, a convenience 
which old travelers will appreciate, annoying delays 
at the railway station being thus avoided. The Hotel 
Lafayette—and this, if the last mentioned, is by no 
means the least attraction—is under the management 
of Mr. L. U. MaLrBy, a gentleman well-known as an 
experienced hotel proprietor, whose name is associ- 
ated with various houses of the highest reputation.— 
Home Journal. 


ce 

PuBLic_benefactors are not alone confined to the 
higher orders of scientific research. Indeed but few 
have done more for the welfare of the working masses 
than James Pyle through the introduction of his la- 
bor-saving Pearline. 


> 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of. the 
well-known carpet house of Crossley, 740 and 742 


Broadway, near Astor Place. People should not fail 
.o ca)l here before purchasing elsewhere. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE HU ROYAL ART STOVE. 


« 








An artistic embodiment of the best practical fea- 


tures, The msot successful attempt ever made to ele- 
vate the heating stove into the realm of Decorative Art, 
and embody.ng for the first time that ideal of excel- 
lence which the pabite taste has so long demanded. 
All the edges and moldings are steel finished, while 
the panels are highly ornamented with Low's Art 
Tiles, and rich repousses designed in Cast Tron. Itisa 
marvel of heating power and beauty, blending per 
fectly with the artistic styles of interior decorations 
80 prevalent to-day. Sold by Dealers everywhere. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Manufactured by 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 
52 & 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Agency, Chicago Agency, 
233 Water St. 20 Lake st. 


Send on two, three, or tive 
dollars for a retail box,by ex- 
press, of the best candics in 

he world, put up in hand. 

en pm All strictly pure. 
F t 


Suitable for presents, ry at once. 
Address C. FL. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
3 ss T8 Madison St., Chicago, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers, 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


LADIES’ JERSEYS. 





. 






English, Bon Marche 
$2.50, $5.00. 


‘Lhe most stylish and best fitting garments in the 
world. Send Bu t and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 





CARPETS 


ON ACCOUNT OF EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS 
WE WILL OFFER ON MONDAY AND DURING THE 
WEEK THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


360 Rolls Moquettes at $1.25. 
400 Rolls Body Brussels at $1. 


WITH ELEGANT BORDERS TO MATCH. 


320 Rolls Tapestry Brussels at 
65c. 
100 Rolls 3-plys at 85c. 


210 Rolls Extra Heavy Ingrain at 
70c. 


WE SHALLALSO PUT IN ALARGE LOT OF OIL- 
CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, INDIA RUGS, etc, etc.,AT A 
HEAVY REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 

OUR ENTIRE BUILDING IS NOW 
HANDS OF THE WORKMEN, AND WE 
HAVE ROOM IMMEDIATELY. 

DONOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY, 


CRU SS LEY, 


740, 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PL. 


IN THE 
MUST 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St., 


Will exhibit, this week, a 


magnificent stock of Dol- 
mans,  UlIsters, Fur-lined 
Wraps, Sealskin Sacques, 
Dolmans, ete., ete. Our 
stock is now complete 


in all the novelties from the 
European centers of Fashion 
as well as the production of 
our own experienced artists. 
Allour Sealskins warranted 
English dyed. 

The public are cordially in- 
vited to inspect our well- 
selected stock, irrespective 
of any idea of purchase. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St.. bet, Fifth and Sizth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Ordera 
from the country will have the best attention, 


GREATAMERCAd GOOD NEWS 
aa 10 LADIES! 


> Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now's your time to getup 

orders for our celebrated ‘Teas 

ComMPANY and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 

ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 

Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

H A ERICAN tA ©O.. 
x 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yor’ 





Fall Campaign. 
I Am Now Ready to 
Make Elegant Photo- 


ecg Prices Low For 
ine Work. 
ABRAHAM BOGARDUS, 





Broadwav and 1 8th St. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Gout, Rheumatism, 


Stone of the Bladder, etc. 


The Hot Springs, Arkansas, and the Hot Springs, Virginia, Bear Testimony to the 
Value of this Water in Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Sur, m-General U. 8. Work, ee (retired), Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of New 


rinent- 

y with me in tat po ‘Dut the Bupalo 
ls, moreover, better borne 

Hypereemia, reaultir em, over-mental 


é Ss U.S. Navy; Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Arkansas: 
~ AY ve non 3 darn ne ws of vere Lithia Water is limi to the treatment of Gout, Rhewmatism a 
that hybrid disease, ‘Rheumatic Gout,’ (so-called), which isin contradistinction to the Rhewmatoid fen tte 
of Garrod. 


™ this water in these affections, both in my own person and in the 
ute: Ba pent porn ace pecnertbed 1h Of course the remedial agent is its contained Alkalies 
and Hien cette x R prophylactic, as well as a remedy in Nephritie Colic and forming Calculi, when due toa re- 
dundancy 
oom k, Professor. of Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department, 
By. Aired Lo ~p A Salah LL ita 5 el Bellevue Hospital, Consulting rhysician Charity Hospital, 
New York: 


ew 

ah. a h used the Buffalo Lithia Water in ihe treatment of Chronic /nterstitial 
Nephritis." 0 pass f ein es douty and Rhuematic subjects, with the most marked bene/it. In all Gouty and Rheumatic 

ag reward f a hil coed he Practi f Medicine,” under the head of “Interstitial 

. > k, he slopswdia of the Practice o e 4 under the head of “Jnters 
nae | the he Kid cs chavo. 7 nteratitial Nephritis) says: “The pathological state of the Kidneys ut 
present po by the above name (along with several other Tames), te resents the ~ ‘at stage ot what is 
Enown by authors as Bright's Disease, and is alleged to be the a result o' , ssn Nephrii 

T. B. Buchanan, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 

“T have observed aoaided beneficial resulta, from the use of the Buffalc Lithia Water, Spring No. 2,in Gout 
both in my own person and others for whom I have prescribed it. I have taken pleasure in advising some of 
my Gouty patients to go to these Springs.” 

Dr, John T. Metcalf, of New York, Emeritus Professor of ¢ eateat Medicine, College of Physicians ‘and Surgeona, 
New Yor 


“Thave for some years prescribed the Buffalo Lithia Water for patients, and used it in my own case for 
Gouty trouble, with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 
mes L. Cabell, Professor af Physiolo and Surgeryin the Medical Department of the Duntoeratty of Vir- 
sabi nia, President of the Nationa Board of Health, and Resident A hustotan Hot Springs, Lhe np 
“9 rhe Water of Spring No. 2 contains in notable quantities two vs lkalies which are accredited as extremely 
valuable in the treatment of Gout, Lahiasis, and Liver Affections. 1 refer to the Carbonates of Potash and Lithia. 
It is now well known that both of these alkaline carbonates gi =e eg tained value in cases or Uric Acid 
heir affinity for Uric Acid, and the 





athesis connected with Gravel, and in cases of Chronic ut, 
aa sat solubility of the salts which are formed by their union with th that ‘acid. , 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York, Professor Surgery Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hos- 
ital. 


vita 
de sufficient use of the Buffalo Lithia Water to be satisfied thatit possesses very valuable thera. 
ee fave inade In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammatne of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the 
Trinaty Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory result.” 
Dr, Wm. F. Gore. Hot Springs, Arkansas, Surgeon (retired) U. 8S. Navy; Surgeon C. 8S, Navy, Medical 
rector Army Oe Northwestern we hel pony 
“The Pitta Lithia pe Thaladien 0; 3. nee signally domanatrated fe spmodial power in Gout, Rhewma- 
Acid Calculi, and other maladies dependent upon the U 
—- x wae eliminate ’s from the blood the deleterious agent before it crystallizes, but dissolves it in, the 
form of Caleuli, at least to a size that vanl rs its passage along the ureters and urethra comparatively easy,’ 
Dr. € W, Lawrence, Hot Springs, Ark. 
- TN puttalo Lithia Water of the Mecklenburg Virginia, Springs, I have used for a number of yea 
“T use it as a general drink when I am traveling to avoid impurities or admixed waters un known in proper- 
ans wf oaviee my patients who re quire the dilutent solvent and combining properties of the water to drink it as 
a corrective in all Lithie Acid ills, “ 
F Prof. Zool., Bot.and Ayric., University of qh 4 yinia and formerly Resident Physician, Arkansas: 
- Tee cheery ay ‘ided panels from the use of the uftal o Lithia Water in Gout, Lithiasia, laumbago, and 
Sciatica, due to the same‘ Materies Morbi,’ and am fully satisfied of 1ta great value in ‘the treatiment of all af- 
fections due to a Gouty Diathesix, 
ti Towles, University of Va., former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va.: 
Doctor Up. Fgh Neotmne jem, Rheumatic Gout, Stone inthe Bladder, and diseases wenerall dependent upon the 
Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy 80 decidedly and unitormly efficacious as Buffalo Lithia Water, 
s No, 2. 
Pr Water in’ cases of one dozen half-callon bottles, $5 per case at the Springs. Springs Pamphlets sent to any 
address. 


Q 


SRER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., J. G. KOCH, No. 214 E, 74th Street, New York City Agents; 
pR IND. S SUL “wed AN, Agent, Boston, Masa,; JNO, WYETH & BRO., JOHNSTON, HOLLAWAY & GO., Agents, 


, GOODE, Proprietor, 


THOMAS I. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


READY 
in ai Departments 


For Men,Youths and Boys. Over Coats and Suits. 
Styles entirely new, Prices exceedingly low. 


DEVLIN& Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. < 


4,000 INDEPENDENT Read- 


ers carry our Knives. 


Thismonth weshow 
our latest thought — 
astrong penknife, 
with two krife-blades 
and a strong, steel 
screw-driver. Hunt- 














Sorenene tool Ce ol 
nics an am 

teurs, ditto. The knife-blades are our bests handle ots 2" e rice, post-paid, 1,00, or with fiie-biade 
in place of screw-driver, $1,00, If with two + onk 4 4 Tadler elegant two-blade pearl knife, $1,00. 


Boys’, 25 to 50 cents, 40- list f Al 
nis. W-page list free. MUTE & GRONEL 743, Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


JOHN R. TERRY & C0,, 


Formerly of 930 Broadway, have 


REMOVED TO 1159 BROADWAY, 
Corner 27th Street, 


PECK & SNYDER’'S 


Celebrated Tennis 





Our Staten Island and Standard 
models ar All 


a oy EACH $3,00) 
PECK & SNYDER. P amusentestee, 
126, 128 & 180 Nassau Street, New York. 





x AMERICAN P ATENTS nq. g' PAYS? and have opened a large and elegant store, newly 
L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Attys, Washinaton, D D. 


INTING 
Price from 


stocked with a choice variety of all kinds of 


Hats, Caps, Furs, and Millinery. 
P ATENTS!: BOUGHT gZ0tD OR 


P nal, # free. 
OW MORGAN © CO. Pote 
Brokers, Washington, D. @. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


We will offer this 
week a fine line of rich 
colored Ottoman Silks 
at Greatly Reduced 


Prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


NEW YORK. 





financial, 


THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tue past of our national bank system has 
been a brilliant success. The wit of man 
never devised a better system. It has been 
in operation now for some twenty years, 
and nota single dollar of bank currency 
has been lost to the holder by bank failures; 
and the total loss to depositors by such 
failures does not exceed seven millions of 
dollars. The system may be expanded to 
any extent by simply complying with the 
laws provided for that purpose. The notes 
of the national banks, being effectually 
guaranteed are of uniform value through- 
out the United States, no matter what may 
be the place of issue. The whole system is 
so subjected to wise and careful provisions 
of law that we do not speak extravagantly 
when we say that it is the most perfect 
banking system that the world has ever seen, 

What, then, is to be the future of this most 
admirable system? The Greenbackers say 
that it ought to have no future; yet they 
are now numerically so insignificant and 
practically so unimportant, that their opin- 
ions on the subject are hardly worth con- 
sidering. There is, however, a question in 
relation to national banks that is already 
beginning to attract attention, and ere long 
will demand a practical answer. That 
question relates tothe basis upon which the 
notes of these banks shall in the future be 
issued. The present basis is a deposit of 
United States bonds with the treasurer as 
a guaranty for these notes. The bonds now 
held by the Treasurer for this purpose are 
in round numbers $202,000,000 of three per 
cents, $105,000,000 of four and a half per 
cents, $41,000,000 of four per cents. The first 
class is subject to ‘ call” for payment at 
any time; the second class will be redeem- 
able in eight years; and the third class will 
mature for redemption in twenty-four years, 
The outstanding three-per-ceut. bonds on 
the 81st of last August amounted to $3805,- 
529,000, of which about two-thirds were 
owned by national banks and held in the 
Treasury as a guaranty for their circulation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has already 
called in $15,000,000 of the three per cents, 
and it is rumored that he is about to issue 
another call, as his only mode of disposing 
of the unnecessary surplus in the Treasury. 

It will not, at this rate of payment, be 
more than three years at the most before 
all the three per cents will be called in and 
paid off, and will hence cease to be avail- 
able for banking purposes. What will then 
remain will be the four and a half per cents, 
amounting to about $250,000,000, and re- 
deemable in 1891, and the four per cents, 
amounting to about $738,000,000, and re- 
deemable in 1907. The bonds of the two lat- 
ter classes bear a high premium, which will 
gradually decrease as the time of .pay- 
ment approaches; and yet, under the law 

asit now stands, these will be the only 
bonds that can be obtained for banking pur- 
poses after all the three per cents shall be 
called in and paid. The banks cannot 





afford to buy these bonds for banking pur- 
poses, and pay thepremium, with the cer- 
tainty that, if they continue to hold them, 
they must lose this premium. The profits 
on circulation are too small to compensate 
for this loss; and rather than suffer the 
loss they will decrease their bank circula- 
tion. This process has already begun. On 
the ist of November, 1882, the amount of 
outstanding bank notes was $862,727,747, 
and week before last it was but $352,749,- 
467, showing a decrease of nearly $10,000,- 
000 in less than a year. 

What, then, shall be done to perpetuate 
the national banking system when the bonds 
of the United States, either by being paid 
and withdrawn, or by being too costly to 
be purchased by the banks for banking pur- 
poses, shall cease to be available as the 
basis and guaranty of bank circulation ? 
This is the great question in respect to the 
national banks that is coming before the 
country and will ere long demand the 
practical attention of Congress. We con- 
clude that Congress ill not undertake to 
continue the national system without any 
currency powers, issuing greenbacks to 
supply the place of national bank notes, or 
removing the ten-per-cent. tax from state 
bank circulation, and thus permitting the 
notes of state banks again to come into 
general use. Not doing either of these 
things, Congress will be under the impera- 
tive necessity of devising some mode, not 
only by which the national banks may be 
continued, but by which their power to is- 
sue suitable guaranteed notes may also be 
continued. Precisely what this mode 
shall be is the problem to be solved. Mr. 
George 8. Coe, one of the best financial 
thinkers of the country and President of 
the American Exchange Bank of this city, 
has suggested that the assets of the banks, 
without any guaranty bond, might, under 
suitable regulations and restrictions of law, 
be made a sufficient basis for the issue of a 
bank note circulation. It has been sug- 
gested also that the law might be so 
modified as to make state bonds available 
for banking purposes in a national system 
of banking. Another suggestion is that of 
President Dowd, of the Bank of North 
America in this city, which is that the 
Government should not pay its entire 
bonded indebtedness, but leave a sufficient 
part of it permanently outstanding at a low 
rate of interest to meet all the requirements 
of a guaranty bond for the issue of bank 
notes. 

The suggestion of Mr. Dowd is undoubt- 
edly the shortest and simplest solution of 
the problem. It proposes fo arrest the 
purely debt-paying policy ut a definite point, 
short of paying the whole debt, and leave a 
part of the debt as a permanent fixture, 
that the evidences thereof may be ured for 
banking purposes in the national system. 
The only objection to this plan lies in the 
idea of a permanent debt of the Govern- 
ment; and this is for the most part a mere 
idea, far less serious and grave in its char- 
acter than the collapse of our national 
banking system and the loss of the great 
advantages which it has afforded to the 
country. 

siecciglee eS ey 


MR. GEORGE 8. COE’S ADDRESS. 


We publish below the address of Mr. 
George 8. Coe, President of the American 
Exchange National Bank, at the meeting of 
the American Bankers’ Association held 
this week at Louisville in Kentucky. Al- 
though the address fills several columns we 
give it entire and recommend our readers 
to take time enough to read the whole. 
Mr. Coe is not only a practical banker, but 
a philosophical economist, thoroughly 
trained in the science of which banking 1s 
only one department, and at the same time 
an expert in the clear and forcible state- 
ment of his thoughts. 

The salient points of this adwirable ad- 
dress are these: 1. The function and utility 
of banks in facilitating the exchanges of 
society and promoting its general prosper- 
ity, and the necessity for their mutual co- 
operation in attaining the ends for which 
they exist. 2. The vast dimensions of the 
banking business in the United States grow- 
ing out of the rapid and wonderful devel- 
opment of the industry and commercial 
exchanges of the country. 8. The fact that 
coined money, having a substantial value in 
the material composing it, although not 
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always directly used in these commercial 
exchanges, is, nevertheless, the prime and 
indispensable factor in measuring and ex- 
pressing the value of the things exchanged, 
and making trade a system of justice and 
equity between the parties. 4. The finan- 
cial dangers which overhang this country, 
growing out of the stupid Silver Law which 
Congress enacted in 1878, and which is 
still continued in operation. 

The reader will in this address find these 
four points developed in a most masterly 
manner. We call special attention to what 
Mr. Coe says in regard to the silver question. 
If any of our readers are infected with the 
silver malaria, and, after reading Mr. Coe's 
remarks in regard to this disease, do not 
find themselves getting any better, but do 
find themselves rather growing worse, then 
our prognosis is that the disease is fatal. 
We have done what we could in the way of 
sanitary effort to purify the air and get rid 
of this malaria before it fatally poisons our 
whole financial system, and rejoice that 
Mr. Coe has so lucidly pointed out the 
fruits that are near at hand unless the 
progress of the disease shall be seasonably 
arrested. 

The coinage of two millions of dishonest 
dollars, for which there is no practical need 
or demand, must be stopped, or it will stop 
at lastin a crash of values and a crisis of 
financial agony that will shake this nation 
from one end to the other. The country is 
steadily drifting toward the breakers; and 
into them it will go with the inevitableness 
of fate unless Congress shall awake to the 
danger and radically change its policy. No 
wiser or truer words on this subject have 
ever been uttered than those of Mr. Coe 
before the Bankers’ Association. The ad- 
dress ought to be put in pamphlet form and 
scattered all over the land. 

-> 


ADDRESS TO THE BANKERS’ CON- 
VENTION AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BY GEORGE 8. COE, EsYy., PRESIDENT OF AMEKI- 
OAN EXOHANGE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen, Members of the Bankers’ Association; 
In asking attention to the business that may 
be presented for your consideration at this Con- 
vention it is natural that I should first felicitate 
the Association upon the fact that the industry 
of the country has at length been relieved of the 
special taxes which the civil war indirectly im- 
»0sed upon its various products, as they passed 
into market, through the medium of banks and 
bankers, Thus has been removed one of the 
most prolonged and vexatious reminders of that 
great struggle whose record has now so far 
receded into the past that even those who were 
once engaged in the deadly conflict can now 
together calmly and dispassionately review it, 
like other students of history throughout the 
world, In laboring to secure that long-sought 
relief from special taxes, this Association ren- 
dered most important service in diffusing in- 
formation by means of its documents scattered 
over the country, and by the wide personal in- 
fluence of its members among practical business 
men, who were either themselves bearing the 
burthen of those taxes, or were distributing them 
among dealers and consumers within the limits 
of their trade. 
Having accomplished that important work, the 
question now presents itself for consideration ; 
as the Bankers’ Association thus fulfilled all 
the purposes of its organization, and is it now 
ready to be dissolved? or are there still other 
and greater reasons for its permanent existence? 
It cannot be denied that in this new country 
there is urgent need of a higher education in 
economic science, and that this is especially re- 
quired by men like ourselves, closely engaged in 
the practical application of its principles, under 
circumstances without precedent in older coun- 
tries. This can be most effectually promoted by 
the interchange of viewsamong men of similar 
experience, who are acting under similar con- 
ditions, and whose interest will be naturally 
quickened by personal contact and social inter- 
course. Banks cannot exist as isolated and ex- 
clusive bodies. They are indissolubly bound to 
each other and to the public by a community of 
intereat and interdependence, Their special 
function of exchanging and distributing the pro- 
ductions and property of the people, as de- 
manded by trade and commerce, necessitates 
their co-operation and mutual trust. Banks are 
the embodiment of the nation’s industry, as it 
moves onward to market, from place to place, 
and from one institution to another, by means 
of paper representatives of its value, which thus 
practically convey substantial wealth. Like 
railroads, the service of banks between each 
other must be reciprocal, and like them, they can- 
not patiently — any one member to compete 
for business, introducing unsound or vicicus 
practices, which, if adopted by all, would impair 
the entire system and endanger the community. 
They are, therefore, under the highest obliga- 
tion to jealously guard the profession against that 
degree of independence that amounts to license ; 
and this can be best secured by creating a wound 
public sentiment among members from every sec- 
tion of the land by personal interchange of views 
and opinions. An interest of such maguit scat- 
tered over so wide an area, and so largely identi- 
fied with the happiness and prosperity of the 
nation, may, with great profit and propriety, not 
only convene once a year to confer upon and 
new pe the common welfare, but it is their 
uty also to inquire how they may voluntarily 
organize into a more compact system for the 
greater security and favility of trade, and how 
they may elevate the tone, dignity and usefulness 
of their own profession, 








But, aside from these general considerations, 
there are others of amore special nature, which 
callfor the highest collective wisdom. This vast 
land, unparalleled in extent of the ficld embraced 
in one national and social life, has been Provi- 
dentially reserved from the full occupation of 
civilized men until modern science and ingenuity 
had invented facilities for its highest utiliza- 
tion, and until the errors incorporated into the 
original organization of its Government had 
been extirpated by the violence of war. 

No longer impeded by adverse and dismember- 
ing influences, this nation has since sprung for- 
ward with a native vigor, of the possession of 
which it was before unconscious. New states 
have been opened to human labor, upon territory 
hitherto hidden in obscurity, and old states have 
been started afresh upon a career of productive- 
ness, of which they themselves never conceived. 
Labor, re-enforced by novel machinery of ag- 
riculture and applied to newly discovered lands, 
already rich with natural fertility, has drawn 
from the earth vast treasures of commercial 
value, forcing idle acres into productive capacity 
exceeding the grain-growing fields of Europe. 
The New World has suddenly revealed a capacity 
to sustain population and to develop wealth 
that the Old World never experienced. These 
sudden and marvelous acquisitions of substan- 
tial prosperity, in the briefest period of time, 
have permitted us, with apparent impunity, to set 
at naught many sound financial theories, and to 
defy natural consequences, such as human ex- 
verience elsewhere hes repeatedly verified. Old 

orld creations of real wealth required cen- 
turies for their growth, Here they have come 
at once, by transplanting older germs into 
newer soils, where they immediately reappear 
in full maturity; villages, towns, cities and 
states continually come into being, endowed 
with all the powers and capabilities of long- 
matured communities, and they come demand- 
ing immediate admittance into the currents and 
exchanges of commerce, for the productions of 
their soil and the creations of their industry. 
These changes in the relations of the various 
sections of country to cach other are daily pre- 
senting larger financial problems to banks and 
bankers for evolution ; and they require the most 
watchful attention intelligently to compass and 
digest them. Our profession is no longer a 
quiet and monotonous employment of elderly 
gentlemen, limited to a few dreamy hours, but it 
requires men of trained activity and vigor, alive 
and alert to the ceaseless changes around them. 
The annual and regularly returning dependence of 
interior and Western States in former years, upon 
the larger eastern cities, for financial facilities 
and capital, has, in like measure, as rapidly 
changed by the growth of newer cities, which 
have themselves become depositaries of accu- 
mulated wealth and reservoirs of reserved finan- 
cial power. 

Within the business experience of many 
of us, the whole interior country drew its 
motive power of currency for marketing the 
annual crops from New York and New England 
without whose help they could do nothing. All 
this has greatly changed, and is continually 
changing. So unconsciously, and yet so rapidly 
does the national and financial power and soca 
life develop before our eyes, from silent, unoccu- 
pied fields, into bury, oo and perfected 
communities and refined society, The banking 
system, an indispensable element of all indus- 
trial life, has as rapidly followed this human ad- 
vance and taken shape by the surrounding con- 
ditions, By its constitution and purpose, each 
bank isa link in the chain of national, finan- 
cial and social progress and operations, Ought 
they not all together to seek coherence and 
strength, by counsel and advice, among their 
constituent elements ? 

While the production of wealth and prusper- 
ity among us has thus bountifully rewarded hu- 
man toil and enterprise, the same restless spirit 
has been displayed in its expenditure. Every 
mode of communication by which time is saved 
and things and thoughts are interchanged be- 
tween the scattered members of this wide land, 
every invention by which labor can be made 
more effective and material elements sub- 
stituted for human muscle, every device to pro- 
mote comfort and convenience or minister to 
taste and luxury, is here prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of the national capability; and all thesé 
varied forms of activity are expressed in the ma- 
chinery of our banks, and are represented in 
their mecessantly changing assets. In them the 
resources and savings of the people are gathered 
together, and through them they are again dis- 
bursed, exchanged, renewed and utilized, Per- 
_— activity and barter of useful things are 
he essential conditions of sound banking; 
while heavy, slow and irresolvable property is 
the bane and obstacle that isto be most studi- 
ously avoided, Whether, therefore, in creating 
or in expending wealth, banks are alike de- 
manded, In every possible step of human pro- 
gress they are the servants of industry, and wait 
upon its movements. They are wanted to assist 
in the removal of its products from the ground, 
in —e them to market, in distributing the 
proceeds, In every enterprise they are needed 
to gather together contributions of capital and 
the elements that compose the structure, to pro- 
tect the profitsand to divide them among the 
the owners, After the smaller rewards of man- 
ual labor have most conveniently been paid in 
money, bank machinery comes in and best serves 
this purpose of industry, through every process 
of its growth, preservation and reproduction. 
We travel from place to place with bank paper 
transfers of labor in our pockets to save us from 
loss, and at home they alike shield us from danger 
and violence. The documents, records and ex- 
pedients of banks attend commercial operations 
as servants, companions, friends and pro- 
tectors; and they are good just in the 
degree that they are covered by 
labor in its diversified forms and fruits ; not by 
coin alone nor chiefly, but only by it as one of 
the results of useful labor. And because the 
soundest banking consists in adhering most 
tenaciously to such forms of industry as are most 
useful to life, the conservative influence of such 
institutions in society becomes apparent. They 
are necessarily allied to thrift and good order, 
and are the natural foes of all extravagance and 
waste. Their interest makes them 80. The best 
security of banks is the most perfect system of 
industry. Every bad or uncompensating enter- 
prise that seeks public support by stealing an 
entrance into bank loans, is, to them, a menace 
and a danger. All useful workers are their 
natural allies, and the popular prejudice st 
banks as protectors an custodians of wealth is 
as eq v and blind asif directed against 
every industrious laborer by whose toil wealth is 
created, 








An nian of such universal and all pervad- 
ing utility and importance, that moves concur- 
rently with the best interests of society, may well 
command the earnest and combined study of its 
members to improve its machin and to bring 
it up to the highest possible utility and perfec- 
tion. 

In a system of industry thus rounded and sym- 
metrical there is an element so essential to its 
very existence that it will well repay our passing 
consideration. How is it that, while banking 
operations consist not in movements of money, 
but, as we have seen, mainly in exchanging 
things produced b human labor for other 
like things, and that this is actually done 
through the operations of banking 
and commerce to such an extent as to com- 
prise more than nine-tenths in amount of the 
aggregate transactions among civilized men, 
the respective value of those productions is de- 
termined with such precision that no jar or vio- 
lence occurs in their great movements between 
the millions concerned for long periods of titne, 
but that commerce incessantly proceeds with 
order and regularity throughout the world? It is 
because, behind them all, stands cuined money, 
the recognized and universal measure of value and 
quality ; the solvent to which every transaction 
must be submitted so soon as it enters into the 
channels of trade ; the north star around which 
commerce revolves, the compass by which effi- 
cient industry is guided in its course. Two things 
equal in value to a third thing of steady and 
determined value and name, are equal to one 
another or to the multiple of that value as ex- 
pressed by the name. That third thing in 
trade is money. People want comparatively little 
of the thing itself so long as they are engaged 
in useful industry, excepting as a test and an 
assurance of the value of what they really do 
possess. Banks hold as their substantial assets 
every variety of other things that are actually 
required, together with only enough of money to 
meet the balances of trade and to insure their 
own fidelity. What they absolutely need is the 
certain command of pure merchandise, readily 
convertible into money, and of pure money con- 
vertible back again into merchandise or into bul- 
lion of full market value. Therefore, commercial 
exchanges, stated by their money’s worth in dol- 
lars or other coins, proceed despite all human 
greed and selfishness. Any dilution or substitu- 
tion is manifestly a fraud against industry and 
humanity. Money is the admonisher, the re- 
minder, the restraint in the conduct of industrial 
affairs. A panic is only the sudden and con- 
tagious fear lest banks have not thus wisely 
performed their office ; and then the holders of 
their obligations wildly rush in to claim tem- 
porary security by the possession of the universal 
money, which they do not really want. And so 
society is secured and kept in check from the 
constant tendency to excess by abuse in trade. 

The fundamental idea of commerce among 
men lies, after all, in the universal necessity of 
fair dealing, No power on earth can make it 
fair to set afloat as money, or as its pretended 
representative in property, any form of paper 
promise which does not attach itself to and 
convey the then existing thing. The first one 
issued is a discordant note in the sacred har- 
mony ot industry, and every added one but tends 
to the general jargon. And it is because money 
is also itself the product of industry, and the 
expressed value measured by the hours or days 
expended in its production, that it has an in- 
herent right to be what itis, the criterion of labor 
bestowed by men upon all other forms of labor, 
Convertibility into coined money is, therefore, 
the ultimate‘claim for justice and judgment in 
the trial of all commercial obligations ; a claim 
acknowledged and sanctified by law in all 
civilized lands the world around, Not that law 
gives, or can give, to money its essential 
vaiue, but because that value being 
first ascertained and then attested by the image 
and superseription of Government, whether 
Kingdom, Empire or ublic, it can go from 
land to land upon its eficent service, every- 
where the eqtivalent’of the labor which it 
represents—changing its dress, but never its 
character, 

It is thesame substantial thing, whether issued 
in the first, tenth, or twentieth century. In this 
aspect money is the friend and protector of man, 
gives him personal independence, promotes a 
community among nations, and makes all the 
world i Contracts between men can be 
rightly‘@nforeed and made compulsory only by 
payments in such a medium, because it alone 
confersupon the possessor the power to com- 
mand anywhere the equivalent human service, 
and gives true value for value received, Any- 
thing less than this but renews the strife, and 
does not reach the limit’ of justice nor vindicate 
the dignity of human law. Anything less than 
this is an arrest of natural by statute law, which 
can only be excused in a Constitutional Govern- 
mentwhen the constitution itself is impaired, 
and the laws are silenced by overwhelming calam- 
ities of war. Only when Government can create 
value can it make money. ‘ To coin money and 
fix the value thereof, and of foreign coins” can 
only be fairly interpreted to mean to ascertain 
the value of foreign coins, andthen to fix or ad- 
just our own so as to bring us into equitable 
relations with them. 

Standing in this place, gentlemen, and speak- 
ing for our profession, t am led to the reitera- 
tion of these elemental principles, because, 
while we have left behind us most of 
the evil consequences in which our own sad 
experience has verified their truth, they have 
not yet secured that full and final confirmation 
by the decision of the supreme tribunal of the 
nation, as they should have done, to prevent 
their disregard for all future time. 

On the contrary, there has been no judgment 
yet pronounced that stands as a svlid barrier 
against the unlimited issue hercafter of baseless 
—— to pay, nor against the practical de- 

pasement of coined money at the caprice of Con- 
gress. There are ultimate truths and laws in 
economic science as sacred and as obligatory as 
are those of the decalogue, with which they are 
inseparately alliedin the business of every-day 
life ; and while we may except to either of these 
laws in practice, we cannot modify their benefi- 
cent conditions nor abate their universal claim 
upon men. It is the highest function and duty 
of Government to guard the le from the 
a consequences of the infraction of 


As we meet here in Convention, each one of us 
the pilot of his own independent craft, and all 
freighted with the industry of the nation, it may 
be well to take an observation as to the common 
position and course, of. the whole fleet, and to 
consult upon the proxpect before us. 

We are confronted with the fact that not only 





the paper circulation and currency of the coun- 
try, but also its coined money, is subject to 
early and radical change and revolution. The 
crisis may not be immediate, but it is 
sufficiently imminent to awaken attention, and 
we are none too early for its serious con- 
sideration, The National Currency Act, passed 
in 1863, permitted banks to organize for twenty 
years. Many of them have reached the limit of 
their life, and about one-half the existing insti- 
tutions (988), representing more than _ half 
(186,000,000) the ‘outstanding National Bank 
circulation will expire in 1884 and 1885, and it is 
a coincidence of great significance that more than 
half this amount of circulation is secured by 
three per cent. bonds (202,000.000), which can 
be, and are being, paid off at the pleasure of Gov- 
ernment, and which will to a great extent be 
called in within the intervening period, under 
the necessary operation of exiting revenue laws. 
Will these banks renew their cxistence under the 
National system, with the necessity of investing 
capital to protect circulating notes under their 
new life at the rate of 20 to 30 percent. premium 
for four per cent. bonds, or will they to a large 
extent prefer to relinquish their currency and 
retire from the system? And if so, with what 
commercial results to the country, or what sub- 
stitute will be permitted for such purpose? The 
idea of nationality throughout this broad land 
has been strengthened by the eventful history of 
the last few years, and much more so by the im- 
mense extensivn of railways and telegraphs, 
which, paying no respect whatever to state lines, 
and traversing them in all directions, have woven 
diverse parts of the nation inseparably together 
into social, commercial and financial unity. 
This national sentiment, now so potent and all 
prevailing, will make it forever difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remove the existing restriction upon 
private currency issues, and will prevent a return 
to the ancient and heterogeneous state systems ; 
and itis hoped that the people of this great 
country have irrevocably pronounced against the 
greenback heresy which crept in during the 
agonies of a dismembered nation, when its 
Constitution was strained and tortured by civil 
war. The danger lies in delaying the subject 
until necessity compels some hasty and rash 
legislation. 

It is well, also, to bearin mind thatthe thread 
of affiliation 40 ingeniously introduced into the 
National system, whereby banks in the country 
at large are bound by interest to those in the 
redemption cities, when once weakened by many 
retiring members, may suddenly dismember the 
whole organization. If so, what will take its 
lace? The present indication points to an ad- 
nerence to the National system, by establishing 
banks of smaller capitals and limited issues ; but 
this does not meet the public demand for cur- 
rency. 

The questions involved in these brief sugges- 
tions are of the utmost gravity, and may well 
invite the earnest counsel of men who can ap- 
preciate their importance. If a system of cir- 
culating notes is an absolute necessity of trade 
and commerce, it is equally certain that com- 
merce contains within itself the powers, guards 
and checks, and all the essential requisites for 
the perfect protection of such notes, as it does 
for the protection of its operations of greater 
magnitude, without wandering for expedients 
far away into other forms of security. Other- 
wise, it is an exception to the general perfection 
of natural law, which is not admissable. The 
power is certainly there. It is for trained and 
sagacious bankers to develop it. Itmust be ad- 
mitted that the existing paper currency of the 
country is not the result of a deliberately formed 
plan. One-half of it is the remainder of legal-ten- 
der notes, the amount of which happened to be 
arrested by Congress when the public tendency 
was strongly toward greater expansion, and the 
other half is that of National Banks, now fast 
tending toward dissolution. The importance of 
the subject demands the most careful investiga- 
tion and the combined attention of banks and 
Congress, 

But equally, if not the more important finan- 
cial question before this nation, is the silent 
progress of the congressional mandate by which 
two million of dollars, containing each 42!¢ 
grains of silver bullion, are minted every month 
and buried in the vaults of the Treasury as cash 
in hand. These dollars are not created in re- 
sponse to any commercial demand. In fact, 
commerce repels them. Yet the mandate is im- 
perative and inexorable. They must be pro- 
duced in defiance of all rules which govern sup- 
ply and demand, Congress has solemnly decreed 
that commerce shall want at least two million silver 
dollars a month. ‘These coins have accumulated 
and are accumulating in overwhelming quantity, 
until new vaults of extraordinary capacity, like 
artificial silver mines, have had to be constructed 
to contain them. They lie side by side with gold 
dollars, under the reign of law commanding 
them to be of equal value. Yet the treasury, 
which executes the law, declares that they are 
not, because it is daily purchasing the con- 
tents of one of them for 81 to 88 cents 
with that of the other for 100 cents; and 
with seven dollars of the one it is making 
more than eight of the other. And the news- 
papers all over the land daily declare this to be 
the difference in the commercial value of the 
two coins; so patent is the absurdity of the 
claim that two pieces of metal of such confess- 
edly unequal intrinsic value can, by any mir- 
aculous ~force of a Government stamp, be 
instantly endowed with equal power for paying 
just debts. Here then are two coins of the same 
denomination, yet of such varying inherent 
power, contending for supremacy, the weaker one 
sheltering its acknowledged defect under the 
strong arm of this great nation, The American 
eagle against justice and against the world. 
Can such an anomaly constitutionally exist in 
this free Government? 

dere are two weights of different ponderosity ; 
two measures of varying length, both. legally re- 
quired to mete out equal justice; two chronome- 
ters keeping different time, both legally ap- 
pointed to regulate the hours of labor; and this 
most remarkable act is done before the world, in 
the nineteenth century, by a nation ove-flowing 
in wealth and holding commercial relations of 
vast magnitude with other nations of the earth! 
The change was inaugurated under the assump- 
tion that, by launching boldly into the experiment, 
these two, once equal, but now differing values, 

ould return to their ancient ; but 





they do not. ‘On the contrary, they obstinately 
furthe te a to obey the te 
even of the Congress. It was an 
ope!!! | question © ther the somewhat 
suddew .change’in ‘the commercial value 
of silver bullion was brought about by 


natural events, such as the cost of production, 
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or by the restrictive legislation of Euro ean 


states. But there can be no doubt hat, 
if the relative value of the two precious 
metals to each other was so disturbed 


or changed by the suspension af the coin- 
age of silver in one great European state, the 
attem pt to restore it by a counter movement, in 
the compulsory act of the United States Con- 
gress, could only give a market here to the thing 
prohibited there, and so not only relieve 
Europe from the absolute necessity of re-con- 
sidering the situation, but throw upon this 
nation the whole inconvenience and responsi- 
bility of changing its measure of value from goid 
to silver standard, and subject us to the immeas- 
urable consequences of the social discord and the 
international disadvantages which our com- 
merce must suffer by the change. While, there- 
fore, commerce securely holds on its independ- 
ent way, these dollars increase in volume, and 
the impending conflict of standards casts its long 
shadow over the business of the nation. 

In enforcing the introduction of silver dollars 
as a new commercial standard,e gainst the 
natural and instinctive repugnance of banks to 
become the medium of this great revolution, 
Congress has decreed “that no national bank 
shall be member of a Clearing House Associa- 
tion which refuses to receive silver certificates 
in payment of balances.” 

his law is expressed in ambiguous words, 
which render its meaning at least doubtful. But 
accepting them for their probable intent, a 
greater difficulty becomes apparent, because 

Ist. Silver certificates are not legal tender in 
payment of debts. 

2d. Congress certainly cannot deprive banks 
of their right to claim lawful money of each 
other, or to compel them to accept through 
Clearmg Houses what they cannot enforce over 
their counters upon their own creditors, 

3d. These balances, to be legal money, must, 
therefore, be paid in silver dollars themselves, 
These coins, as a general medium of commerce, 
are the subject-matter of this legislation, Any 
device by which the inconvenience of the thing 
itself may be evaded cannot enter into the en- 
forcement of the statute. But that such devices 
as certificates are a necessity, and yet are not 
legal money, is at once an admission of weakness 
both in the law and in its object. 

4th. The average daily balances in the New 
York Clearing House are about six millions. 

5th. Six millions silver dollars weigh about 
375,000 pounds avoirdupois. To move this mass 
would require 7,500 men every day, each one 
carrying 50 pounds, or a train of 375 wagons, 
each drawing 1,000 pounds, attended by the 
necessary convoy of police protectors. The 
effort of Congress to overcome this physical ob- 
xtacle by an artifice in legislation presents a 
novelty in law ; and a coined money that requires 
the creation of an attendant paper currency to 
make it practicable or even possible as a com- 
mercial medium. is a strange and striking ¥. 
hibition of the impotency of local legislation in 
controlling that which is governed by natural 
law of higher and more universal power, 

Of what use then is this strange measure, and 
why should it continue? If any productive in- 
terest can possibly be promoted by @ measure 
which gives less than a dollar’s worth for a dol- 
lar in trade, the evil result to the whole people 
infinitely outweighs them all. 

With this steady stream of two millions a 
month ranning into the Treasury, it is mani- 
festily only a question of time when these 
suver dollars must become the preponderating 
quantity in the cash reserve, and when the swell- 
ing volume will exceed the limits beyond which 
they cannot longer there accumulate, but must, 
from obvious necessity of Government, be paid 
outand become the current money of the nation, 

When that unfortunate moment arrives, the 
governmental measures for all business of the 
country will suddenly descend from the standard 
of to-day to one of about five-sixths its value, 
and all debts and commercial obligations, and 
the prices of all property and merchandise thust 
become adjusted to the change. 
ofso widely different ‘eo e power cannot 
simultaneously prevail. Gold coin will be hid- 
dlen away, and be exchanged with other nations 
whose standard money it is, and who will eagerly 
seize the occasion to make the trade for it at the 
difference in market value ; and this great nation 
will be then irretrievably launched into a single 
metallic money, and that of silver, All this, so self 
evident, must have been in contemplation when 
the measure was adopted. Is the prospect 
brighter now as the time draws near? Let us 
view it more minutely. The daily exchanges of 
property through the medium of banks of the 
New York Clearing House alone, average more 
than one hundred and fifty millions dollars, 
The commercial difference in the oy of this 
property, whether measured by gold dollars or 
bysilver dollars of this enforced coinage, is 
about twenty millions in one day. Add to this 
the aggregate sum exchanged through all banks 
and bankers of the land, and also the large 
amounts passed between private persons and 
merchants. Then multiply these enormous 
figures by the number of ¢ ays before this new 
measure of value shall have become equitably 
adjusted by the adoption of new and correspond- 
ing prices of property. To this vast aggregate still 
further add the total of debts and obligations 
due from one portion of the peopie to another, 
all incurred in the one standard, and legally 
payable by the other; and then consider, if the 
mind can grasp it, the infinite confusion and 
injustice in the settlement of business affairs, 
the unexpected losses incurred, the deep disap- 
pointments, the failures and consequent agony 
and social demoralization involved in this capri- 
cious and gratuitous legislation. Remember, 
also, the enhanced prices, in cheaper dollars, of 
all articles of necessity purchased by the people, 
and the always slow progress of the wages of 
labor in rising to a corresponding hight, and 
the consequent meantime commotion and dis- 
content. Then say whether the men or the 
Congress who imposed this measure upon the 
country, inatime of its highest prosperity, or 
who now refuse to arrest it, as they can, before 
the certain and inevitable consequences begin, 
will not meet the popular retribution? Why need- 
lessly repeat in peace and plenty the desperate 
and doubtful devices of war? Rather than bring 
again the deplorable evils of a depreciated and 

deranged currency upon the country, it would 
be better that the whole amount of these rejected 
dollars that now encumber the Treasury vaults, 
be sunk into the sea; or, better still, that they be 
returned to their original condition of uncoined 
bullion, and thrown upon the market, a dollar’s 
worth for a dollar, to be retained in this ccun- 
try or carried away, wherever free commerce 
demands it either for money or otherwise, until 


Two standards 


it is absorbed in the great tide of exchanges 
throughout the world, ‘like other productions of 
human labor. Remove this legal restriction, re- 
store the freedom of coinage and let the precious 
metals go forth, like all other fruits of the 
earth, subject to the greater law of supply and 
demand. 

There isan important domain of trade, not 
included in commercial exchanges, which is filled 
by that great class of the community who can 
only give their personal service for compensa- 
tion required for their simple subsistence. 
They have nothing in reserve to exchange. It 
has always been a question whether paper docu- 
ments of commerce should be issued in small 
denominations so as to embrace this class, or 
that they should incur the risks who do not par- 
ticipate in the benefits of commerce. They in- 
clude the great retail trade. Here is a substantial 
reason why paper currency of small denomina- 
tions shall be restricted and its place filled by 
coined money. In the minute subdivisions of 
labor throughout the world silver coin has 
always and everywhere served this indispensable 
purpose ; and there is no reason to doubt that it 
alwayswill. It isan absolute necessity. .There 
is a reasonable question whether, in this country, 
commercial documents have not thus encroached 
upon the legitimate domain of silver money, and 
whether here is not to be found a natural meas- 
ure of relief. 

This would necessitate a large amount of 
coined money, and would require that it be is- 
sued in fractional denominations suited to the 
minuter details of life. It would add financial 
strength to the country, to the extent of the 
coin reserve 80 held by the people. Wemay thus 
give room for a natural demand in advance 
of the supply ; whereas, with the present gra- 
tuitous coinage of silver dollars a most unnatural 
supply is to be forced upon the country, without 
precedent and without demand. 

Disavowing all patisan spirit, I have sugerested 
reasons enough why the bankers of the country 
should continue to meet in council and retain 
and cherish their organized association, and 
even make it more compact and effective. We 
are happily in the enjoyment of an era when 
peace and order in the land everywhere prevail, 
when sectional feeling and conflict are in a re- 
markable degree suppressed, The leading ques- 
tions before the country to-day are those only 
which relate to public economy, industry, thrift 
and social progress. Among these, and more or 
less including them all, are those of currency 
and banking, subjects which, by the lapse of ex- 
isting institutions, demand early and patient at- 
tention. These questions refuse to be sectional, 
They will not be bound even by national re- 
strictions, because they lie subject to the law of 
labor, which, by the unity of the human race, 
the diversity of climate and conditions, is con- 
tinually demanding more and more of human 
fellowship, reciprocity and fraternity through- 
out the world. 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANK REPORTS. 


WE give belowa summary of the more 
important items from the bank reports pub- 
lished in this issue. We believe that the 
full reports will be carefully read and com- 
pared with others heretofore published 
by us, the stocks of our City Banks being 
held to a considerable extent by careful in- 
vestcrs throughout the country. 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 
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IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money is in abundance upon the market, 
though there is a very cautious spirit mani- 
fested in regard to loans, which is in every 


way commendable. The banks have 
adopted a more conservative policy in re- 
ard to mercantile discounts, which is des- 


tined to bear good fruit. It is now diffi- 
cult to obtain accommodation at bank on 
much of the ordinary paper that is pre- 
sented, but on good indorsements there is 
no difficulty in obtaining all the funds 
needed to supply all wants. During the 
week under review there was a hardening 
tendency in rates, and as high as 4 per 
cent. was paid on call by borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral. The bulk of 
the loans, however, were at 2@24 per cent., 
With transactions as low as 14 per cent. at 
the close. Holders of Government bonds 
were accommodated at 1@2 per cent., 
time loans on stocks were quoted at 5 per 
cent. and prime mercantile discounts at 
54@6 per cent. for double names and 6@7 
per cent. for single names. The shipments 
of currency to the West and South were 
very large, exceeding the receipts by over 
#2,500,000. The imports of specie amounted 
to #674,790, and included 750,000f. which 
arrived by the Normandie. The specie ex- 
ports aggregated $339,900, of which $12,- 

were gold and the remainder silver. Of 
the 34 per cent. called bonds only about 

9,000,000 remain to be redeemed. 

Srook Market.—Speculation on the stock 
exchange has been more or less feverish 
and unsettled throughout the week, with 
the bears in control of the market. What 
the outcome may be it is difficult to 
imagine, though there is a strong leaning 
toward the bull side among the conserva. 
tive operators. All dividend paying stocks 
are now very cheap; and why they should 
go lower is the question which is now agitat- 
ing the market. 

t is generally conceded that, if left to 
themselves, there is no possibility of such a 
result, but what the manipulations of the 
leaders may do is a matter which time alone 
will tell. The outside public remain shy, 
and manifest but little interest in the en. 
ticing bait of low prices. The sales during 
the week amounted to 2,257,409 shares. 

8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was irregular, but in the main 
strong, for the long date issues, for which 
there was a fair p arr for investment. 
Fours advanced 4 and threes declined 4. 
The closing quotations were as follows; 

Bid, Asked, Bid Asked 
434s, 1891, reg....114 — 1144s' Currency 6s, *95.129 - 


4)98, 1891, coup...114 1144, Currency 6a, '96. 180 
4s, (907, rew...... 1204 12049 Currency 68, "97.132 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and generally lower. The special 
feature was New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo Firsts, which advanced from 74} to 
76 and receded to 75. The important 
changes were an advance of 1 per cent. in 
Denver and Rio Grande Consols, to 88}; 
Hann‘bal & St. Joseph 68 to 1094, and 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Firsts to 96, 
and a decline of 14 per cent. in Kansas & 
Texas General Mortgage 68 to 794. 

Bank StateMent.—The wee ly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing House was a more favorable 
exhibit. 1e changes in the averages show 
a contraction in loans of 43,704, 100, a gain 
in specie of $1,278,500, a loss in legal ten- 
ders of $568,500, a decrease in deposits of 
$2,017,300, and a contraction in circulation 
of $115,700. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in surplus reserve of 
1,214,825, and the banks now hold $2,089, - 
150 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The banks are engaged in strengthening 
their position in anticipation of the pending 
call of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
the usual statement. The large outflow of 
currency was fully counterbalanced by the 
ain resulting from the operations of the 

reasury. 


Forrign Exonanor.— The foreign ex. 


change market was dull and weak, 
owing to an increase in the supply 
of cotton bills and a falling off in the de- 


mand. The nominal asking quotations for 
sterling were marked down 1 cent to $4.82 
for 60-day bills and $4.85 for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
4c. to 1}c. from the posted figures. In Con- 
tinental Exchange the quotations for francs 
were marked up from $5.283@%5.224 to 
$5.244@$5.28} for 30-day bills, and from 
$5. 208@ $5.20 to #5.214@%5. 208 for checks. 
Reichmarks declined from to 944 
@94} for long sight; do. for short 8 ght re- 
main at 947@95. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


General Offices, 


Merchants’ Electric Light and Power Co., 
284 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of this Company, held on Wednesday, 
October 3d, 1883, it was 

RESOLVED, That in view of the large 
increase of the Company’s business, which 
practically ASSURES LARGER EARN- 
INGS UPON ITS CAPITAL STOCK than 
anticipated when the Company began 
business, this Board reserves the right 
either to WITHDRAW the stock from 
the market altogether, or to ADVANCE 
ITS PRICE, after giving due notice 
thereof, 

It was then 

VOTED, To ADVANCE THE PRICE of 
the treasury stock from $10 to $12.50 
PER SHARE AFTER SATURDAY, OCTO- 
BER 13th, 1883. 

In accordance with the foregoing reso- 
lution, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
to those who have engaged stock by letter 
or otherwise, and those who have pur- 
chased and made partial payments only, 
that all subscriptions must be completed 
on or before 


SATURDAY, OCT. 13TH INST., 


and that the price of treasury stock will 
be advanced to $12.50 per share after 
Saturday, October 13th, 1883, 
By order of the Directors, 
WM. A. HOVEY. 


President. 
wM. W. GOOCH, 


Secretary. 


Land Loans oar. 
anteed, Guaranty 000, Re. 
fer tosny commercial agency, Send for circulars. 
Texas Loan Agency, Cors cana, Texas, 


$300,000 


Ordinary Stock, in shares of $50 each, in The 
London and Westminster Investment Com- 
pany of Ontario, organized to conducta very 
profitable investment business in the United 
States and Canada, is offered for subscription 
at Par, in amounts to suit investors. Full in- 
formation on application to the Managing 
Director, Epwarp LE RuEy, Lonpon, CANADA. 
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Per Cont. First Mortgage Loans 


ON IMPROVED FARMS 


y Rat ce ne 








INT WONDER Y FERTI 
, 
IN NORT: D ‘TA AND MIN 
Perso asa htittae AEA AO MN BOR A 
mone: nes in t ver Vailey. Over 860 loans 
ade here. Only two men behi: On interest. lever 
ave poyer oete dathee a ie y, mortgage, and 
have never losta dollar of prin or interest on any 
loan made pare. Interest coll and sent to you, 
FREE OF COST, each year 
SARE: .S. BONDS 
and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and recommenaed radii biinems F-— 


and East and my for w! 

been anhsehenca 
Rev. Wm. L. » DD. RE} n 

M. f. Gates, bp b., Pres't Rutgers Uollege, New 


N. 


ND FORKA. BAK. 
TO INVESTO 


ORs. 
ust ama Wit Oh aula, 


res, 
Mention this paper. a 









‘first-class 
inc fe On 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 11, 1883. 








R' angus stadt gene 119 oe Se | 
Hg New York, at the close of busin 









eevee $3,755,682 33 

8,462 48 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 

U: 5. bonds on hand.. inet 159.590 0 
Other stocks, bonds and inortwages * B64,0A8 75 
Due from other national banks...... 172.917 56 
Due from «tate banks and bankers... iat 89,784 91 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.......... 4,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid............. 14,477 38 


Premiums a peid ; 27,518 63 







Cheeks and other cash items...... 6,390 
Exchauges for Clearing-house. 183,009 86 
Bills of other banks.............. 4,180 00 
Fractional pape 
pennies 9 6 
Specie,.... 760,150 00 
Legal-tender note 620,262 WO | 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer é 
per cent. of circulation).. 2,200 00 | 














ONAL CON PION OF TH 


R 7 E, , 







at New York, 
in the State of New k, at Py ese of business on 
the ud day of October. 
esi uces 
Loans TE cc ssnncnsebersesdnesanne $2,316,678 71 
occas dabaenaneseaccetapeneesesberse +4 
t hited States bonds to secure circulation... 00,400 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages........ 8,530 ri 
Due from other national banks............. 148,772 21 
Due from state and private banks and 
diuhtabeseieee deavapenene ocsenceneo 12,625 12 
OID oo ch cn gncnbeces sopasereccrceses x 
Correa nd other pf y 1 paid... eeeneeda 12,903 62 
hecks and other cash items...............+ 65,461 66 
% xchan tor Re lo gicedtes 207,106 56 
AEE GHEE GEL, cxcane coceccccsceccsccoss 78,271 00 
$300,542 64 
474,00 00 
10,606 70 


Lamal semen Baten, ..06ccccccscccseccceees sce: 
Redemption fund with United States 








Total . $6,067,543 68 Treasurer (not more than 5 per cent. on 
| _ circulation Be necrscvcccccoses socercacsesoooe 22,500 00 
Capital stock paid i povee seater béecboceeseoese 000 Due from U. 8, ‘Treasurer (other than 5 per 
Surplus func Saiednsemesneunsccumanee and 250,000 00 cent. re LAF PD rikinbetedeetianves 1,450 00 
Undivided profits, ................+ osee 5,244 7 - —— 
National bank-notes outstanding............ 45,000 00 | ei Boneseceneen<nenntnnaesesatnennscoaséves $4,279,730 26 
Individuai deposits subject to « thee --» 606,273 18 LIABIL ae IES, 
Demand certificates of deposit... hs 7,255 69 | Capital stock paid in- 98500,000 00 
Certified checks........... 47,376 07 | Surplus fund s 300,000 00 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 741 Undivided profits. . 75,180 28 
Due to other national banks.. . 2,126,795 61 | Circulating notes 
Due to state banks and banker: 2,657,867 99 from Comptroller 
Less amount on hand and in 
| ae oe ee ae 86,06 1,643 63 Treasury for redemption... 4,650 00 
Srate OF New Youu, Country or New York, #.: —— -—- 445,350 00 
I, ISAAC W. WH :, Cashier of the anove-named eer Sor 1,116 00 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is ingiviseal deposits subject to 
true, to the best of my xnowsedte aud belie | hhiiniddiecnadimnemnansnntds $2,653,627 96 
Ww. HITE, Cashier, | Demand certificates of deposit. ve 
Subsc wtbed and ond to AN fore me this #th day of | Certified checks................+ $1, 140 64 
October, 16% —————— 2,737,221 63 
EK. W. Due to other national banks...............+5 206,871 42 
otar ube, 3, N. Y. Co Due to state and private banks and 
Correct.—Attest: JOHN THOMP ON, SN Madadsetscospeassmnncadaihccches cenit 14.990 93 
SA} ‘THOMPHON, - Directors. e710 Tan On 
LEWIS % RANSOM, 5 #4, 319, 730 26 
- a ae a Fi A ae Jou wey of Nan Yous " “ a , 
q » A. ashier of the Marke’ ationa! 
I EYORT OF THE, E a CONDITION Ca Ayiteg Bank, of New York, do golesaniy swear that the ome 


BANK, at New York,in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, October 2d, less 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts sosuseeceaceconee: e 
OVOPULALU. «ees ceccceseeeeeeeesecees 
§. bonds to secure circulation........... 
Other stocks, bonds, and paossgeues “gchar 
Due from other national banks. . oedeed 


81,452,334 77 
oY 


300,000 00 
13,4.0 00 
70,424 0b 
11.457 42 





Due trom state banks and bankers. 








Heal estate, furniture, and fixtures 4,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 9,501 31 
Checks and other cash items 13,017 96 
Kxachanes for Clearing-house. R8,RO7 BO 
Bills of other banks 4,04 OO 


Fractional paper c urrene vs f. nickeis, ‘and 


pennies.... t46 58 
Specie . a a ey 416,065 45 
Legal-te nder notes..........:. - 50,617 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8, ‘Treasurer (6 

per cent. of circulation). 13,500 00 

Total.... ese epeecees “WB2, 664,012 ba) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 





$300,000 00 





en re 250,000 00 
Undivided profits. 60,429 80 
National bank-notes outstanding 242,506 00 
Dividends unpaid. . bases 1,171 #0 
Individual de powite subje ot ‘to cheek...) 1,604,161 42 
Demand certilicates of capeass edeeucredine 1,204 60 
Certified checks............ ae 16,006 40 
Due to other national banks. . . 84,744 OY 
Due to state banks and bankers. .......* 7 
N.C ohesnnsnnkwabndionece 2,004, 012 9% 


STATE OF New Yoru, CouNTY oF NEw Youk, ae, 

I, WILLIAM H, CHARE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

WILLIAM H. © HANE, Cashier. 

Nubse tied and sworn to before me this 6th day ‘ot 

October, Henry B. STARR 
Notary Public for Kings Cc 0. 
Certificate filed in N, ¥. Co. 


‘G.G. mit aE PHOPFY, 
Sit . REers, 
-C.C AMBERL AIN 


Correct. — Attest 


} 
’ Directors, 


Rett ‘Pout A Ad ht TON es he 


K, cr sq York in Fhe State vot nie” yA at 
ea close of business, October ad, 


RESOURCE - 





Loane and discounts.. + 365,552 48 

U. 5. bonds tosecure ei 600,000 00 
U. 8. Bonds on hand 60,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and ‘mor 4 . 614,655 50 
Due from other national banks,............. 75,603 06 
Due from state banks and bankers 5,04L 47 





Real estate, furniture, and fixtures,..., 
Current Se pp and taxes paid.... 
Checks and other cash iteme..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-bouse.,........ 
Bills ot other banks 
Specie, 

Legai-tender notes.. 
Redemption fund with U! 8. Treasurer (6 


200,000 00 
25,966 96 
S4,515 49 
514,805 60 
1,800 00 
872,073 U4 
358,447 00 










per cent, of circulation), 27,000 00 
Total..... jase . 85,188,614 60 
iL TABIL itis 
Capital stock pale 5 600,000 00 
Surplus fund .... 400,000 00 
Undivided eens letras inba ees orehaipaes 82,177 46 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 680 
Dividends unpaid.........66.ccecsecceeees ‘i 6,914 61 
Individual deposits subject to check,...... 1,968,808 66 
Demand certificates of deposit...... ‘on ,3u8 
Certified checks,.......,.0+.scsseceees 144,424 68 





977,598 27 
426,619 54 

RR ee ee 80,138,641 60 oo 
STATE OF NEW York, © JOUNTY OF New YORK, #.; 

1, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashierof the above- named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belie 

D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to besene meé this 6th day of 
October, 1883, 4. SANBORN, Notary Pubic, 
Kings C 0., “curtificate filed in New York Co. 


Correct,—Attest 
WM. E MACY ) 
JOHN J yt TUCKER, } Directors. 
WM. M. KINGSLAND, | 
EPORT OF THE CONDITIC N, OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ITY OF 


NEW YORK, in the State of New York, at Hine close of 
business, Tuesday, Uctober 2d, 18%» 

RE BOURO En. 
Loans and diecounts...... 








Overdraft Eh abesecnbedacasessncnaccesee 1,601 19 
8. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 
Oiher stocks, bonds, and mortgages 740,767 79 
Due from other national banks. . 349,417 98 
Due from state banks and bankers 5,492 45 
GERBBB. coscccccccgepoccooccesgcses 45,940 74 
Current expenses and taxes paid. ane 20,088 74 
Exchanges for clearing-house........ as 765,760 96 
OT =" DF rrr 52,763 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
pe a bp enebencepeesecocecneseoctgeggeueeemies 





rreck tender notes hm 
Redemption fund with > 8S. Treasurer (5 










per cent. of circulation)......... ........65. 42 00 
 Uplet achaaeie te) TREE pee ena: 187,882,763 
LIABILITIES. pogunennel 
Capital spook, paid in $1,000,000 00 
ow aepone Syne Beoasess: $00,000 
v ‘ofits 947 39 
tndividual de 208its sub, t 1,949,110 49 
Remand certificates of deposit. . 161 34 
ed checks. . 324,854 12 
os fe checks siting 44 
ue to other national 976 
Due to stave banke and bankers. _ 617, 587 78 
OE SR Cone 749 6 63 


the best of my knowl and belief. 
TCHINGS, Cashier. 
of upon pecribed and sworn to before me, ths btu day of 


EuGuwe Ds Dye, Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 





$3 J biden HANDY, 


| inet 


best of my knowledge and 


GILBERT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subse ited xh. me this 6th day of 
October, 1888, O. B. Lewis, Notary Public, 
Kings C o,, certificate filed in N. Y. Go. 
Correct.—Attes 
WILLETS, | 


T. 
JOHN M. BRUCE, 
RICHARD P. MERRITT, | 


R*h RT OF rue. ERP IN OF THE 

PORT tad ADEE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW Y¢ te (A New York, in the State of 
New York, at “the close of business on the 2d day of 


October, 1588 : 
BEROURO ES. 


statement is true, to the 
belief. 


Directors. 


Loans and discounts 








818,583,125 64 
90 08 


Overdrafts 

U, 8. bonds to secure circ 1,600,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand................ 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag: 4,500 
Due from other national banks............ 624,456 31 


Due from state and private ba 
bankers........ 
Ban king- house, 









Current expenses ‘and taxes paid, 160,281 04 
a _ tciaheisitbesnameneds 159,400 00 
ecks and other cash items...... 23,760 28 
ix changes for Clearing-house. . 1,756,167 57 
Hille ON CEE, ccccasececees: coenes 209,420 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 
CODES 00.0 c cccccccccccccccccccccscccccoecccses 400 00 
Specie, viz.: 
yy 110,000 00 
Gold Treasury Certificates,... 1,255,000 00 
Gold = Clearing-house © jer- 
tificates....... «+e 2,748,000 00 
Silver coin,...... 4,540 00— 4,117,580 00 
Legal-tender notes............+.. 394,00 
ULB, certificates of de 
BOCOR, 2000 ccececcgesepercege cog 1,075,000 00 
Rede mption fund with U. 
(5 per cent, on cirenlaticn).. 67,500 (0 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer.................++ 4,000 00 


. $29,710,138 20 


$1,500,000 00 
1,801,200 92 
950, 


DO ccsccrvcs 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in. 
ay They Dic ecesceves 













Undivided profits 006 85 
National bank circulation outstanding... 1,329,282 00 
State bank circulation outstanding........ 5,708 00 
| Re 4,499 00 
Individual deposits subject to 

GEL nscccspenceponccacss 88,989,364 
Demand ce of de 19,107 46 
Certified checks........... ‘ 213,831 94 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 7563 87-— 9,316,067 be 
Due to other national banks................ 10,491,114 09 
Due to state and private banks and 

SD vrnssnstcebixtsicsniatteenevetevtires 4,313,179 75 

TONE o cacccccapencccenscocorcccscncgacoeons 829, 710, 238 20 


Srate or New Yoru, County or New York, 4s. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, ¢ jashier of the Linporters’ 
and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do so emnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and opbes ribed before me, this sm day. of 
October, 1883, W , Mooney, Notary Public, N. ¥.C« 


Correct.—At 
R, - TOWNSEND, 
E. a "PERKINS, Jr., 
P. VAN VOLRE NBURGH, | 


RYLoRt OF _ T NA £ ‘ONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIO K, at New York, in the 
wtate of New York, at che cl a oa business October 2d, 


bi ! Direc tors 













RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts, ........6.c0cceeececeeee 82,507,308 28 
Overdrafte hactheueeenenmereeneasheceseessseeee 829 99 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 500,000 00 
U 8. bonds on hand,...,.........++++ 20.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgwaes........ 1,500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 840,585 09 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 19,226 54 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures... 120,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 16,417 85 
Premiums paid................ 82,954 88 
Checks and otner cash items. 11,004 51 
Exchanges for Clearing-bou ee 240,513 16 
Bilis of other banks.......... es 32,500 00 


Fractional paper cu and 












Certified chec 


90 10 

17,004 
160,377 00 
300,000 00 
(6 per cent. of cirgtiation} amminanscadeinen 22,500 00 

Due trom United 8 reasurer other 
an 6 per cent. A. +... ae 5,000 00 
UO c cocecscsvvecshesanadenniaeeenccescece 84,536,266 40 
LIABILITIES. 

Japital stock paid i 85,000,000 00 
Su lus fund.........++ 100,000 00 
ndivided profits 758 82 
National bank-notse outstanding. 379,900 00 
Dividends unpald...............s0-« 4,564 08 
ndividual de ts subject to ones 2,818,301 61 
Jenand certi pes tes of deposit. 10,653 50 
54,078 86 
6,162 be 
Due to other national banks. . 866,092 24 
Due to state banks and bankers 208,755 uy 
dna ctite tine deus tanh dc cecendcdabebheste 40 


Total 
STATE OF NEw York, County oF New York, #s.; 

I, G. E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above-named benk, 
do solemnly swear that the ahoye tgtement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge aad be 

G, E. SOUPER, Cashier. 
ribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 


A 1883, 
ckme, haan ned Public. 





Pren 





Nati 
Divi 
Indi 


Cert 
Due 
Due 


STA 


Current expenses an taxes paid.... 


Checks 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
Bills of other banks.... 
Frac 
pennies........ 


Legal-tender : 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)....................« 


Jividends unpaid 
naividual de 


STATE OF NE 

1, HENRY BUCKHOUT Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above pppemnens is 
true, to the best of my 


Subse nied and se | to before me, this 5th of 


October, G, FANNING, Notary Pa, 1c. 


aw Ny pan OY 


Ree. OF THE ¢€ 


Demand 


Tota’ 
Opps , 4 New Yorx, 


naeed bank, do solemn) 
ment is true, to the best of my kn now and 
RED’ 


October, 1883. 
Correct.—Attest: 


New York, in 









uiumes paid 


and other cash items. 


tional paper 


Ro 0s1ts subject te 
and certificates of deposit 


%: 
w York, County oF New Yo 
knowledge and 
CKHOU T, 
A. KEN 
ROBT. W STUART, 
D. BALDWIN. 


BANK OF NEW YO a Nat 








Spec . 
rece ‘tender tl ieneiceentthhniomnmeuaninnn 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 









onal bank-notes outstanding. 

SN GUIIDIITEL ccnsenanvncnees asenccescece 

vidual certifi 08its subject to check. 
ws es of deposit. . 

ified checks................. 

to other national bank 

to other banks and bankers 


Do cqanssssgareccennegs ces cosensecgencued 8 











‘on *TASON, Cashier of the Bank of 
to the best of 
c. 8. 


Repouicrat ta Towal SANM OF tan Cire & 





t whe boy of pt. 4 Osttbsrs Sa ie: 
RESOURCES. 

Loane and discounts... ......-....cccceeeeeeee 

Ove’ lla ashes wien cnideiieaaiahenens 7,314 

U. 8. sents to coouse circulation 00 00 

Other #, and mortgages.......... 182,757 85 

Due Cy ot her motional Si insagescessens 1,567,506 

Due from # d bankers... see» 80,881 60 

Real estate, furniture, and fixtures... 000 












Due from U. 8. Treasure we omnee oe | . La 
cent. redemption fund.. 
 cciesecttcntgnsncbtitndeiniensidessts $33, 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Dem 65, 

Dey rosits for acceptances....... 8,230,527 

Nauhie r’s checks outstanding 40,783 

Due to other national banks................++ 10,129,542 84 

Due to state banks and bankers.............. 743,696 29 
TD scininsiniasnendsniedmentnoenmebianamdien 


33, pas 208 49 


Cashier. 


} 
f Directors. 


CONDITION OF THE 
ional Banking Asso- 


ciation, at New York City, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business Oc tober 34. 1883: 

Loans and discounts.............ccccceeeeeees 8,287, so 2 
COPE c 2000 cncece seapecensances ° 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... f080 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and poortgages. . 24,348 
Due from ones national banks........ 372,926 28 
Due from other banks and bankers. . 435 14 
POE GRBs ccvancesess vogoesesee 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 5,810,159 95 
Bills of other banks........ 7,770 


per cent. of circulation)................006 22,500 00 
1 RR Oe NSD eT “$17,310,818 #2 
LIABILITIES. sie 
Ce OR, GOBBI ccc cece sccsscetsencsese 
Surplus tund........... oe 
Undivided profits 


2, 
2,345,496 52 
1,154,033 22 


17,310,318 82 


City AND COUNTY OF NEW 


New York, 


National Banking Association, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to 


my knowl- 


MASON, Cashier. 


onge. and belief. 
u paceted and sworn to before me, this 



















a to state banks and bank- 


7: or New York, County oF NEw YorK 
ED'K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of 


K B, SCHENCK, 


fth x ad ot 


October, 18% Hanson CO. GIBsO 
Hotery Public, New York County. 
Correct.—Attest 
CHAS, D, LEVERIOK, , 
H. DADE AW. Directors. 
Bans. LL FRY, 
RFORT Or THE C¢ NDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIO ANK, at New York, 


in the State of New York, at 1 *y close’ of business, 
October 2d, 1883: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ...........c00eeceeees 986,066,967 is 
U.S, bonds to secure qeemanes.. evees 289,000 00 
Other stoc ke ANG DONS, .....ccscecccceeeces 81,317 bu 
I cnascsruexskterhaisunamneresssose 9,000 
Current e xpenees and taxes paid.......... 36,400 35 
TED, coc ccccccgcecccescecceeses Sey 7 06 
al-tender notes... eden 520,400 00 
ii sof other banks.. 26,045 
Checks and other cash items.. 19,614 26 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 577,242 4 
Due from national banks...... 210,589 13 
Due from state banks and 
We cccaccongcceenne arene 22,212 97 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of = 
| 13,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasuzer, 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund,...........-6++ 4,000 00 — 2,72) 054 76 76 
BORA. ccccccccoccagegncensnsannsnarceces cece 89,348,789 74 4 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital soe SORE Ciccnc we coccnscccecec cesses $81,000,000 00 
Surplus se -. 166,000 
Un ded 4 125,835 96 
National bank- ss outstanding. 260,000 00 
Dividends unpaid,,..........-..0..scseeseeeee 249 00 
Individual deposits subject to 

Oe #2, | 35 
Demand certificates of deposit. 1,366 
Certified ¢ Sibsrieneansane 179,970 71 

Jashier's checks outstandin 10,091 63 

Due to other national banks.. 2,986,077 22 


2,007,017 U8 — 7,797,654 78 
Total. .g go scosscccccegccccccccccccs geccce ces 89,3 


$48,789 74 4 
the. ‘above- 


swear that the above state- 


lief. 
Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before pe this 6 ad day of 
Notary Public, New York County. 


HENRY T. KNEELAND, / 





‘eal estate, furniture, and fixtures 
ae and other cash it item 






pennies,......... 


Leqal- r notes 4 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation), ................+5+ 


Total... sccccccegrsccscsscssrccccccersecse 


 eERREDNTR 





Capital stock paid in 
fund 








Correct.—Attest ; 
ate } Direc 


Forties Destro of Doalitie in 
STOCKS 


will do well w write to or call om the old Banking 

HOW ES & COMPANY, 

11 WALL erly HOWE Wes SMAOTL On 
house transacts 


This Stock Commission 


with very igo experioncn. =O verene 





Interest 
om demand, 





me. 





Total 
STATE OF New oa 


ment is true, to is of m 
Subscribed and sworn to 
ber, 1883. 








— 


LTON, 
ed bank, 40 


Cashier of 


‘0 > 
.— Attest: 
W. 


H.P. 
A.C. 


i 


82,7 
eS oF New YORK, #s.; 


EM. LEHMAN Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JoHN, § 
I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BOWER NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the bt ig Che New York, at the ‘close of bual- 


¥ 
eee 
= 


ae 
B2es8 


- 
< 5 
3 





N ON T 
*, ADESMENTS NATIO NiET aNK F 
ITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State 


New York, at the close of business on the 2d day of 
ace, RESOURCES 

Toane  (___, , ar $1,960,471 75 
8. bonds to secure circulation, par value 890,000 00 

ines stocks, bonds, and mortgages......... 306,336 48 

Due from other national banks...........-.. 283,540 85 

Due from te and private banks and 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasure 









(not more then 5 per cent. on circulation) 40,060 00 
Due from 8. Treasurer (other than5 per 
cent. redemption BD cvccccccesvercsesee 20,000 00 
DaOR ccoceccveng spennearreseess $84,587,329 95 
LIABILITIE 
Cevttal stock paid in........ 81,000,000 00 
lus fund........ 250,000 
Un vided profits.. 40,486 30 
Circulating notes received from 


SEED cncencnciencsconpanes $300,000 00 
288 amount on hand and in 
Treasury for —- 


DOVIGORGEE GRIGG... ccccvcccccccsccccccee 393 00 
ingivigeal pS subject to 

NT inh ta netiinetnnaaioheananed $1,747,419 51 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 13,551 3 
OCortified checks,........0,scccses 94,801 42— 1,855, Hf 16 
Due to other national banks ecananebaeemniane "836,212 17 


3u9,466 32 
Total 4 ,329 95 
STATE OF New York, City AND Co. oF NE ORK, 44.; 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Ceshier of The Tradesmen's 
National Bank, of the C ity of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above spptenent is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn Pant subscribed before me, this 6th day of 








October, 1 JOHN J. SEATER, 
Notary Public, ian rs Count N.Y. 
rtif. filed N. ¥. Go, 
Correct.—Attest: JAMES E. GRA .NNIS 5, | 
NATHANIEL NILES, ; Directors. 


RICHARD BERKY, a 


R REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in Xne ‘Btate of New York, at the close of business on 
the 2d day of October, 1883: 
RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts (see schedule)......... $511,136 08 
Si hansscendooucenevapenscetartacesences 1.958 77 
U.B. 5 to secure circulation (par value) 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value)............. 50,000 00 
Other pow. bonds, and mortgages (see 
19,786 36 
47,582 08 
1,745 08 
$60,000 00 
10,500 00 70,500 00 
Current e xpe nses and taxes paid............ 437 
Checks and other casb items (see schedule) 16,477 62 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 055 
NE ME En crdcncensesagescereecsous 11,096 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
Sicausndubtnathagstshiczevtensiatintatieiens 830 76 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin........... $85,188 50 
Gold ‘Treasury cer- 
mage rw 264, 
Rev. 27,050 00 
Gola Grn: house 
certificates........ 156,000 00 
Silver coin. inanevasien 4 182 00 00 
— 192,420 50 
Legal tender ee 5 78,948 00 
U.S. certificates of de Iq for 
der notes (Sec. 6,193 Stat)........ 
Redemption fund with t U. 8. Treasurer 
aad more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
Be Pncscccssseseestee 100006 secesccsssnesoucoce 1,250 Ov 
We Riicawecs oucncappenssneeesananreseseesss 81,625,267 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Sur: SRR 
ST Ss ntncnnend eaneincatabeeseee 
Cc irculatin notes received from 


228,090 00 
State bank circulation iian«, 4,971 00 
Dividends unpaid.............c0.seeeeecsseeee 3,586 44 


ingivigeal deposits subject to 
Demand certitic ates ot ‘deposit... caer 
Certified check 


State OF New York, County oF New York 
I, F. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East River National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowjedse pad lief. 
F. E. WELL, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed (a4, 7 this 6th day of 
October, 1483. EDWARD A, GARTHWAITE, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct.--Attes 

CHARLES 0, JENKINS, 

WM. HUME, + Directors. 

DAVID " BUNKS, j 


I EPORT oF THE CONDITION or THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, at the City and in 
the State of New York, at the close of business October 








2d, 1883: 
-eoemneedl 

Loans and discounts. . 83,268,414 61 
SP Diccsntssaveceteeurenecnces 4 15,971 49 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 300,000 
Other stocks, bonds. and mortgages 18,200 00 
Due from other national banks.. 220,151 92 
Due from state banks and banker 3,563 93 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 318,922 58 


Current expenses and taxes paid.. P 
Checks and other cash items...... ae 304 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. . en 

ed of other banks 












PD ascendesenswentebeteelensunetessent 
Specie ...... 
J-tender notes. 
Redemption fund with U. wa a hed 
per cent of circulation)... ° 13,500 00 
DO cccncccesectesscrsceccsesecesceccocses 86,072,313 88 
LIABELITINS, 
Capital stock ng 400,000 00 
Sur) rplus us fun — peneeaces 130,000 00 
Individed profits,..............- 62,345 26 
Nation: +4 2 
3,926,655 99 
250,968 05 
Cei ibe cceeneecanee 899,853 69 
Cashier's checks ousmenains 30,930 83 
466,233 24 
Due to state banks and banke 134,071 30 
ee apnde eeaeernecapenesese cee pens cn gesne 313 8B 
State or NEw York, County oF New Y 96.3 
I, JOHN D. FISH, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


©  aplemanly swear that the shove, ppeees is true, to 


FEN HH, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
RMAN ‘TREET, 
N Publi 


Correct.—Attest: 
JOHN T. WILSON, 
Lice BARROW, >} Directors. 
JNO. N. QUIRK, 


a Risk: ~=" Solid 10 per Gent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 











Central [llinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville 11 






























































































































8| SFSSasReaeso sto ose eas 


g 


October 11, 1883. | 


LHE [NDEPENDENT. 





(1303) 23 




















Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, ew 
iam at the close of business, on the 2d day of October, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
SPE Sic acceaccancoeana 
U. 8. bonds to secure circula' 
. hand 







Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Cleariug-house 
Bills of other b aD uks. 


ca 


~ r notes. . 
Redemption fund th U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........ 22,500 00 
wis. sinahieddgpanicte siieninidebaeetson $10, 671 829 i) 





LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 






Surplus fund, . 200,000 00 
Undivided profit 7,867 38 
ational bank-notes outstanding. 3 - 000 00 
pividends PEE d vscscedouiccddundesevesecs 769 50 
Depos 
Thdividuals lL eitibdhienn- silence 2,914,868 74 
ational banks... ... 3,164,469 15 
State banks and banker rs... 1,090,819 78 
Certificates of deposit.. ° 13,037 31 
= 7 _ 7,183,194 98 
ACCOPLANCES... 0... cee cesses seen senses reese 1,616) 
Cashier's checks... 2.2.2..202 000 140,031 26 


iin vanish xnicatens aioe mai eemee $10,671,829 55 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTy OF NEW YORK, 48.: 

I, FRED'K TAYLOR, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that. the above, statement is 
true, to the best auy knowl de and belief. 

ED'K TAYLOR, Cashier. 
Subse wee and sworn = ibe ose me this 6th day of 
October, 1883. mM H. CLARKSON, 
Notary Pablic . N. ¥. County. 
Correct.—Attes' 


HORAc E PORTER, 
ENRY M. BER, 
EDM UND D. RANDOLPH, 


areas OF THE CONDITION OF | THE 

PHENIX NATIO BANK, of the City of New 

York, at Ne »w York, in "7 State of New York, at the 
close of business October 2d, 1883: 
RESOURCES. 


} Direc tors. 


Loans Ls SO cnvacssckadencassipccess $2,975,170 19 
CP icnctchiondsaannenelbiiibabienees see 45 04 
U. 8. ~— to secure circulation....... 300,000 00 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 








62,800 00 
Due from other national banks....... $26,933 82 
Due from state banks and bankers. 199 
Real estate, furniture and oe 350,000. 00 
Current e xpe uses and taxes paid.. 19,188 89 


Premiums paid..............ecece0+ : 6,000 00 








Checks ana other cash items. 15,803 98 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. eosecees 3,607,601 61 

Bills of other banks. ..............0.:see0+0+2 49,644 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickles ond 

#4 72 

835,697 45 

119,306 00 

13,500 00 

NR areteceek ie i 987,602,948 89 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





81,000,000 00 
185,282 12 


eo 47,308 WO 
Se iiaceniriibtiniiidhietibiemain iis naib $7 692,945 89 
STATE OF (ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #4.; 

i, ALFRE D ‘fa BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above ptate nent 
is true, tothe best of my knowle podae a and belief. 

BULL, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn to nolees me this 5 a lay 
of October, 1883. Evuan H. Rik 
Notary Public, 


KUGE NE DUTILH, 
R. PAGENSTECHER 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, | 


ONEY LOANED 


on improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
prosperous Cities in Minnesota, 80 net lender 


payable 

y 6 fede 

servative valuations. Aiplesecu- 

rities A zenrs ceessful expe. 

rience. The best of references, 

COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


TCHISON, TOPE SA AND SANTA FE 
AC RAIL ROAD COMPANY -_ 
DEN 
A quarterly dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
CENTS per share wiil be payable November 15th, 
1888, at the office of the Company in Boston, to Stock: 
holders of record October 11th, 1883, at close of 
business. 
Transfer books will be closed October 11th, ene, at 
close of business, and re-o pened October 22d, 1 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERC i IN NEW 
YORK, Traneter Agents, will the dividend to 
stoc kholders remistered in Ne w 
"HE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COM. 
PANY, OF CHIC AGO, Teaneter Agents, will pay the 
dividend to mee kholders rewistered in Chicago. 
GEO. L. GOODWIN, Ass’t Treasurer, 
Boston, October 2d, 1833. 9% Milk Street. 


OREGON RAILWAY . NAVIGATION COMPANY,/ 
Ew YORK, Oct. 5th, 1883. § 


Correct.—Attes 


{ ‘ Direc tors. 





HE ES JLAR PAR TERE ¥ DIVIDEND 

OF TWO AND ONE-HALF PE ENT. (23) will 
be payable Nov. Ist, 1883, at the Titine of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Comp any. ig transfer-books close 
Oct. 15th and re-open Nov. ‘ba, 


: T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. — 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,/ 
New YorK, Sept. 12th, 1883, 5 
DIVIDEND NO. 65. 
'E\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this company 
from the net earnings of the three months ending 30th 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th of October next, and on removal of legal 
restraint prohibiting such payment to share-holders 
of record on the 20th day of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
in London at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of Sept. 20th 
instant, and reopened on the morning of the 16th of 
October next. RK. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


TS LABE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


TREASURER’ sOrriee. GRAND CENTRAL Dusor,! 

The Board e Direc t of this Gonna yhavetii he 
oO} Et ore g 8 Compan pret ris 

¥ DIVIDEND OF TWO PER 


CENT. u atircen ca tne -#. gt = 5 on THURSDAY, 

the pre é of NOVEMBER next, at thi 
kor i eke fh be chosed at 3 iu  aietecl 

P. e 

will Ci reopen ned OB m the morning of MONDAY, the 6th 

a iw. VANDERBILT, 


ting Treasurer 


Fitst- Class Printers’ Materials, 
stn, Chaany, Zetnting 


> suens Se Slat een yng 


Posnaen, ks for vers. 
VANDERBURGH, ice & CO. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 














Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue anxiety and depres depression that followed 
the several failures which were reported 
last week in the dry goods market is 
rapidly disappearing and confidence is 
again returning. The yeneral business of 
the market has been slow, as is usual for 


the opening week of October. Jobbers 
however, are transacting a gaqod degree of 
business with local and near-by trade, and 
are in receipt of frequent mail orders for 
miscellaneous assortments, from those whose 
stock needs replenishing: The close ob- 
servance of the Hebrew New Year by those 
of that faith has had much to do with the 
interruption of the demand. The same 
conservative policy that has governed the 
transactions of retailers and jobbers for the 
present year still exists, and is even more 
strictly adhered to than ever, so that no 
increase in the demand beyond actual neces- 
sities need be anticipated. 

Corron Goops.—There is nothing spe- 
cially new toreport in connection with the 
market for cotton goods. The demand at 
first hands continues moderate, but leadiug 
makes of brown and bleached goods. cot- 
ton flannels, wide sheetings, etc., are 
moving in fair quantities on account of re- 
cent and back orders. Colored cottons are 
mostly quiet, but steady in price. White 
goods continue in good request by large 
jobbers and manufacturers, but transactions 
are almost wholly restricted to placing 
orders for future delivery. The Jobbing 
trade is less active, but by no means unsatis- 
factory for the time of year. 

Print Corus were in moderate demand 
at about last quotations, say 3 11-16 less 1 
per cent. for 64x64s. and 34c. for 56x660s. 
respectively. 

Prints.—The main features of the print 
market are unchanged. The best makes of 
fancy prints are in steady though moderate 
demand at full prices, and there is a good 
deal of inquiry for * off style” standard 
fancies at low figures, while low grade 
fancies are fairly active, firm in price and 
in very light supply with agents. Indigo- 
blues are in unabated demand, and there 
is a steady though moderate call for robes, 
patch-work, furnitures, shirtings, mourn- 
ings, etc., by puckagebuyers. 

‘Dress Goops. —There was a steady move- 
ment in both all-wool and worsted dress 
goods in execution of former orders, and 
agents experienced a fair hand-to-mouth 
demand for soft wool suitings and sackings, 
all-wool and cotton-warp cashmeres, fancy 
worsteds. brocades, changeable styles, etc., 
etc. Stocks continue in exceptionally good 
condition, many fabrics being still under 
the control of orders. Figured cotton dress 
goods were in moderate request at first 
hands, and prices are unchanged. 

WooLENn Goovs.—The effect of the heavy 
failures in this line has been seriously felt 
and has resulted in almost a suspension of 
business in this department. There are a 
great many buyers of clothing woolens upon 
the market, but the amount of business 
transacted indicates the lack of a full con- 
fidence being established. A good deal of 
looking aroundis done, with a disposition to 
defer operations until later. A moderately 
fair business, however, is had in Spring 
cassimeres, worsteds and satinets, and du- 
plicate orders are still received for Winter 
descriptions. As regards Spring goods, 
Eastern buyers have taken them with a fair 
degree of liberality, and as arule are about 
through on orders; but the Western trade 
are somewhat backward. Nevertheless, 
a fair trade is looked for from. this quarter, 
as business in Winter clothing has been 
good. For general dry govds woolens 
there isin the main a fair demand, as in 
shawls, repellents and cloukings, sackings 
and flannels being active, especially white 
flannels, which keep sold ahead. 

Hosigry AND UNDERWEAR.—There is 
nothing new of a decidedcharacter in this 
department, though there is a tendency to 
more business, including some attention to 
Spring makes. Knit goods generally are 
rather quiet, Jerseys being active. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

Kor the week. 1853. 1882. 
Entered at the port........... $1,947,678 $2,222,104 
‘Thrown on the market 2,015,867 2,151,702 

Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port....... .. 96,056,879 107,440,455 
‘Thrown on the market,...... 96,124,868 106,126,545 


CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN SILKS. 

Tue first consideration in selecting a silk dress 
should be-—-will it wear well? Most silks are so 
heavily weighted in dyeing that the filling 
threads are rotted, and can be easily broken 
apart. Such Silks, however handsome in ap- 
pearance, ‘‘cut” and become “greasy” after a 
few weeks’ wear. Cheneys’ silks are exempt from 
all this deception. Their durability has been 
tested in thousands of households, and the 
makers guarantee them im every particular, 
Those I sell from $1 to $1.20 in blacks and 
colors (40 shades) give more wear for the outlay 
than any other dress goods sold. Samuzn H. 
Texpy, 18 E. 14th St., N. Y¥. 











John N. Stearns &Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 
IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


NELLE 00, 
‘Special Inucemens 


OFFERED IN ALD DEPARTMENTS. 


NEW GOODS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Large Assortment of 


BONNETS AND HATS 


IN FELT PLUSH 4 AND VELVET. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


100 DOZEN DRAB OSTRICH PLUMES,ALL SHADES, 
$1.25 each. 
50 DOZEN FANCY FEATHERS, 
15c. each. 


Silks, Pluses and Fant | 


00 PIECES BLACK MOIRE SILK, 90c. PER YARD, 
FINE SATIN BROCADE, 90c. TO 83.75. 
NEW SHADES IN GROS GRAIN SILKS. 

COLORED AND BLACK PLUSHES, 


RIBBONS. 


500 PIECES COLORED VELVET RIBBONS, SATIN 
BACK, 3 AND 4 INCHES WIDE, 
25c. per yard. 
SATIN AND GROS GRAIN AND SATIN AND OTTO. 
MAN IN, ALL THE LEADING COLORS. 


LACES. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF NEW LACES BY THE YARD, 
Plain and Striped Serim, 


SUITABLE FOR CURTAINS, OUR PATTERN, 
18c, PER YD.; GOOD VALUE FOR 30c. 
ANTIQUE LACINGS AND INSERTINGS 2% PER 
CENT, LESS THAN LAST SEASON'S PRICES. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SHIRRED SILK, PLUSH, MUSLIN AND EMBROID- 
ERED CAPS FOR CHILDREN, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNSIN LACE FICHUS AND 
OTHER NECKWEAR. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT 
PLAIN, PAINTED AND EMBROIDERED TOILET 
SETS IN PLUSH AND SATIN, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN MANUFAC. 
TURE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 





= 
600 DOZ. FIRST QUALITY SUEDE GLOVES, 
50c. per pair. 
MOUSQUETARIES IN ALL COLORS, 98c. 
FINE TREFOUSSE AND JOUVIN LACING GLOVES 
IN TEN HOOKS, ALL COLORS, #1.75. 
NEW CASHMERE GLOVES, 
ALL COLORS AND LENGTHS. 


Costumes and Wraps. 


DOLMANS AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 
HANDSOME LOT OF IMPORTED SUITS WITH 
THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AT LOW 
PRICES, 

SPECIALTY IN TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 
IN BROWN, SEAL-BROWN, GREEN, BLACK, BLUE, 
etc. 
817.00 TO #38.00 
TRAVELING SUITS, ALL COLORS, 
13.50 TO $20.00. 
PLUSH WRAPS, 54 INCHES LONG, WITH SATIN 
LINING, 858.00 TO $126.00, 
BROCADED SATINS, SICILIANS AND SILK VEL- 
- OURS, $22,50 TO $75.00. 
PERSIAN WRAPS, #10,00 TO $35.0. 
FALL WALKING JACKETS, 83.50 AND UPWARD. 
COLORED AND BLACK JERSEYS, $1.98 AND UP. 
WARD. LADIES’ STOCKINETTE JACKETS, 86.00 
TO $12.00. 
WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
MISSES’ AND CHILDRENS’ SUITS, CLOAKS AND 
JACKETS, SUITABLE FOR FALL AND WINTER 








WEAR. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ ALL-WOOL HOSE,,.,..,......»..880. TO Bc. 
LADIES’ FINE CASHMERE HOSE. 70c., 85c. and $1.00 
GENTS’ eae ee Siete FULL 


LADIES’ FANCY LISLE HOSE.. 
LADIES’ RICHELIEU HOSE.,............. 
MISSES’ ALL-WOOL, FULL REGULAR. HOSE 

B5c. TO 6c. 
MISSES' CASHMERE ENGLISH HOSE. .48c. TO Thc. 
100 DOZEN LADIES' COTTON HOSE.... ..........26e. 
PLUM-.COLOR HOSE.. coccec edocs beeen cecasene eee 


Merino Jederwoar, 


LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, 28c., 50c., 58c., Gc. 

LADIES' MEDICATED VESTS, #1.29, $1.60, $1.80. 

MISSES’ VESTS, 25c, and upward. 

MISSES’ SCARLET VESTS, 67c., 78. AND UPWARD 

GENTS’ SCOTCH CHEVIOT VESTS, 75c., 81.00 AND 
UPWARD, 

GENTS SCARLET MEDICATED VESTS,#1,50 TO 82, 

WHITE MERINO VESTS, 60c., 75c., AND $1.00. 

FULL LINES OF NORFOLK AND NEW-BRUNS 
WICK, AND CARTRIGHT & WARNER'S MAKES. 


GENTS FORMISHING GOODS. 


SHIKTS, 50c. AND 76c: BEST MADE, $1.00. 
TIES, SCARFS, COLLARS, BRACES, AND CHAMOIS 
VESTS, SMOKING JACKETS, AT LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Having greatly enlarged this depar}ment, we are now 
ar to offer qreat epartayett in itt the fine 








ND ANTIQUE B 
twin CORNICES, AND SH Ye Ht 
PS, ETO 


RING 

FRA Kk TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, pe: 
COLORS si SILK AND MORATR MADRAS "OUR- 
TAINS #8.0 PER PAIR; WO: 


BLANKETS. 


. Rl BS AnD ns $1 | 
f # AND 8h 6 bo 
yore 


Jurtains. 
FU LI ES IN NOTTINGHAM, MADRA 
TIGK E. Rh XD FRENC peceriaue RAD ae Sa 
NO rte 








DRESS } GOODS. 


CH BROWN CLOTH, Ske. A YARD. 

OH FOULLE CLOTH, éac. A YARD. 
H ER CLOTH, 88, A YARD. 

CH Aba: boc. AND 7c. A YARD 


OMA 

PARTMENT OF SILK HE 

GOTR, AND CAMELS HATH CLOTHS. 
SPECIAL THIS WEEK. 


44-INCH SHOODAH CLOTH,. 
“INCH BILLIAR CLOTH. 
44-INCH OTTO 


BOE ef 
< INCH V 


BLOC it ole 1.885 
CHOICE SELECTION nO GLOAKINGS, SEAL 
PLUSHES AND ASTRACHAN CLOTHS. 


“NONPAREIL.” 


ARCADIAN BELLE, AND AMAZON BRANDS or 
ester ¢ PLAIN AND BROOCADED. 


Ww a ES. 
N IMMENSE STOCK OF 
FRINGES AND BUTTONS. 
NOTIONS. FANCY GOODS, ETO, 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321 TO 329 6TH-AVE., 
101 TO 111 WEST 20TH-ST. 


Send for Catalogue, 











R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th “oy 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN, ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


PP tpg. cOoOoDS 


SSR EE NAR DAR 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 





MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTE 
TION. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 
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“@& Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of reliable 
Fall and Winter atyles in 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
SHOES, ETC. 


Sent free upon receipt af address, 


WM. HILL'S SONS & €0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 
787 and 789 Broadway. New York. 


CARPETS 


REMOV AL.. 


At close of present season we will remove 
te our new and commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


cor, 40th Street (now in course of construction). To 
ayoid movin our present immense stock, we shall 
offer it at ces that will command certain and im. 
mediate s Stock is unusually large, and selected 
by experie ~~ od buyers from both fore “ign and domes- 
tie markets, and embraces all the new patterns and 
shades in 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


SMYRNAS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ORTENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


We must sell this stock or move itat a wreat ex 

nee; therefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
all who appreciate excellent goods way below market 
prices. 


Purchases Rite by the readers i this paper 
delivered free of char 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New zi, k. 


Near Cooper Institute. 84 and 4th Avenue cars 
pass the door. 


W.& JI 


Are now offering a Ma 
cent Collection of W OLE 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
reproductions of the choic- 
est and most valuable 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS. 
These goods have been made 
expressly to their order by 


Messrs. 
JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., 
GLASGOW. 


They can also be arranged 
to suit any size room. 

For pt re! in design, rich- 
ness of coloring and durabil- 
ity, no Modern Eastern Car- 
pet can excel them. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


A GREAT SALE. 
| > rin 
CARPEHTS. 
200 Pieces WILTONS at #2 per yard. 
180 Pieces AXMINSTERS at #1.50 per yard. 
#0 Pieces VELVETS at #1.25 per yard. 
20 Pieces BODY BRUSSELS at 61.2 per yard. 


500 Pieces TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 75c. per yard 
0 Pieces BEST EXTRA INGRAINS at Thc. per yard. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$150,000 WORTH CHOICE IMPORTED FABRICS, 
JUST OPENED, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR 
VALUE. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 





Insurance. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Tue hit bird is always the one that flut- 
ters. Our friends of the contribution-box 
societies, from the late Alex. Gardner, re- 
plying laboriously to our articles on assess- 
ment insurance, before a convention of his 
associates, down to the humblest touter for 
that plan, can never mention Tug INpEPEND- 
ENT (and only with much self-restraint can 
they refrain from mentioning it) without 
harping on the fact that it contains some life 
insurance advertisements, and therefore de- 
claring it to be a subsidized organ, etc., etc. 
We would like to please these people, if 
possible; and as they are frequently putting 
this or that opinion into our mouths, which 
they say they are convinced are the real and 
secret opinions of Tuk INDEPENDENT, and 
adjuring us to confess, we will now do a 
little confession. Be it then understood 
that the matter in this department 
is prepared by a purple-clothed aristo- 
crat, who is never fed on anything less costly 
than ortolans and champagne, and is never 
suffered td leave his palatial apartments, 
lest he come in contact with the common 
people; that his matter is edited jointly by 
a symposium of the millionaire presidents of 
thirty-seven large ‘‘ regular” life com- 
panies, and that the type, when set, is paid 
for by the gold which it will balance; that 
everybody employed by Tae INDEPENDENT 
receives an annuity, paid quarterly; that 
everybody who can show a receipted bill 
for a subscription to the paper has twenty 
per cent, rebate onhis life insurance policy ; 
and that all this, of course, is “‘ paid for by 
the policyholders.” As will be seen, Tue 
INDEPENDENT is considerably subsidized, 
and is quite ‘in the interest of” the regu- 
lar old-liners. 

Well; that is done, and off our mind. 
We shall probably not be urged again to 
confess (particularly as the confession is 
one after Topsy’s own manner and made 
for Topsy’s reasons); but the confession will 
certainly be copied promptly by the assess- 
ment sheets, alongside of other ‘* confes- 
sions” which we nevermade but have been 
desired to make, as the truth at last. It is 
not the highest order of truth, but good 
enough for co-operative sheets, where the 
company it gets in need not make it blush 
for itself. 

Suppose it were all true in other than 
an argumentative and Pickwickian sense. 
What then? Undoubtedly it would, and 
properly, keep the fact of bias present before 
the reader, and all we print would be 
viewed as so much paid advocacy. But 
paid advocacy bas its proper influence. 
When the advocate at the bar avers that 
his client is innocent and persecuted, and 
that anybody can see perjury in the face of 
the principal witness on the other side, no- 
body forgets that the advocate is earning 
his money; he may have a real personal 
belief and a well-grounded one, and he may 
labor the more heartily for having it on the 
same side with his fee; but he is not pro- 
fessionally bound to follow or even to have 
one. Yet when he points out that his 
client could not have committed the crime, 
because he was proved to have been a 
hundred miles away at the time, the 
argument is as-good, if the proof of ab- 
sence be admitted, as if there were neither 
advocate nor fee. It is the advocate’s part 
to make the most of all that is on his side, 
in fact or presumption; his opinions are of 
no weight, and he is no good advocate if he 
brings them in, except in the way of 
adroitly working on an unsuspecting jury; 
but his facts and arguments are made 
neither worse nor better by his advocacy, 
because they are to be taken for themselves 
and not at all for the personal authority of 
their source. 

There are a great many things which 
Tue INDEPENDENT could not do, even to 
save itself. For some of them: It could 
not make twice two anything but four, or 
alter the result of any operations based upon 
an arithmetical error; it could not prevent 
frosts in October, or help a farmer who 
planted his melon seeds in September, in 
our Northern open air; it could not alter 
human nature, or prevent men from acting 
selfishly; it could not make men die any 
faster or slower; it could not falsify official 
public records and prevent the falsehood 





from coming to light. Taz InpEPENDENT is 
humbly mindful of the limitations of its 
own powers. It cannot make or alter facts; 
it can only state them and argue from 
them. It cannot prevent assessment so- 
cieties from falling to pieces; nor can it 
hurry their end more than a very little. It 
cannot prevent the public from being fooled ; 
forit cannot reach them all or even con- 
vince all it does reach; but it does all it 
can. 

Now, then, of what consequence is it 
what are our relations to ‘‘ old-line” insur- 
ance companies? They pay us much, or 
they pay us little. What difference does 
that make to the public? Our opinions may 
be and are biased; let it go so. But the fact 
is that we do not lay stress on opinions, but 
present facts and arguments. The facts are 
correctly stated or not. The arguments are 
based on recognized'rules of human action, 
and follow from the facts or not. Either 
way, the matter of our motives is quite for- 
eign, or aliunde, in court phrase; and no- 
body need bother himself whether the 
articles in this department are paid for; his 
sole question should be: ‘Is that state- 
ment correct, and is that reasoning sound?” 

Incidentally we might add that the con- 
clusion that we are subsidized by advertis- 
ing is rather a reckless one; for it carries 
one a great ways. If subsidized by insurance 
advertising, this journal must reasonably be 
assumed to be by all other advertising, of 
which it has a great variety; and the many 
masters thus served, not all of them having 
interest in the same merchandise, would 
certainly rebel against such divided service. 
It should follow next that we would per- 
form no advocacy without pay; hence 
the sources of Tuk INDEPENDENT’s support 
of education, obedience to law, industry, 
good order, and virtuous living generally, 
should be hunted out. Does any public 
journal support anything which does not 
advertise with it, or omit to denounce all 
which do not pay it? Does anybody at all 
believe or sustain anything that does not 
connect itself with his pocket? We sus- 
pect these questions can be answered in 
only one way. There is such a thing as 
persistent and earnest advocacy of good in- 
stitutions by compulsion from their good- 
ness and usefulness. This is our final 


answer to the ery of ‘‘ interest.” 
> — 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Tux New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railway, properly called the ‘‘ West Shore 
Route,” has been in successful operation 
between New York, Newburg, Kingston, 
Catskill Mountains and Albany, since July 
9th, 1883. The official bulletin of this 
road, containing full description of pass- 
enger equipment, freight facilities, and 
much information of interest to travelers 
and shippers, is now in press and will be 
circulated in afew days. The train service 
will be increased from time to time until it 
meets the requirements of local and 
through business. The Hudson River Di- 
vision of the West Shore Route is already a 
popular success, and it is hoped that the 
features which assured the rapid develop- 
ment of the business on this section of the 
line will produce equally favorable results 
through the beautiful and thrifty Valley of 
the Mohawk. 

Attention is called to the notice of the 
Merchants Electric Light and Power Co., 
of Boston, of which Wm. A. Hovey is 
President and William W. Gooch is Secre- 
tary. Those intending to purchase the 


stock should communicate at once with 
the company. 

Divipenps.—The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents per share, payable November 15th. 

The Oregon Rellway & Navigation Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of t-vo 
and a half per cent., pogetie Ser. th, Nov. ist. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


ABT. THREE y 
(ves uu 


TI 
es . ieee sce York rule. 
Local 














ely invested 
state agente wan’ 


ta Wanted in a of and town. 
Apply — rect to this Com; ad 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L, Hareey, let: Vice.Preat, 
8.N. Srzppine, Act'y. H. B. Stoxzs, 2d Vice.Prest. 





1851. 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


THE | CONTINENTAL 


LLFE INSU na 
ANCE CO, 
oF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. S. PARSONB 
President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
EK. R. 


BEECHEB 
retary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLAN ric 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaira on the slat December, 1982. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,698 5R 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

I CR cia, nnsneduaiienirn auseadoaes 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.................... to, OS 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1882, to 3lst December, 182 


com ape during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
penses........... 823,804 50 


The Company has the following Ansets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 
Loans secured’ by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate -e claims due the Company ° 


$88,974,558 00 
1,575,500 00 





estimated a e 681,118 15 
Premium Notes ‘and Bills ‘Keceivable... +726,575 02 
re 364,924 

I va cntincastonispuprteeesntl $13,171,675 02 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 187% will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


earned premiums of the Compan for the year endin 
’let December, 1882, for which certificates will t be issue 
on and ter ‘Tuesday, the First of May next. 

Boar 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





ONES, mee CHALLE P. BURD 
vj us tDETT 
CHARTS BENNIS, HORAC SEGHAY) 
ES 
1 :Wis CURTIS JO OTT 
ARLES H. Sbecnz2, ADOLPH LEMOXNE, 
TAMER LANE, CHARLES 1 MATGTTAL: 
(SH. L 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W LANE 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLE 
JOSIAH O. LOW ‘HARLES D LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BR CE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. F 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
©. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sed Vice-Prea't. 


The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JANUARY Is, 1888. 


SEVENTY- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capit nt bea hiibbedd dane cemeageuinkaneruke cee 400,000 00 





B.. GIONTGOMERY, President, 
‘ORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Ae Oise Secretary 


THO 
ALBERT C. L. CRAW 


OS. H. MONTGOMERY. CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOH T.L IBALL wetiebrc 
THOMAS ft MARIS. s 


WILLIAM W. P 
MBEWTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


RPORATED IN 1547. ASSETS, 807 72 
mnCo SAMUEL C. HUEY, 2S 
HENRY C. ae hey Secre' 


RELY M TUAL. 


Ann comand of ce at net cost. 
a non- oe for their oa ag 
J STEPHENS, Vice-President, 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is omy 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is 


is divided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


ee” ong 3 aid by the Sues! in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 


Ww YORK LIF 


was organized in 1845, has received from Polic 7500.0 over $109,- 
000 1000" and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its aoe assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid a RY 


EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. 


The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ag 


was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the m4 nea a and Endowment Tables returned od all 
os paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, gow Zork, 100 Broadway, 

Continencal { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montegue Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paidin in Cash... .... ..» 1,000,000 00 
Be Th rncrnesccscscesssesasiers 1,641,032 97 


Total Assets, July bona vom cana 


This Compan any ite spe 
restrictions of 6 ws York Saecry ru d ag Law, (The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1, 








DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 

















SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
GEORGE BLISS, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKER 
. SWAN ILLIAM BR CE 
REMEGSe ULL, HEMEYY RPAGEOR 
5 Ps 
WILLIAM M. VAI RICHARD A, MoOURDY, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE 
D. H. ARNOLD. CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. HicHARDS, WM. H. HURLBU 
HORACE CLAFLIN EDWARD MAR’ TN 
Moun 1. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHN BON, 
ALEX E 8. M. BUCKING 
WM. L. ANDI ws, J.D. VER itye, 
ORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LAN JNO. F. SLATE Be 
J LAWRENCE TURNUBE. 











CYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 
Ly 4 Sec, Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. yy eee 
CHAS. H. DUTC ER, ‘Bec. _ Brooklyn Dep't Dep't 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 








Cash Ca 





for 
NET SURPLUS ber lia 832. 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist. 1882.. 82.565 141 29 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
t. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Meo’y 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 











Inthis Compa - 
holders have the, . 
tage over those ofallother 

feitabte ate im Non-for- 






Corfand werests, New York. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 2364 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 
$5,141 ,224.47. 
LUTE ¢ brco! TRAY MANAG knunt ond and 

LIBERALITY TO'THE I 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued, 
Ta. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
oe H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 











Special Reserve Fund, laced at once in ust 10r 
pap ey and can by n 

y pespese other than those f for which zoe ere paid, 
we a‘daliare limited to t hree dollars for 





Claims by death occurring three years after death 
incontestable = any cause. 


W. D. 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


EW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 








Oe $16,432,181 85 
MAabilitios...............sccereeeeeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surpius...............+- $2.567.202 23 
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Amount oF LepaEr Assets, January Ist, 1882............0..eeceeeeeeeeeees eeee eee + @41,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
II 6 isinnonns4nss00tkbensiaddubenreanttenseeenesacaseanaeenauee $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Ii! nitic eine counedtehiadhedtiiindascsdianbansbeaid 2,956,802 33—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, one no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the mez yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond, $53,391,120 44 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities .. 
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ASSETS. 
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Bonds and Mortgages 

New —-> Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

United States Biocks, State Stocks, City Biocks, and Stocks’ suthorized by the laws of 
SI OE, BI i nh da eS a0kc bene Seecncns casccceaccecoensereuetesgcsss 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13, 291 ,618). hae ds4eb teen $5 5% 10,417,000 00 

A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Btifie 
| — bee 1 which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the ety. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


5,780,148 84 


and Society's Buildings in other MM lsvexsdsaset hive cabebantninaemeanaene 8,520,484 60 

Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since Te- 
RIE EE PE air RF ES dovodecvectsct teed 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of RUIN 5 oiisiwn Fv 0:0'06:0:0000000000000080 Feseeabers 26,468 42 
845,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocke and Bonds over Cost........0..seceeesceeseeeees 660. daebeces 896,888 08 
Interests and Rents, duc and acortted......cseccsocccccsccsccececcccccneceseepecece 766 29 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in edvance, $33 220) sie aer 00 
DeGerred Qeemtaansss. oi Fe ce ccedscccscccccccccssecccscesscsbesecveusceoes e8eedied 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 $48,025,750 86 
Toray Liasrutizs, including legal Resorve for reassurance of all existing policies 

(N. Y. State Standard)..............+- iFUGE sons ecdsaweesesebnneeagttas -++. 987,867,076 89 


Total Undivided Surplus . $10,658. 674 47 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class » bere | 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,25 
New Assurance written in 1882, - - ° . $62,262,279 ee 
Total Outstanding Assurance, * - ~ - $232 ,829,620 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
nee $67,889,572 56.” a 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is jlarger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple cont contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY = the soomys of satisfactory proofs 
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The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed licies in the General c reversionary dividends 
will be declared available pods nett) 7 Po — 


tlement of next annual premium to ordinary icipatin, peneies. 
From the undivided surplug contributed by policies in the Tontine class the ainounts plicable to 
pan maturing witbin the current year be | premiume 
x nce 


declared, as their yecpectie ann 
me due. The valuation of the policies outstan has been made on American 
Table of Mortality, with 44¢ per cent, interest, the teged standard of the State of New York. 
GE yey -’ » Actuaries. 
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A HANDFUL OF DUST. 


BY LILLIE BE, BARR. 


Berore Pope Boniface there stood 

Two men, whose hatred was their life ; 
One Guelph, the other Ghibeline, 

Heirs to a century offstrife. 
One wore a bishop's holy dress ; 

The other wore a noble’s sword. 
Guelph hated every Ghibeline 

And Ghibeline all Guelphs abhorred. 


They met before Pope Boniface ; 

(It was a dark and stormy age) 
With scornfal, passionate retorts, 

to bitter rage. 

Awhile Pope Boniface look’d on ; 

Then with an anger stern and just 
Unto their feet he quickly stooped 

And filled his hands with Summer dust. 


** Bishop and Noble, tell me now 
Whence sprang the Guelph and Ghibeline? 
And when you both shall journey hence 
Wil) the world care that you have been? 
Have you considered in your pride, 
The while you one another spurn, 
That beggar, Guelphand Ghibeline 
Shall all alike to ‘his return?” 
In open palms he showed the dust. 
Oh, haughty Guelph! this handful see! 
Theu shalt ere long be even 80, 
And Ghibeline, this dust is thee , 
From dust the both of you have sprung ; 
Both shall return to dust at last.” 
Then in their faces, dark and proud 
The Pope the dusty handfuls cast, 


** Henee! both of you! and seek in pray- 
Pardon for all the ills you’ve done ; 
Perchance by penitential tears 
The heavenly mercy may be won.” 
With sullen faces they obeyed 
And glances full of proud disgust ; 
But still within each conscience lay 
That handful of reproving dust. 


New Yors Crry. 
>_—_—_-—— 


A MIDSUMMER CHRISTMAS. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Waen I say 1 am a dressmaker—de- 
formed, too—I hope nobody will be so 
forth-putting as to imagine he knows what 
I'm going to say, from the begmning. To 
be sure, he migat well think so. There are 
stories enough of dressmakers living in 
lodgings, growing sick of life, and then 
marrying an old lover they have'nt seen for 
years. The indecency of telling it all! If 
I had had a lover and lost him, I’m pretty 
sure I should keep still about it, even if I 
did get him back in the nick of time. But 
this isa story of somebody else; and I was 
only mixed up in it so far as knowing 
about it is concerned. 

It happened, one Summer, five years ago, 
that I was overworked and miserable. 
’T wasn't so much the sewing as ‘twas wor- 
ry. Jim, my nephew, had just graduated 
from the High School, and now he was all 
up in arms to go to the technology. I'd 

‘kept him along three or four years with 
what money I’d saved. His mother isa 
poor stick, and his father died before Jim 
was born. But now my money was run 
out, his mother had only about enough: to 
keep soul and body together, and Jim 
didn’t seem to have any chance at all. It. 
looked plain enough he’d got to go,to work: 
So I'd fretted and fretted till I was worn 
most to the bone, and’ Doctor Armstrong; 
when he met me one day, says: ‘Oho, 

Miss Ricker, you'll have to send for me 
soon!”’ 

Always joking, he was. But I wasn’t to 
be put upon. I drew myself up as high as 
I could, and says: ‘‘I guess not, Doctor. 
I’m not very well off this year. I can’t pay 
any such bills as yours.” The Doctor 
auyhed, and didn’t say any more; but the 
next day he came up the stairs and stopped 
at my door, that was open for the draught. 

‘* See here!” he says. ‘‘ How would you 
like to go into the country? Country air is 
what you want.” 

Then he went on to tell me how he knew 
a family of rich people that wanted a seam- 
stress, not so much to cut and fit as to do 
plain sewing. They'd pay well; and I 
could take pretty much my own time for 
the work. And it was real country there, 
with grass and flowers and new milk. I 
thought it over a day or two, and then said 
I'd go. And in a week from the time he 


spoke first, I was settled in Mrs, Sharon’s 
reat house, with a big chamber all to my- 
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self. I suppose I was homesick at first; for 
I hadn’t been out of my attic, except to go 
down town of an errand, for over three 
years; but Mrs. Sharon was so gentle, and 
the work so light, that pretty soon I felt as 
if I was visiting. There was a houseful of 
children. Dennis and Tom were home from 
college, Kitty from her boarding school, 
and the three younger girls had vacation 
from their day school, near home. Mrs. 
Sharon was a little body, with great brown 
eyes, and such a way of making gestures 
with her hands and eyebrows! It would 
do you good to hear her tell a story. 

It wasn’t long before I had as many secrets 
to keep as a father confessor. First one 
little girl, Madeline, came to me in my 
chamber, early in the morning, before the 
rest of the house was stirring. 

** You won't tell, Miss Ricker; will you?” 
says she, looking everywhere, almost into 
the water-pitcher, to make sure I was 
alone. ‘‘It's mamma’s Christmas present, 
and I want you to show me how to fix the 
corners.” 

‘* What a provident litte girl, to be sure,” 
says 1,+* Here ’tis August, and you're look- 
ing out for December. I wish I’d been as 
forehanded at your age.” 

“Oh! it’s almost here, the Father-Christ- 
mas is!” she said. ‘But please show me 
before Mamma comes.” 


I thought it was a child’s way of feeling 
time didn’t amount to anything, and so I 
fixed her cushion and said nothing. In a 
day or two, in came Tita, as private as you 
please, with something bulging out of her 
pocket. Madeline happened to be there 
and Tita sat down and fidgeted with a book, 
and grew redder and redder, till I thought 
she must have been into mischief and felt 
guilty. But no! As soon as her sister went 
out, Tita jumps up, locks the door and pulls 
the bulging thing out of her pocket. 

‘*Look here, Miss Ricker!” she says. 
“It's a bag I’ve been embroidering for 
Maddie. Now, would you put fringe on the 
bottom or not?” 

‘* Well, if ever!” I said. ‘‘I never saw a 
family before that kept such hold of Old 
Time’s forelock. Why, he won't have a 
hair left if you don’t give him a vacation 
once in a while.” But Tita was too set on 
having her bag just right to listen to a word 
about anything else. 


It was beautiful August weather that 
year. A cool breeze came up from the east 
almost every afternoon, and there were 
showers enough to keep the grass green as 
June sward. I could feel myself grow 
better. My fingers flew as if they were 
moved by some electric machine, and the 
time Mrs. Sharon made me rest seemed all 
sheer waste. One day she came in, her 
brown eyes lighted up, and her little curls 
flying, and says: ‘ Now, Miss Ricker, I 
want you to put that dress right away and 
give your mind to helping me plan. My 
Christmas party comes off in a week and 
we seem to be behiudhand with our prep- 
arations.” 

“Forever!” said I (my grandmother 
used to say that, and I suppose I caught it 
of her). Then I stopped short. If there’s 
one thing I won't do, it’s to ask questions. 
Folks’l] tell you all they want you to know 
of their own free will. 

‘** Now we shall have the tree in the south 
parlor,” she says. ‘‘ We always do. And 
what I want of you is to fit a curtain to the 
archway between it and the library, so that 
the children can be kept in there till it’s 
time to light the tree.” 

‘* Very well,” says I, ‘‘what’s the mate- 
rial?” And though she talked and meas- 
ured like a rational being I couldn’t help 
feeling she was a little out of her mind. 
But if she was insane the whole family 
copied after her; for everybody was wild 
over Christmas. The word was on their 
tongues oftener than I should like to count. 
I own I was uneasy; but then I reflected 
that if this was Bedlam it was a mighty 
pleasant place, and I'd better be there than 
among sane people. Didn’t it show back- 
bone in me to hold my tongue and ask no 
questions, even of the servants? As for 
them, they flew about their extra work as 
servants never do for anything short of a 
wedding. There was asmell of spices in 
the house a week beforehand. I sewed and 
planned and was as sober as a barn-rat. 

That morning—the morning of what the 
newapapers Call * the eventful day "—every- 
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body was up early. Dennis and’Tom went 


for the tree, a proud-looking spruce from 
the woods a mileaway. They didn’t seem 
willing to have the servants touch it, but set 
it up in the middle of the great room them- 
selves. The children were standing aboutit 
when I went down, admiring and chattering 
and laughing, The mother was silent. I 
noticed that her eyes were quite wet. 

‘* Now arrange your flowers and then be 
off with you!” she said briskly, in a min- 
ute. ‘‘ You know I won't have one of you in 
here while I put the presents on.” Then 
they teased, even to the big brothers. They 
ought to be allowed to help! They never 
had, and how cruel it was when they were 
grown up and grown up so good, too. Who 
deserved it, if not they? 


‘*No, dears,” she said, quite gently. 
‘* You know it’s your Christmas. It was 
for you in the first place. I’d rather do it 
as we always iave—yes, dears, till you're 
old men and women.” A little flush came 
into her cheeks and her voice shook; but 
she wasn’t the woman to break down and 
cry. Dennis kissed her hand, and they all 
clustered about her, like a group in a pic- 
ture. 

When I went up-stairs, I found a fine 
written invitation on my table ‘‘ to be pres- 
ent at Santa Claus’s reception, at 10 a.m.” 
I understood it no more than the dead, but 
put on my black silk dress and waited to 
be called. I almost heard my heart beat; 
it was all so queer. The Mysteries of 
Udolpho was nothing to it. Just as the 
clock struck, little Tita danced in, all 
dressed in white and half-covered with 
flowers, and asked was I ready? So we 
went down together, to find the children in 
the library, and the servants, with their best 
clothes on, crowding up behind. Suddenly 
the curtain that separated us from the 
parlor was drawn aside, and there stood 
Mrs. Sharon in her white dress, and the 
handsomest, gayest Christmastree you ever 
set eyes on. I jumped and almost screamed, 
for at the same minute a band out in the 
grounds somewhere, struck up a most 
beautiful piece. Do you wonder couldn’t 
make up mind as to whether I was in this 
world or one of Grimm’s fairy stories? 
Well, the room was loaded with flowers 
wherever there was a corner to put them, 
and Mr. Sharon’s portrait had a bank—more 
than a wreath—of real red roses round it. 
Tita, being the youngest, took off the pres- 
ents. There was something for everybody, 
even for me, and after the tree was 
emptied, we went into the dining room 
where the prettiest lunch had been laid. 
Everything on the table seemed made for 
children. There were little cakes, with our 
names written on them, and queer candies 
that I'd never seen before. This was a 
happy family always; but there was cer- 
tainly some special reason for showing 
more tenderness than usual that day. I 
fancied, for all the rejoicing, that there was 
something solemn concerned in the festival; 
but then I laid that idea to what Jim calls 
my sentimental way of thinking. In the 
afternoon we drove to Severn Woods—three 
carriage-loads of us—and after rowing on 
Severn Lake—oh, I never imagined what 
water could be till I saw that!—we came 
home to dinner. What sort of a condition 
do you think my head was in, after all the 
bedazzlement I’dbeen through? I gave up 
trying to understand it. ‘‘ Christmas in 
August!” says I to myselfas I put my head 
on the pillow. ‘And is New Years coming 
next week, I wonder!” 


The next morning I hada letterfrom Jim, 
full of discouragement. He would go to the 
Technology. He would not lose his chance 
in life for want of a few hundred dollars, 
though how on earth he was to get them he 
didn’t know. I cried over that letter, I did, 
and I'm not ashamed of it. Jim is a boy 
that deserves a good deal; and it made my 
heart ache to think I couldn't give it to 
him. Before I'd got my eyes into some sort 
of decent condition in walked Mrs. Sharon. 

‘‘And how are you this morning, Miss 
Ricker?” she says. ‘‘ Not working too hard, 
T hope.” 

‘**Not at all, ma’am,” says I, ‘‘and if I 
was pretty well drove I guess I could stand 
it after having a holiday yesterday.” 

She sat a minute longer, as if she was 
thinking, and then broke out: 

‘Something is the matter, and I think 
you'd better tell me about it.” 





| 


Now it’s very hard to resist being spoke 
to direct, like that, and I broke down ina 
minute. I did my crying all over again, 
and then told her about Jim. 

‘** And so it’s money, or want of money, 
that stands in the way?” she says. ‘‘ Well, 
I know what that is. I came in this morn- 
ing totell you a little story; and I shouldn't 
wonder if it would cheer you up to hear it. 
It’s about poor people, too, and how they 
came out of their troubles.” 

Now wasn’t that kind of her, instead of 
sympathizing with me and making me cry 
harder? So she took some hemming, and 
talked while she worked, though sometimes 
she laid down her needle and looked away 
off from me. 

‘*My husband was an inventor,” she 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps you knew that?” 

I did know it. I'd heard his name long 
before Lever saw her. I shall be careful 
not to tell what his machine was; for that 
would only amount to pointing out the 
family; and I’ve changed her name on 
purpose, in writing down the story. Sharon 
i3 what they call an alias. 

‘*When I married him he was quite 
poor and everybody said he was 
shiftless. He was a lawyer; but after 
he had been in practice two years not 
a soul in the county would employ him. 
They couldn’t! He wasn’t to be found. 
When other men were in their offices he 
was stretched out on the ground or up in 
our attic, drawing designs and making 
figures. Did you notice his portrait down- 
stairs? Well, that is the face of an in- 
ventor—towering forehead, and bright, 
bright eyes. We grew poor and poorer; 
for Henry couldn’t keep his mind off his 
plans and on his business. We used to 
talk things over, he and I. He asked me if 
I could be willing to wait till he was able to 
draw out what was in his mind and put it 
into iron and wood. He had stocks of 
paper by him covered with wheels and 
wheels. I didn’t understand them; but 1 
pretended to. Oh, I pretended, you may be 
sure. Trust a loving woman for that! I 
forgot to tell you what I said when he asked 
me if I should be willing to wait and be 
poor a long time.” 

‘*T know,” says I, interrupting her. 
‘* You helped him along. I know you did.” 


‘Yes, and I’m so glad,” she says, that 
pretty flush coming into her cheeks. 
‘* Not because of what came of it, but gladI 
didn’t fail him when he needed me most. 
Pretty soon he fitted up a room for his 
work at home, and gave up his business 
altogether. There he stayed, hammering 
from morning till night. I don’t suppose 
you would think it, but he worked on his 
model five years, off and on; of course, 
turning aside to other things occasionally, 
but always with his mind fixed on that. 
When it was finished (now don’t think 
you’ve come to the end of our troubles) it 
was somehow wrong, and we couldn’t tell 
where or why. Isay ‘we,’ by this time, 
you notice; for I had almost as much 
mania about it as'he. Besides, we were 
wretchedly poor, and I looked to that iron 
machine for deliverance. Henry gave up 
then; gave up work, but not thinking, and 
sometimes I was afraid his thoughts would 
craze him. Often he would sit for hours 
with his head down, and then rush away, 
like an insane man, to drawing and drawing. 
Ah, do you know what the passion of 
an inventor is? Something like the frenzy 
of the poet, except that one only hears 
words he must write down, and the 
other sees a thing, a creature almost en- 
dowed with life, capable of doing the 
work of thousands of hands to fill miliions 
of mouths. You think you are poor, Miss 
Ricker, but you haven't six children to feed, 
and a husband for whose reason you fear.” 

“No, that I haven't!” says I. “I 
oughtn’t to have been so down to the 
heel; and that’s a fact.” 

‘* Well, the years went on, and Henry 
grew more and more despondent, till 
some people called him insane. How 
well I remember knowing that the neigh- 
bors said he was ‘melancholy mad,’ 
and wondered if he oughtn’t to be ‘taken 
care of!’ But I believed in him. I was 
sure the perfect idea was there, working 
itself out in his mind, and that if he could 
live to give birth to it our troubles would be 
over. Year after year we struggled, until 


the house was sold and we moved into a. 
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smaller one—that little shanty at the south 
side of ourorchard. Yousee we keep itasa 
reminder of those dear, dreadful days. After 
a while—this was when Tita was a baby—I 
overheard my husband hammering again in 
the shed; he had carried his model in there, 
since there was no place for a workshop in 
the tiny house. My heart leaped up and 
gave acry of joy. I had been waiting for 
this; it would be the final test, and disap- 
pointment a second time must kill him. 
But disappointment it should not be! So 
I sang about the house and didn’t question 
him. I got meals out of nothing, and did 
plain sewing for wretched pay whenever 
Tita was out of my arms. It amuses me 80 
to see you start at that! You thought when 
I came to you with gowns to be altered that 
I shouldn’t have known how to do it my- 
self. You see how mistaken we are in 
people. Just before Christmas, that year, 
his excitement rose to fever. The model 
was nearly finished, this time with the screw 
set right that had worked the mischief be- 
fore. Christmas Eve he came in to warm 
his hands, the shed was so cold; but he 
needed to work alone, away from the rest 
of us. 

‘«*Kate, what will the children do for 
presents to-morrow?’ he said to me. I 
laughed. 1 had been practicing laughter 
from a heavy heart for some time. 

“*They must put up with home-made 
things for once,’ said I. ‘ Next year we 
may be rolling in luxury, and then they 
can have a pony apiece, or an elephant, if 
they like. I think I see Tita onan elephant!’ 
But he was troubled, and he was different 
from me, too sincere to manufacture high 
spirits. ‘The children must have a Christ- 
mas,’ he said. ‘Kate, isn’t there a cent in 
the house?’ ‘Notone.’ ‘And there isn’t a 
man in town that would trust me with one. 
I should lay it on the altar of my false god 
—my model!’ He put his head down on 
the table. I am sure he emed. And I 
could do nothing but touch his hair. In an 
hour he got up and went into the shed. He 
worked all night, andI watched. The chil- 
dren could tell you what happened next 
day ; how they looked in their stockings and 
found lumps of sugar and apples. The 
girls had each a doll. But it wasn’t a 
Christmas, a real Christmas, with things 
strange and new. There were other apples 
down cellar, just like these, sugar ‘n the 
cupboard, and the dolls’ dresses were pieces 
of their own. Still, they did behave well 
about it; it would break their hearts, now, 
to remember they didn’t. 

‘¢Within a week the model was set up, and 
worked like a charm. At its firet motion, 
its breath of life, we became like two peo- 
ple, crazy with joy. I began to cry. Id 
laughed till then, you see; but Henry ran 
to call in the neighbors, the men who 
hadn’t believed in him. What did they 
say? Just what you might expect. Saw it 
was a capital thing, and begged for the 
first offer of shares. You know, or you 
may guess from seeing our prosperity now, 
how money poured into our laps. With 
the very first that came from the machine, 
Henry made a festival for the children, ex- 
actly like ours yesterday. And when they 
saw the tree, and couldn’t understand what 
it all meant any more than you did, I sup- 
pose (though I forgot that at the time, it 
has grown to be such an old story with us), 
he said: ‘It’s the Christmas you didn’t 
have. Just think, you would have been 
behindhand all your lives if you hadn't 
made it up this Summer.’” 

‘* And so you've kept it up ever since ?” 

‘Ever since,” she says, a little thrill in 
her voice. “It might not have been so, 
but before another Christmas my husband 
died; and this is really a festival in com- 
memoration of bim, his goodness to us, his 
love for us. We keep the real Christmas, 
too; but with different feelings. This is 
Father’s Day.” 

I couldn’t say a word. I was crying 
now in good earnest. She sat looking off, 
as if she didn’t see me, and then she came 
to, with a sort of start, and says: 

‘So you see other people go through 
deep waters and come out dry-shod, as far 
as money goes.” 

That is the end of the story. Jim? Oh! 

es, he did to the Technology that 
Pali, for Mrs. Sharon helped him; and no- 
body, not me, certainly, with my poor 
tongue, can say how much she's done for 
us. 


Exezrer, N. H. 





AMY BELLE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I know a little girl right well ; 

Her parents named her Isabel ; 

She ne’er was cross, but often smiled, 
And was a real good-natured child. 


Though busy playing she might be, 
She’d run on errands cheerfully, 
Up-stairs or down, hither or yon ; 
And thus was oft imposed upon, 


She went to school. Rut Belle, alas! 
Was never foremost in her class ; 
For it was hard for her to get 

The lessons that were daily set. 


Yet on examination-day 

This little girl, I’m proud to say, 
Received a prize worth more, no doubt, 
‘Than any others given out. 


A silver medal, all engraved 

With words that told how well-behaved 
The child had been throughout the year, 
Caused many an envious pang, I fear. 


For there are lessons not in books, 

Kind words, kind help, and cheerful looks, 
That make us wise. These Belle had learned 
And practiced till the prize she earned. 


When she whom they had thought a dunce 
Was honored thus, then all at once 
Her sisters called her Amy Belle— 
A name that suits her very well. 
New Yorg City, 


TTY’S STOCK- 
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IN THE TOE OF PA 
ING. 


BY RUTH HALL. 








‘*PoLLy, woman, see here a minute!” said 
Mr. Amasa Andrews, opening the kitchen 
door. ‘* Whatever d’ye think? I’ve hada 
letter from Uncle Joshuay !” 

‘*Not about the moggage? 
flint!” 

Mrs. Andrews turned an anxious face 
from the bread she was kneading. 

‘No; ‘taint nothin’ o’ that sort. It’s a 
real friendly letter. He wants to borrow 
our Patty for a spell.” 

‘*Borrow Patty! What in the world—” 

‘** Well there, you see, Polly,” began her 
husband, advancing, with the letter in his 
hand: ‘*Ol’ Aunt Sally lives with ’im; hez 


The old skin- 


fer years. An’ ther’s her daughter Sarah 
merried lately. Is’pose it leaves ’er sorter 
lonesome. Anyways he sez he like t’ev 


Patty come fer a wile. 
Shell we let ’er go?” 

“Oh, Amasy, I hate to!” 

‘Yes, we'll miss 'er; but taint fer long. 
An’ there's th’ moggage, Polly!” 

“‘IT know. Well; let’s leave it to Patty.” 

Patty herself was not averse to the visit; 
but then she never was to any plan of her 
elders. 

“*T’'d jus’ as lieves,” she said in her mild 
little voice; and George lamented, while he 
wondered that he had not been chosen 
instead. 

So Aunt Polly packed the old-fashioned 
carpet bag, and Uncle Amasa put his small 
niece in the stage coach, under the good- 
natured driver’s care, one frosty morning in 
the late Fall. 

Patty never forgot that brisk rolling over 
the flinty roads, the glimpses of the ice- 
bound river, of farmhouses nestled among 
leafless trees, of now and then a child at a 
window who nodded or waved a hand to 
her. And then, as night fell, early and 
cold, they halted before a long, low, red 
house, where a single light was burning, 
and an old man in a fur cap, with a lantern 
in his hand, came to the gate and called: 

‘‘Aint got a little gal fer me ’ve ye, Si- 
las?” 

‘‘Here ye be!” was the answer, and 
Patty was handed down. She was so 
nearly asleep that it was like a dream, her 
entrance into the lighted kitchen, her sup- 
per on kind Aunt Sally’s lap, and, finally 
her tucking into bed at that good woman's 
motherly hands. 

But the next morning when breakfast was 
over, Patty followed Uncle Joshua out of 
doors. ‘Kin I come with you?” she asked 
slipping her little hand into his hard, harsh 
palm. 

‘*T sh’d think ye'd like to stay with Aunt 
Sally!” he replied, looking at her, from 
under his cap brim. ‘‘ She’s goin’ to make 
some pies, I guess.” 

“T'd ruther go with you, an’ see the 
calves, ef I may!” answered his great- 
niece timidly. 


It’s nat’ral ‘nuff. 





And so, morning after morning, Patty 
would go to Aunt Sally with her hood and 
little shawl, and, while pins were being fast- 
ened and strings tied, she would ask: ‘‘ Ye 
don’t mind ef I go out with Unele Joshuay, 
do ye, Aunt Sally?” 

Always the same question and always the 
same answer: ‘Lord love the dear child, 
No!” While the old woman muttered,under 
her breath: ‘‘Mebby ‘twill do some gcod. 
Who knows?” 

Uncle Joshua always stood in the door- 
way, during this dialogue, with a great 
show of impatience and reluctance to be 
‘‘bothered.” 

‘‘T sh’d think a little gal’s place was in 
th’ house,” he would remark, as he took 
her hand. But he liked it. Bless you, how 
he liked it! 

And soon there was not a nook or cranny 
in the stable and barns that had not caught 
the light of Patty’s yellow head, and heard 
the tender cadence of her voice. 


One day Aunt Sally accompanied them to 
the pen where the great Christmas turkey 
was confined. While she was wondering at 
its size and promise, Mr. Andrews said, 
suddenly : 

“Patty, does yer Uncle Amasy talk 
much about me, d’ye know?” With a 
malicious twinkle under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

‘*Sometimes.” Patty hung her head. 

“Oh, he does; does he? What does he call 
me, child?” 

‘‘An’ ol’ Duffer,” said Patty, with her fin- 
ger in her mouth. 

Uncle Joshua turned and strode away, 
flinging *‘There now, Sally!” over his 
shoulder at his dismayed sister as he went. 

That night he sat before the open *‘ Frank- 
lin,” in his great rocking-chair, while Aunt 
Sally knitted in the corner, and Patty, on 
the floor, unlaced her shoes preparatory to 
going up-stairs. 

‘Ye like us here; don’t ye, Patty?” 
asked her uncle, finally, after a long 
silence. 

‘*Yes sir; o’ course ldo,” laying her pink 
cheek against his knee. 

Uncle Joshua’s hard hand was very light 
on the yellow head, as he stroked her 
hair. 

‘* An’ would ye like to live with us?” he 
asked again. 

‘* An’ not go home ever ?” 

‘*Why, yes—mebby—fer a visit. But live 
here.” 

Patty raised her head to stare at him. 
‘tO, I couldn’t, Uncle Joshuay ; not to live, 
ye know. I think a lot o’ you an’ Aunt 
Sally. But ye know there’s all the rest of 
th’ folks—Uncle Amasy and Aunt Polly 
an’ George; an’ George’s my brother!” 

Uncle Joshua drew away his hand, and 
Aunt Sally, in her corner, frowned over her 
knitting. 

Innocent Patty went on presently, in a 
musing tone: ‘‘ This place isawful nice; but 
Il'ke Uncle Amasy’s jus’ ez well, I guess, 
if ’t wasn’t fer—fer th’ mogguge.” 

‘The what?” 

‘‘Th’ moggage we've got on our farm 
t’ home. Mike said so, an’ George an’ me 
we've hunted for it lots o’ times.” The 
child’s voice had grown low and fearful, 
and she knitted her brows as she spoke: 
‘I’m sca’t of it, tov; it’s somethin’ awful. 
George thought ’twas a bear, mebby; but 
Mike he said ’twas more like a wolf. 
D’ ye ever see one, Uncle Joshuay?” 

The old man did not answer, but began 
raking down the fire with a great deal of 
noise. 

‘* Joshuay!” called his sister, winding the 
clock. 

‘*Wal!” he snarled. 

‘* Amasy Andrews’ ez good a man’s ever 
trod sole-leather. I declare fer it it’s a 
shame.” 

‘‘Shet up, Sally! Will ye?” Mr. Andrews 
turned upon her. ‘‘ Amasy Andrews’s a 
shifless creature. I ain’t no use fer ’im.” 

Patty sprang to her feet, with her shoes 
in her hands. ‘‘ You didn’t oughter to talk 
80!” she cried indignantly. ‘‘ Uncle Amasy’s 
so good to me!” and then she broke down 
and cried. ; 

“Sally, take that child to bed!” com- 
manded her uncle, and disappeared. 

Patty went home soon after this; and 
when the stage stopped at the door, Aunt 
Sally held her fast, saying between her 
tears, ‘‘Ye mus’ come ag’in, darlin’. 


Promise us ye will,” while Uncle Joshua 
snapped in his crossest tones : 

‘**O’ course she’ll come ag’in. Don’t be a 
fool. Here, Patty, come to me. That's 
somethin’ to remember me by,” thrusting 
a gold piece in her hand. ‘An’ this,” 
holding up a little package, ‘‘ ye tell yer 
Aunt Polly to put in your stockin’ C’ris’- 
mus.” 

And then he took her to the stage. 

When Patty showed her gifts to Aunt 
Polly, at night, that worthy woman took 
the money between her thumb and finger: 
‘Land sake!” she cried. ‘Ef that don’t 
beat all! It’s a five dollar gold piece, 
Amasy Andrews, sure’s ye live! Who'd 
‘a’ thought th’ ol’ man’d ‘a’ acted so like 
folks!” 

‘* He’s real good!” loyal Patty in all her 
excitement did not forget to say. ‘I like 
Uncle Joshuay fustrate. Oh! but Aunt 
Polly, won’t that buy my new shoes?” 

The man and woman exchanged glances, 
and then Mrs. Andrews stooped and kissed 
her niece. 

The short Winter days passed quickly. 
One night at dusk the two excited children 
hung their stockings in the chimney corner 
before they wert up-stairs to bed. The next 
morning, in the dark and cold, two little 
nightgowned figures crept down the back 
stairs, shivering and sleepy, but happy be- 
yond words to describe. 

‘**Don’t yelook! Don’t ye dass to look 
till I get th’ fire a-goin!” commanded 
George, as he lighted the lamp. 

‘Honest, I won’t, Georgy!” his sister 
promised, covering her eyes with her hands. 

‘There; it’sa-goin’! I’m glad I fix’tit las’ 
night. Now look, Patty. Oh! look, quick!” 

“Mittens!” cried the boy, diving into 
his stocking. 

‘‘ Leggin’a!” cried the girl. 

‘Oh! Patiy, look ’ere, won't ye? A 
sled, a true an’ honest sled!” 

‘*Oh, Georgy! a doll! A lovely, great 
big doll! Oh! ain’t I glad!” 

‘“‘That’s good news,” said Uncle Amasa, 
cheerfully, as he and his wife appeared at 
the door. ‘Air ye satistied, children?” 

But Patty had, at last, come to Uncle 
Joshua’s box. 

“Til cut th’ string with my new knife,” 
George cried. ‘* Now less look; mebby it’s 
a gold watch and chain, Patty,” 

‘Taint nothin’ but writin,’” said the 
child, bewildered. 

Uncle Amasa took the sheet with tremb- 
ling fingers. ‘‘ Heaven an’ earth,” he 
ejaculated, letting it fall the next moment. 
“Iv’s that moggage made out to Patty. 
Listen here: 

“*Isend you what would please you most, 
child, Tell your Uncle Amaga a man is pretty 
good that raises such a little girl. So, a Merry 
Christmas to you all! From 

“*Tue O_p Durrer,’” 

‘* Bless the Lord!” whispered Aunt Polly. 
And ‘‘ Bless the Lord,” piped her small 
niece. 

And I think perhaps our Patty was the 
only child in New England who found that. 
day a house and lands in the toe of her 
Christmas stocking. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles" Tux Inperenpunt, New York, 





FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 

My 40, 2, 21, 15, 50, is part of a flower. 

My 37, 43, 3, 22, 13, is a flexible twig. 

My 1, 17, 9, 49, 2, 6, is a small settlement. 

My 10, 27, 5, 46, 9, is a mold, 

My 47, 15, 24, 30, 31, an Intalian poet, 

My 12, 44, 19, 41, 7, is an order of architecture. 

My 32, 39, 18, 28, 14, blunt swords, 

My 42, 23, 4, 29, 11, is nothing. 

My 50, 36, 34, 38, 20, parte of the body. 

My 35, 26, 45, 2, 25, is a tendon, 
My 16, 8, 36, 46, 2, is a supposed type of stupid- 
ty. 

My 16, 11, 81, 35, 46, is brightness. 

My 38, 48, 16, 33, 47, is of elevation. 

AUTHOR, 


In single, but not in one. 

In gallon, but not in tun. 

In martin, but not in dove. 
In gauntlet, but not in glove, 
In earldom, but not in rank. 
In loyal, but not in frank. 

In battling, but not in cope. 
In fumbling, but not in grope. 
In tearing, but not in rend. 
In lover, but not in friend. 





In legal, but not in writ. 
In bridle, but not in bit, 
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ARITHMOREMS. N. 8. 
1,101, to grind. 
2,102, an imitator. 
1,009, to mingle. 
601, an aromatic plant. 
512, true to life. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


N. W. F. 


Syncopate @ visitor, and have a sudden squall 
of wind; a weight, and have a scornful laugh ; 
to produce or cause, and have a garden vegeta- 
ble; sweet wine, and have to ponder; food, 
and have a small nail. The syncopated letters 
form the name of a royal bird, sometimes called 
the “bird of Jove.” N. W. F. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


_* 


. 


ese ee#eaee#e_e 
« 


Upper word, part of a door. Second, to im- 
pel. Third, close. Fourth, a river in Europe, 
Filth, an imaginary being. Sixth, instruments 
of punishment, 

The initials a shrub. The finals what it would 
be likely to bear. 

Whole, one of the ingredients of a kind of 
liquor. D. 6. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 4ru. 
TRANSITIONS, 
. Heat—head—held—hold—cold. 
. Hate—have—hove—love, 
. Bee—bet—set—sat —eat. 
. Cow—cog—fog—fig—pig. 
. Rain—raid—said—sand—wand—wind. 
6. Shoe—shot—soot—coot—coat. 
{Norz.—A coot is a blackwater fowl]; a moor 
hen.] 


cfr oc t= 


PROVERB. 
A penny saved is a penny earncd. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1, Pianoforte ; 2, grandeur ; 3, autography ; 4, 
gravel; 5, oration; 6, dictionary; 7, property ; 
8, emancipate; 9, historical; 10, unsophisti- 


cated, 
CHAIR PUZZLE 


Ss 
4q 
u 
i 
rume iL 
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ecnu 0o 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


PARANA 
ALABAMA 
NATAL 
ATACAMA 
MALAGA 
ANAM 
Reads down Panama. 
DIAMOND, 
, 
ORE 
OVINE 
TRIDENT 
ENEID 
END 
sy 
CROSS, 
CA P 
I 0 
R 8 
LAC TIC 
I U 
DRU DGE 
M I 
8 L 
J T U 
* A Vv 
N I 
Es Cc APE 


FO REKNOWN 


WoRD squarE.—No. 1, 


|anouneh 


..+.Nearly all the Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land reached a mature age before they attained 
to thehonor. Mr. Gladstone was 59 when he 
first held the position. Lord Beaconsfield was 
63, Lord Palmerston 70,Lord Derby 52, Sir 
Robert Peel 53, the Duke of Wellington 56, and 
Earl Russell 53. In striking contrast with 
these veterans appears the youthful Pitt, who 
became Prime Minister before he had completed 
his 25th year, 





(Continued from page 8.) 


Talas, Marsovan, etc., is manifold greater than 
in former years. Large amounts have lately 
been expended on buildings for scheols and 
places for worship. 

Still more important, we see thatthe average 
membership of the churches was, in 1852, 26 in 
10 churches ; in 1862, 36 in 43 churches ; in 1872, 
54 in 74 churches; in 1882, 69 in 108 churches. 

The enlargement of the membership in the 
last ten years has been 85 per cent. of the num- 
ber in 1872. Dividing the last decade into two 
periods of five years each, we find that the ad- 
ditions in the first period were 1,198, or 29.5 per 
cent.; in the second period, 2,260, or 43 per 
cent. of the number in 1877, An advance con- 
tinued at this latter rate of progress would, in 
sixty years, yield a membership of 546,800 souls. 
Reckoning the evangelical community at only 
four times the communicant membership, it 
would amount to nearly or quite the whole num- 
ber of Armenians in Turkey. 

Whether youth now living will see such a re- 
sult depends, we believe, upon the fidelity and 
zeal of the Armenian evangelical ministry and 
churches, and the blessing of God to be expected 
thereon. Witha general rate of progress like 
that exhibited in Aintab, Marash, Adana, Hadjin, 
Orfa, Harpeot, Cesarea, Marsovan, and some 
other places, the time would be greatly shortened. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
(From the Report of the Prudentia] Committee.) 

The receipts of the year have been as fol- 
lows: From donations of churches and individ- 
uals, including special offerings additional to 
regular contributions, $269,415.34; from the 
Woman's Boards, $117,452.90 (from Woman’s 
Board of Missions, $80,707.65; from Woman's 
Board of Missions of the Interior, $35,195.25 ; from 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, 
$1,550); from Sunday-schools, for the Mission 
School Enterprise, $6,451.14; a total froma dona- 
tions of $398,319.38, an advance over the previous 
year of $44,944.58 ; from legacies we have received 
$121,072.66, an advance of $15,405.60. Adding 
the receipts from miscellaneous sources, as given 
in the Treasurer’s Report, $9,034.88, we record 
the total receipts as amounting to $523,426.92 ; 
an increase over the preceding year of #61,- 
155.71. 

From the Otis Bequest there have been re- 
ceived for evangelistic enlargement, #7,613.33 ; 
for educational enlargement, $29,668.87; for 
new missions in Africa, China, and Mexico, 
$30,286.55 ; a total of $67,568.75. 

Adding the balance in the treasury at the 
commencement of the year, $493, the Commit- 
tee has had at its disposal for disbursement dur- 
ing the year the sum of $491,488.67. 

The expenditures for the year, in accordance 
with the purpose of the Committee stated in our 
last annual report, have been carefully kept 
within the receipts; further needed appropria- 
tions, in order to meet the requests from the 
missions, having been either declined or post- 
poned to another year. These expenditures, the 
particulars of which in detail are given in the 
Treasurer's report, have amounted to $590,- 
266.39, leaving a balance in the treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year of #1,222.36. 

It should be added that the permanent fund 
for officers has been increased during the year 
by a donation of $500, from a friend in Im- 
manuel Church, Roxbury, Mass., making the 
present amount of that fund $59,608. 

The expenditure of the year for the outfit and 
traveling expenses of new missionaries has been 
unusually small, While we give thanks that the 
Committee have been enabled to appropriate a 
larger amount for strengthening the hands of 
missionaries on the fleld, we must not forget that 
the occasion of the relief can by no means be in- 
cluded in the thanksgiving. On the contrary, 
the paucity of the number of new laborers is 
one of the most serious sources of apprehension, 
as related to the not-distant future of nearly all 
our missions, 

It should be specially noted that the entire ap- 
propriation of the Board from the Otis Legacy 
for evangelistic and educational enlargement has 
now been expended. It has gone into permanent 
work, and will live on in its ripening fruit for 
years tocome, But itis no longer a pecuniary 
trust at the disposition of the Board. Whatever 
hereafter is to be appropriated in this direction 
must be provided for from the current annual 
receipts, the entire remainder of the Otis Be- 
quest, reduced now to about $270,000, having 
been set apart by the Board for grants-in-aid to 
new missions. 

It is an occasion for devout gratitude that the 
increase of donations during the past year, 
amounting to nearly $45,000, was so largely 
from the voluntary offerings of churches and 
individuals, commenced at the last annual meet- 
ing, anticipating the need of increased appro- 
priations--these offerings having been presented, 
in part, through the regular ordinary channels, 
and in part as special additional contributions, 
This is hopeful for the future. 


OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 
BY B, K, ALDEN, D.D., HOME SECRETARY. 
One of the most instructive volumes in the 





archives of the American Board, carefully 
guarded in a fire-proof safe, frequently con- 
sulted, sometimes thoughtfully pondered over for 
successive days and weeks, recording the most 
prosaic facts in what is literally the most figura- 
tive style, has lettered upon its back as its title 
one word, *‘ Estimates.” Its complementary 
volume, without which its full significance can- 
not be interpreted, the latter constituting as it 
does an expurgated edition of the former, by 
which the facts become more prosaic as the style 
becomes less figurative—for this is one of those 
volumes whose value is found in its figures— 
bears also as its title but one word, ‘Appropria- 
tions.” A careful comparison of these two vol- 
umes, even though confined to the records of a 
single year, will so illumine the mind of an in- 
telligent reader that he will need no further 
definition of what is meant by the phrase “ Our 
Annual Financial Problem.” The book of 
“estimates” is prepared mostly upon missionary 
ground ; and no volume issued by the Publication 
Department in any of the twenty languages rep- 
resented on our missionary field costs more 
minute and laborious study. The book of ‘ ap- 
propriations,” the preparation of which costs a 
study equally minute and laborious, comes fresh 
each year from the rooms of the Prudential 
Committee in Boston. The annual financial 
problem of the Board is to make these two books 
completely and harmoniously one. If the book 
of “estimates” will only submit to be cut 
down to the moderate size of the book 
of ‘‘appropriations,” all will be well. But 
against this surgical operation those who bear 
the burden and heat of the day at the front—the 
faithful and laborious missionaries—with per- 
fect unanimity, and in a style distinguished alike 
for perspicuity and energy, stoutly protest. Or 
if the book of “appropriations” will only con- 
sent to be enlarged, so as to contain the full 
record of the book of * estimates,” all will be 
well. But against this financial inflation, with 
its corresponding risks, the committee called 
‘*prudential,” charged under no circumstances 
to go beyond the trust committed to them by 
the churches at home, with equal unanimity 
enter their energetic protest. And the trouble 
is not with either of the two protesting parties, 
the missionaries or the Prudential Committee, 
nor with either of the two books bearing the re- 
spective titles of ‘‘ Estimates” and ‘ Appropri- 
ations,” but with quite another volume—care- 
fully guarded in the treasurer’s department, pos- 
sibly the most interesting volume in our collec- 
tion, the only defect of which is its brevity— 
bearing upon its back the title ‘“ Donations.” 

Whoever will bring into perfect unity these three 
books, permitting the “estimates” from the 
missions to hold their honorable place and lead 
the way, the “appropriations” from the Com- 
mittee gracefully and gratefully to follow, the 
“donations” from the churches sweetly and 
lovingly to correspond, and so continuing 
through successive years, the figures steadily ad- 
vancing as the Lord of the seed and the harvest 
calls for new labor and new laborecs, will have 
forever solved one of the most perplexing, as 
well as the most serious of our missionary prob- 
lems. 

It is the object of this paper to contribute, if 
possible, a few suggestions which may be help- 
ful in the solution of this problem; and as our 
simplest and most satisfactory method, we will 
draw our illustrations from the three volumes 
just completed, and appropriately brought be- 
fore us for our review at the present Annual 
Meeting. 

A FEW FIGURES. 

Consider then the significance of the follow- 
ing record for 1883—these figures not including 
the whole expenditure, but representing in esti- 
mates and appropriations the same depart- 
ments : 

Austrian Mission: Estimates from the Mis- 
sion, $9,275; appropriations by the Committee, 
#6,500; reduction by the Committee, $2,725. 
Mission to Spain: Estimates, $16,160; appro- 
priations, $12,923; reduction, $3,237. Japan 
Mission: Estimates, $38,401; appropriations, 
$36,411; reduction, $1,990. North China Mis- 
sion: Estimates, $43,230; appropriations, $37,- 
722; reduction, $5.508. India and Ceylon (three 
missions): Estimates, $113,000 ; appropriations, 
$95,000; reduction, $18,000. Turkey (four mis- 
sions): Estimates, $219,000; appropriations, 
$179,000 ; reduction, $40,000. 

Summing up these figures, representing cleven 
of our most important missions, we record the 
estimates in round numbers $444,000, the appro- 
priations $374,000, the reduction $70,000, or 
about 16 per cent. This statement, which seems 
sufficiently severe, does not express the full 
severity of this word “reduction,” and for this 
important reason ; at least one half of the entire 
sum included in the estimates is for an expendi- 
ture which cannot possibly be reduced, being 
devoted to the personal spport and comfort of 
our missionaries. The reduction, therefore, 
must be made almost entirely from grants-in-aid 
for evangelistic and educational work among the 
natives. In other words, the estimates for 
evangelistic and educational work must be re- 
duced from $220,000 to $150,000—a cutting down 
of 82 per cent. This is what was substantially 
done at the commencement of the last financial 





year. This was the greeting which was sent by 
the Committee, acting for the churches repre- 
sented in the American Board, to the several mis- 
sions when they received their annual appropria- 
tions. Nor must it be forgotten that these esti- 
mates had been made by the missionaries after 
careful inquiry and earnest prayer, and as a rule 
were put atas low a figure as these prudent men 
deemed possible for the proper prosecution of the 
work during the year. 
A CONFERENCE CALLED FOR. 


What might be expected from these missions 
when they received word that, upon an average, 
32 per cent. of their carefully prepared estimates 
for evangelistic and educational work must be 
in some way cut off? It may be understood 
without further explanation that the corre- 
spondence between the missionary rooms and 
the missions abroad during the early part of the 
financial year was not of the most agreeable 
kind. Indeed, it became so serious a matter, and 
threatened so many and varied embarrassments, 
as related particularly to the missions in Turkey, 
that the Committee regarded it as imperative 
that, in accordance with a request which had 
been more than once urged by the missionaries, 
a deputation from the Mission Rooms should 
visit those missions without delay. This depu- 
tation, consisting of one member of the com- 
mittee and two of the secretaries, representing 
both the foreign and home departments, met 
the missionaries in conference, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Western Turkey 
Mission during the month of May, at Constanti- 
nople. At this Conference, at which delegates 
were present from every station of the four 
missions of Turkey, the painful problem, as it 
appeared to the Prudential Committee, was 
plainly presented to the missionaries, and the 
painful part of the same problem, as it appeared 
on missionary ground, was plainly presented to 
the deputation from the Mision Rooms. It was 
a good thing both for the Mission Rooms and 
for the missionaries that this problem could be 
candidly considered, face to face, by those who 
represented both the estimates and the appro- 
priations. 

A PLAN SUGGESTED. 

As the result of these deliberations, a plan 
was suggested by which it is hoped that here- 
after there may be at least a clear under- 
standing between the Mission Rooms in 
Boston and the missionaries abroad. It may 
still be difficult to adjust appropriations to 
estimates; but the adjustment, if it must 
be made, will be made substantially on 
missionary ground, and not from the Mis- 
sion Rooms at home, Whether this plan shall 
be helpful, or otherwise, to the missions, will 
mainly depend upon the churches to which the 
Committee and the missions alike must look for 
the significant contents of their third volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Donations.” 


The plan is a simple one. First, an estimate 
is to be made from the Mission Rooms of the 
sum which may probably be expected as the 
total of regular appropriations, and within this 
sum all regular estimates from the missionary 
field must be compressed, the necessary reduction 
being made by the missions themselves. This 
gross estimate from the Mission Rooms, of 
course, must be determined by the probable 
receipts of the year and by the relative claims of 
the different missionary fields under our care. 
Since the probable receipts for the year are 
dependent mainly upon the prospective donations 
from the churches, these prospective donations 
must constitute the prime factor determining 
both the total estimate sent from the Mission 
Rooms and the corresponding detailed esti- 
mates from the missions, 

But the question is immediately suggested, 
May not these prospective donations be under- 
estimated? Will not a clear statement of the 
urgent need for enlarged gifts call forth spon- 
taneous and hearty pledges for generous offerings 
additional to the regular contributions for the 
year? Is it not possible that a second or third 
annual contribution for the cause of foreign 
missions, including as it does at least six diff- 
erent departments of labor—evangelistic, educa- 
tional, publication, medical, church-building, 
and Sunday-school—will be demanded by the 
churches? Is it not possible that at the 
Annual Meeting itself, or early in the year, or 
in connection with special visitations of the 
Divine Spirit, there may be an outflow of 
voluntary thank-offerings from those whose 
hearts are moved to devise liberal things for the 
honor of their Lord? These are animating 
inquiries, and awaken expectation. It is 
suggested, therefore, Secondly, that, in 
addition to regular estimates, there 
shall also be contingent estimates from the 
missions, under which shall be placed the addi- 
tional sums which are regarded as necessary for 
the wise and efficient prosecution of the work ; 
these contingent estimates to be met, if met at 
all, by increased gifts from the churches and 
from benevolent individuals, in addition to regu- 
lar donations. How both these regular and these 
additional estimates shall be provided for is a 
question which may well occupy the serious con- 
sideration of this Board at our present Annual 

Meeting. Shall we venture upon a few more fig- 
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ures, in order that the question may stand out 
before us in its most definite form ? 
A MODERATE ESTIMATE FoR 1884. 

It is a calm, unexaggerated statement, which 
has been made more than once and which may 
well be repeated, that the total sum which can 
be economically administered annually for the 
most efficient prosecution of our missionary 
work, over our entire field, taking into view 
only our present need and present oppor- 
tunity, cannot be less than $2,000,000. We are 
certainly, then, reducing our estimate to what 
ought to be the minimum if with modest ur- 
gency we ask for not less than one-half that sum— 
$1,000,000. Moreover, as related not merely to the 
ability, but to the intelligent interest of the 
churches which contribute to foreign missions 
through the American Board, is this a large sum 
seriously to aim for during the coming year? Let 
us calculate a little. From legacies and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, including what may be appro- 
priated from the residue of the Otis Legacy, set 
apart exclusively for new missions, we may prob- 
ably rely upon not far from $150,000. From the 
several Woman’s Boards, growing every year in 
interest and efficiency, we may perhaps depend 
upon $125,000 ; from the regular donations from 
individuals, churches, and Sunday-schools, we 
may look with some degree of assurance for 
$250,000. These sums united amount to $525,- 
000. Possibly, during the coming year, if the 
benevolence of the last year is sustained, our 
regular receipts from these sources may reach 
$550,000. 

To what sources shall we look for the additional 
$450,000? In reply: (1) May we not reasonably 
hope for yet $50,000 more from the Christian 
women, bringing their total up to that of their 
sisters of the Presbyterian churches—$175,000 ? 
(2) Ought we not to receive from our 4,000 
Sunday-schools, with their 450,000 members, at 
least an additional $50,000 ? (3) Is it too much 
to expect from our nearly 4,000 Congregational 
churches an annual additional contribution for 
the broad foreign missionary work, which reaches 
100,000,000 of perishing men, of not less than 
$100,000 ? (4) Would it be unreasonable also to 
ask from our most far-seeing and large-hearted 
individual donors specific contributions of con- 
siderable sums for specific missionary fields, or 
for specific departments of missionary work ? 
Why should not the American Board, like the 
London Missionary Society, receive specific 
donations for specific fields, amounting in a 
single year to $50,000? Or rather, as more 
appropriate to our enlarged work, why should 
not liberal donors to the American Board, like 
those to the English Church Missionary Society, 
designate specific gifts for specific fields, 
amounting to over $200,000? Is it unreasonable 
to expect that there will be such specific donations, 
for example, for our educational work in Japan, 
#50,000 ; for our evangelistic work in Northern 
China, #50,000 ; for the immediate emergencies 
in Turkey, $50,000? And why not also for 
Western India and Madura, for Bohemia and 
Spain ? Certainly the marvelous outpourings of 
the Divine Spirit upon some of our missionary 
fields during the past year, and the impressive 
voice of Divine Providence, as related to them 
all, emphasize this appeal. (5) Has not the hour 
arrived when the call to “double our contribu- 
tions,” so heartily responded to during the 
preceding year by a few, shall be repeated all 
along the line and responded to as heartily from 
Maine to California by every man and woman 
and child ? 

THE EMPHASIS OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

Twenty-five years have rolled on since the 
American Board held its last Annual meer 
where we are gathered to-day in this beautifu 
city of Detroit. During this quarter of a cen- 
tury, 80 momentous as related to the kingdom of 
God in our own land and in other lands, our 
missionary work abroad has more than doubled 
in extent, while the record of its results in its 
most important features has multiplied fivefold. 
In our Zulu field the church-membership has ad- 
vanced from two hundred to over six hundred ; 
in China, from one-tenth of one hundred to nine 
hundred; in India and Ceylon, from fifteen 
hundred to over five thousand ; in Turkey, from 
one thousand to nearly eight thousand; while 
Japan, Northern and Northwestern China, the 
Micronesian Islands, West Central Africa, and 
Papal Lands are new fields, all of them promis- 
ing, some of them exceedingly fruitful. Our 
church roll to-day, as compared with that of the 
same fields twenty-five years ago, has advanced 
from five thousand to twenty thousand, with a 
corresponding growth in our educational work, 
not merely in numbers which enroll under our 
instruction at the present time not less than 
35,000, but more emphatically in the quality of 
the training and in the character of the persons 
trained. Surely they have made no mistake, 
who, over this broad field of labor, have been the 
most vigorous actors and the most generous 
benefactors during these now completed years. 
Has not the hour fully arrived for a marked ad- 
vance movement which shall appropriately inau- 
— a new period of greatly enlarged benevo- 
ence, giving us an impulse for another quarter 
ofa century? Who, at the present meeting, will 
be impelled by the Divine Spirit to lead the 
way in this important work ? 





IN THE INTEREST OF SUFFER- 
ING HUMANITY 

We call attention to a new Vitalizing Treat- 
ment which is taken by simple inhalation, and 
which acts directly upon the weakened nerve- 
centers and vital organs, restoring them to their 
normal activity. Its operations are all in the 
line of physiological laws and forces, and it cures 
by giving to Nature her true and healthy control 
in the human organism. Thousands of most 
wonderful cures have been made during the last 
thirteen years. If you are in need of such a treat- 
ment, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, to send you such documents 
and reports of cases as will enable you to judge 
for yourself as to its efficacy in your own case, 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLuiaM J. CouGHLin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘{ write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 

















PISO'’S CURE FOR 


ve) CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, fea 
PS] Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. J2J 
4 Useintime. ‘Sold by druggists. [S) 


CONSUMPTION. 






UnIonvILLE, N. Y., June 28d, 

I ruink Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
one of the greatest remedies ever re- 
vealed to man, We have used many 
bottles in our family, and have recom- 


mended it to others. 


Mrs. D. V. Myers. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CONSUMPTION 





Pon1ac, Iux., Serr. 197TH, 1881, 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a good 
medicine. I sell lots of it in the Winter, 
because it is pleasant to take and it does 
the work and no humbug. 


Jacosp STREAMER. 











PISO'S CURE FOR 


Wei CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
ft] Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good 
Use in time. Sold by druggists, [J 


CONSUMPTION 


NeueEma City, Nes., Dec. 22d, 1882, 

WE have sold Piso’s Cure for consump- 
tion ever since we have been in the drug 
business, and it has always given satis- 


faction. 


BetTuer & Moore. 












PISO'S CURE FOR 


SSwindl USti ge und Perjonen, 
welde idwadhe Lungen ober Mth- 
mungé deihwerden haben, follten Piso's 
sure for Consumption gebrauden, 
Dies Mittel hat Taufende geheilt. 
G6 ift Riemandem {@adlid. 6 iit 
ni@t unangenebin gum Cinnebmen. E6 
ift Der bejte befannte Huften:Sogrup. 
Ueberall qu haben. RSets. & $1.00 


CONSUMPTION. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Gica 


arranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0,, Dorehester, Mass 
THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tz Brass Work. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND 





New Yorr 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfortable, No 

bebt, fresby stuff, but good, honest home-comforts, 

8p discount to cle’ en. fend stamp for cata- 

ed ¥. ome or’ 
For sale by all 








BARBOUR’S 


Masramé Lact flax Threads 


(in one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 


OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents, 


1784. 














LACE DESKS, 83, $2.50 
and $3 each. 
LINEN THR#AD on spools (200 yards) in White and 
W. Brown, specially: »ted for Crochet and Lace Work. 
Ail kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA 
r 


ork, 
or Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


Woarnenwaraze 


RTISTIC 


ELIABLE 
AND 


URABLE 


‘\ he 
(urniture 

| 6KB East20"*sStny. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 
No. aa North ee eee tel phia. 





} 











W. H. Harrison & Bros., 
A STIC 


GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 


4 SPECIALTY. 


See nen or hares Gustor ; 
AND 


UB 
~ HALLETT, 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID ” FIREPLACE HEATER, 


WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
* SPLENDID » PARLOR STOVE, 

MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN €£& CO., 
TROY, N. ¥., AND SOLD BY 


. G@, HALLETT, 
266 Water Street, New York. 













HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT bi 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 





Wall 


and Window Shates, 


ee 





PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 





O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


837 BROADWAY, . . 


Corner 13th Street. 

















‘ 
ats, 














LIGHT, NONPARBHIL 
VELVETEEN BRILLIANT. 


AND 


PLIANT, 
SILKY. 


WOVEN BROCHE. 


DURABLE, 


SOFT. 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


CAUTION.—* The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteens offered them, 


before purchasing, and see that the name and trade mark is stamped every second yard, a fac 


simtle being herewith represented.” 


To be obtained 







NONPARELL 


PAREIL 


NONPAREIL 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wii be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel svecially interested. | 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





‘Tue American need of vacation is so nniver- 
sally recognized that it involves the preliminary 
fact that our ways of living and working are 
not natural. Horticulture or earth culture 
wives that reaction from brain and nerve toil 
that k-eps up constant repair and affords each 
day its special vacation, Our wearing out is 
from the one-sided strain, combined with hurry 
and worry. There is no place like a fruit-yard 
and tree lawn, with flowers, to be able to bury 
professional or business troubles. 

I have paid a visit to Hurry, Worry & Co., a 
tirm that does large business all over the coun- 
try. Asaresnit, have losta dozen of the best 
Autumn days, with fretted nerves and indiges- 
tion. ‘The profit of trying to do too much in a 
given time is always dead loss, [ always feel that 
of ail the season I camleast afford to lose a day's 
joy in Autumn. Does Nature sing? If not, 
we are not able to hear her aright. 

In selecting a site for a country homestead, if 
possible get a bit of lawn that faces to the 
southeast, unless some local causes overbalance 
the advantages. It often makes the difference 
of a month in the length of your seasons. I am 
now utterly without damage from frost on 
beans, corn, tomatoes, etc., while in sight, in 
every direction, everything 1s killed. ‘There are 
locations within five miles of each other where 
peaches will fruit, and where even apples have a 
bad time. An easy hill-side, looking sunward, 
and protected by higher ground to west and 
north, is most desirable. 

This is the time to select plants for Winter 
bloom. (1) Pot a Deutzia gracilis; then two 
or three hiacs; then take up your bouvardias 
or buy some. Take Leiantha Humboldtii and 
Hogarthii, the last is my favorite; also the 
doubles, if you like; then a half dozen prim- 
roses (& few roses are indispensable), and aa 
many geraniums as you have room for. Put the 
shrubs in the cellar till mid-winter; then bring 
them up to the green room and water plenti- 
fully. 

For bulbs take Lilium candidum and longi- 
florum, byacinths and tulips, with perhaps a few 
snowdrops. Keep the lilies cool and shady until 
March. Keep the other bulbs shady for about 
six W.eks; then give water and light. Don’t try 
to grow them in water, but in good honest earth ; 
hyacinths in five inch pots, and lilies in six inch. 
When you bring out the shrubs give them a 
crowd into their pots, and water well, After 
potting, it is well to cover bulbs out-of-doors until 
trvezing weather ; then take them in and set them 
under the greenhouse shelves. The best lilac for 
forcing is the common purple, or communis, 

The hollyhocks are growiug steadily in favor ; 
and they ought to do so, They fairly rank next 
to lilies and roses. They are truly magnificent, 
fringed and glowing with every shade of color. 
[ have had them of twenty shades this Summer, 
from white to black, They should be sown in 
July or August for next year’s bloom; but in 
September will do, if sown in boxes, I sow early 
in a hot-bed, kept asa cold frame, Leave the 
plants there until the earliest warm days of 
Spring, then move with a good ball of earth, and 
they bloom in July. 

A very nice arrangement for lovers of the 
dsheate and sweet, although noble phloxes, is to 
move a bed of them in a pot; but leave the roots 
in the old bed to send up new shoots. These 
will bloom later than the old plants, and so pro- 
tract the season into late Octuber. Set phloxes 
where they will not suffer from dry weather, and 
then mulch them strongly, and the quality of 
flowers will be much improved, Use cut hay, or 
long manure, slightly covered under, or saw- 
dust. 

Any one who likes a warm Summer show in 
late Autumn should have an abundance of the 
newer varieties of celosia. ‘The lawn is brightened 
with them when little else is left except foliage 
of a crimson sort, 

There is more being made of the Virginia 
creeper than formerly ; but it is capable of being 
grandly utilized in hundreds of ways. Nature 
has most too much of itin the Western forests. 
She glorifies every stump and charred tree of the 
vast clearings with hues of most gorgeous beauty. 
The other day I saw a long row of fence posts 
running through meadows and pastures covered 
with this creeper. No two were cvlored just alike ; 
but all were fine. Run up an elm tree it will reach 
out to every part of the top and band in rich fes- 
toons. I have run them up a row of old ash 
trees along the street, and when they have 
reached the tops shall loop them from tree to 
tree. This vine is equally good to cover old 
walls or buildings and atone heaps, When green 
it is only less handsome than the grape,and when 
ripe in Autumn nothing is so glorious, 

For low growth the best bit of rich color is 
the nasturtium or tropeolam, It ought to be 
used more frequently in small yards, to run in 





the manner of hedges, or to tie up to fences. It 
is also one of the sweetest of flowers for bo- 
quets. 

The charm of the single, or rather the semi- 
single dahlias, is in their color rather than form. 
Juarezii is scarlet that has no superior. But 
they will not, as a class, displace the royal 
doubles. There is no really grander flower on 
our lawns. It is as showy as a peony and far 
more stately, and in bloom for three months or 
longer. The dahlia should be started in large 
boxes, and when time comes for planting cut out 
each shoot with a piece of root. 

The time has come for storing roots for Win- 
ter, Get your tubers and bulbs dry before stor- 
ing; then keep dahlias on the potato bin, unless 
the cellar is damp enough to mold. If you have 
a furnace, be careful not to keep them where they 
will be dried up. Gladioli keep in a drawer or 
a box well dried, and away from frost. Many of 
the.n will live out safely in a section where the 
ground is well covered with snow. 

Now let us visit the choicest part of the 
grounds in early October—the pear orchard. 
There is little danger from blight, you will find, if 
your trees are well mulshed and the blighted 
limbs promptly removed. 

To make the pear orchard profitable we must 
eliminate (1) varieties that ripen when the mar- 
ket is glutted ; (2) those that decay rapidly after 
ripening ; (3) those that either from quality or 
color do mot take well in market ; (4) those that 
crack in the fruit or blight in the tree, Of the 
first, are a very large proportion of September 
pears. At this time the markets everywhere are 
#0 full that one dollar per bushel is about the 
market price. After Bartletts there is little room 
for profit until October. Even the Bartlett is far 
from being the most profitable pear. It needs a 
protected location to bring it to its really golden 
best ; and itis not often that we get two dollars per 
bushel for it. Of the second class there are many 
like Rostiezer and Madeleine, that decay so speed- 
ily that they must be put on the market very 
promptly. Of the third class we have some su- 
perb pears, like Belle Lucrative. They do not 
pay. Of the fourth class are such as Flemish 
Beauty and in some localities the White Doyenne. 
But the latter pear is of late doing nobly with 
me. A list of good market pears with me in- 
cludes Bartlett, Sheldon, D’Anjou, Clairgeau, 
Onondaga, Duchess, Seckel, Clapp’s Favorite. 
The Seckel is not sure to be fine in appearance, 
often being spotted, while Clapp’s is not a high 
flavored pear; but it sells remarkably well. The 
Bosc does not with me bear heavily ; otherwise 
it would be one of the list. 

The list is ashort one ; but it is long enough, It 
includes nearly all the varieties needed also for a 
select home list for table use. Add Dearborn, 
Tyson, Belle Lucrative, Josephine de Malines, 
Lawrence, Howells, and, if a longer list is desired, 
Nuperfine, Hardy and Dana’s Hovey, and you 
haye a grand amateur collection. A beautiful 
sight in lawns of shrubbery is to commingle 
dwarf trees of Louise Bonnes. For market this 
is a good pear in some localities. Itis excellent 
for canning, and keeps well. 

Now what to do with pears. Pick one week 
before they are soft. Carry them immediately 
to a cold room and spread them. If you have a 
well-ventilated cellar, that is where they should 
g0, into dry, clean, fresh boxes; not more than 
six inches depth of pears, Here they will keep 
for a month later than in warm rooms. The 
Clairgeau will keep till November, the D’Anjou 
till December, the Sheldon until November, the 
Onondago until November Ist, This enables 
you to place them in market to advantage. 

Trees have an individuality marked in propor- 
tion to their evolutionary position in Nature. 
The evergreens belonging to the primitive flora 
are very similar in outline. They are all built on 
the general idea of acone. They do not sharply 
vary from this simple design, and they do not 
vary from Summer to Winter; but the decid- 
uous trees, coming in originally from the North, 
and at a much later date, are every way more 
varied, or as the technical term is, differentiated. 
It is curious to see the idiosyncracies in a group 
of elms. Each individual has its own ways of 
growth, varying from tufted limbs to long, 
pendent arms, with few twigs. Some are stiff, 
formal, dignified ; others graceful as an oriental 
courtier, nodding and bowing constantly. It is 
a very difficult task to classify them at all. 

But I am peculiarly pleased to study this 
same tendency to individuality in my or- 
chard. My Seckel tree is a round, chubby little 
fellow always, that reminds me of a Dutch boy; 
dull, plain,oval and rotund, and dreadfully clever. 
The Rostiezer is a lank, long Yankee, stretching 
its arms everywhere, and hanging over the hedges 
in a lazy sort of way. Trim it, and it doesn’t 
know what to do with itself ;it can’t put on any 
style. The Clairgeau is stumpy, stiff, and looks 
like a sailor on land; but when it comes to bear 
it is glorious and wonderful to behold; the 
handsomest of all pear trees, The D’Anjou has 
only one fault ; that is, that it has no fault at all. 
It is a perfect ideal. Doesn’t blight ; is built just 
right, symmetrical. Fruit‘noble ; bears every year, 
Keeps like apples. Brings a big price. Tree holds 
® heavy crop well, Delicious. But next to it 
stands the Buffam ; every twig right straight up ; 





looks like a row of poplars in a Byzantine pic- 
ture. It is odd; and so I like it. 

Apples have the same individual traits. Bald- 
wins always give the idea of bounty and generosi- 
ty. A Baldwin will break down and wear itself 
out for other folks. It is about the highest reach 
of evolution in the orchard. The Kirkland sug- 
gests, on the contrary, a self-contented, happy, 
sunny fellow, that has a plenty, but isin no hurry 
to give it way. Off years, as well as on years, 
the Kirklands are pretty sure to hang fall of 
great, smooth, pure white, bloodless fruit, that 
looks sometimes like a great pile of apples; for 
the whole tree is one mass. And it soon breaks 
down. 

One can never really enjoy tree culture until each 
tree’s individuality or character is comprehended. 
I used to wonder, when a boy, at an old Scotch 
gardener who talked to the bushes and trees as 
he worked among them. ButI understand him 
now ; for I often do the same. 

Have you tried seedling gladioli yet? I have 
several hundred just coming into bloom, and they 
are exquisite, giving a grand variety of shades, 
It takes two and three years to get the spikes of 
bloom; but they pay for the trouble. About 
four-fifths are very good and many extra. That 
is a larger proportion than I get of fine geran- 
iums by far. 

By the first or middle of August most trees 
and vines have got through their hard work, 
and will spend the Autumn in ripening fruit and 
wood, preparatory to the complete rest of Win- 
ter. During this season let them alone. Don't 
prune much after the Summer pruning, which 
ought to be finished by the middle of August. 
Don’t plow and worry and tease your trees, 
Keep a good mulch about them, clean off the 
worms and let them alone. 

It is different with berries. They have got 
through with the old wood ard are now making 
entirely new canes. Their growing season is 
Autumn, Watch them. Cut runners off straw- 
berries and headin raspberries and blackberries. 
Cultivate them, hoe them, and keep them in good 
humor. 

I do not move old raspberry canes till Spring. 
They help to hold up in case of heavy snow dur- 
ing the Winter, and they do no harm meanwhile. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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GOOD CROPS IN DRY SEASONS. 


Some of the farmers present at the last evening 
meeting for discussion at the New England Fair, 
when the question of the profits of farming was 
the topic for consideration, were not a little sur- 
prised by the remarks of Mr. H. W. Rawson, a 
market gardener from Arlington, Mass., who 
evidently is one of those shrewd, wide-awake 
Yankees, whose porringer is generally right side 
up when it rains. Mr. Rawson had listened to 
the doleful wailings of several speakers until he 
could keep his seat no longer. He said he had 
found no difficulty in making farming pay, when- 
ever he had given the business proper attention. 
He was on a farm of fifty or more acres, some of 
it having cost as high as from one to two thous- 
and dollars per acre; and the rate of taxation 
on such land makes the annual rent very high. 
He had commenced with a capial of $25,000 ; but 
during the past few years the profits of the busi- 
ness had enabled him to increase the capital to 
$60,000. He employs thirty men in Summer, and 
twenty the entire year. They are paid about a 
dollar and a half per day, and begin at five o’clock 
jn the morning and work till half past six in the 
afternoon. He employs men to sell ‘his products 
in Boston, and keeps them pretty busy. He has 
five acres now in cauliflower, which he finds it 
necessary to water by artificial means. He can- 
not afford to trust the elements for his supply 
either of water or heat. He has thousands of 
dollars invested in glass, and now keeps two 
windmills and two steam pumps at work throw- 
ing water over bis grounds. He first engaged 
water from the public works; but, needing more 
than the town would spare, he erected a windmill 
on his own grounds, and soon another; but as 
these would only operate when there was wind 
blowing, and he could not +fford to trust them, 
he sunk a drive-well some fifty feet, at a cost of 
two hundred dollars, and later another, with 
even a fuller supply. The waters have been flow- 
ing constantly during the recent dry weather, 
and while others’ crops are ruined by drought, 
his are as thrifty as one could wish, while the 
prices are all in his favor as they always are to a 
successful farmer in an unfavorable season. 

To the question whether frosts never visited 
his neighborhood, Rr. Rawson replied that they 
sometimes did; but a single frost had been worth 
a thousand dollars to him by raising the price of 
what he had to sell and whic. he had protected 
by special effort. His pumping facilities have re- 
quired an investment of over two thousand dol- 
lars ; but it is a first rate paying investment. To 
the remark made by some one in the audience 
that such farmng might pay down on the 
market gardens around Boston but would fail a 
man back in the country, Mr. Rawson replied 
that, if he could sell his land for what it cost him, 
he would himself move out where lands and taxes 
are lower. He did not advise everybody to put 
in steam pumps to water their corn-fields; for 
there was no occasion for it. He only asked the 








farmers to use such facilities and advantages as 
were within their reach, to the fullest extent. 
New England is full of towns and villages in which 
garden vegetables sell higher than they do in 
Boston. Boston furnishes a supply to very many 
country villages that ought to get their fruit and 
vegetables nearer home. 

Thousands who undertake market gardening 
fail in a short time because they do not thor- 
oughly learn the business. The only way he 
knows of for learning how to grow and sell stuff 
properly is to work for some one who does know 
how ; but five years is none too long to serve in 
such a business, where the competition is so 
close as it is around Boston. The opportunities 
are generally better further away for establish- 
ing in the business after one has learned how to 
conduct it. Concerning the water supply of the 
country Mr. Rawson expressed the belief that it is 
only a question of expense and profit. He be 
lieved that there is scarcely a fifty acre farm in 
New England that could not be fully supplied 
with water from pumps stationed within its own 
lines.—N. EF. Farmer. 
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BURYING VEGETABLES. 


CARELESSNESS Or lack of knowledge in bury- 
ing roots is the cause of much loss and dis- 
couragement among farmers every Spring. 
While itis generally advisable to bury a large 
proportion of a crop of potatoes, turnips or 
beets, the process so often results in failure that 
much caution and care should be exercised. It 
is the common fault in burying potatoes that too 
little straw or other loose material is placed over 
them, and then too much earth added. It is 
always necessary to look well to the soil and 
location. Above all things, select a place that is 
naturally well-drained. Light soil is usually 
preferable, as it is warmer and allows of more 
ventilation. The more air one can have in the 
pit, and still keep the temperature above freezing, 
the better. 

Do not dig a deep hole for burying potatoes. 
A foot excavation is ample. Twenty-five bushels 
in one pit are preferable to fifty bushels. Heap 
them up to a point, and cover a foot deep with 


_dry straw. Two feet of straw, even, is better 


than six inches, Then throw over jnst enough 
earth to hold the straw down, and tet it remain 
till freezing weather comes. At that time add 
more earth. In the majority of instances six 
inches of earth is sufficient. This will especially 
be the case if the pile is in the Jee of a building 
or fence which will catch the snow. 

Turnips, beets, etc., which are to be used be- 
fore Spring, can be buried in pits two or three 
feet deep. Selecta warm and well-drained spot, 
and dig a series of pits three or four feet square, 
and separated from each other by six inches or a 
foot of earth. One of these pits may be opened 
during the Winter without exposing the others. 
Fill the pits toa small heap above the surface, 
and cover liberally with straw. The sides of the 
heap may be made parallel when the earth is 
added, and wide boards laid on either side, 
which can be raised with the snow on them, if it 
is desired to open the pit. 

One of the most difficult of vegetables to bury 
successfully is cabbage. So much depends upon 
the variety, soil and season that little advice can 
be given in regard to burying them. The late 
varieties, as Winningstadt, etc., usually keep 
well if buried in a shallow trench, with head down 
and the root protruding. In this case, as in the 
others, a liberal amount of straw should be used. 
In burying all products it should be remembered 
that the use of a liberal amount of straw and 
very little earth, until cold weather sets in, are 
the most important factors to be considered after 
one has made choice of a well-drained location.— 
American Cultivator. 
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THE SILO FOR FROSTED CORN. 


Tue frosts have been very severe in northern 
New England since September came in. During 
our trip through New Hampshire and Vermont, 
attending the Fairs, we saw very few fields of corn 
that were not more or less injured. In some 
sections, that in low lands suffered most, while 
in others the fields near the river level partially 
escaped. A great deal of the late planted will 
never ripen its grain, but must be cut up and fed 
out to stock to save what value yet remains, 
which is chiefly in the ears and stems, the leaves 
being generally as dry already and apparently 
worthless for fodder as paper. The earlier fields 
have a good deal of glazed corn in them, which 
will ripen fit to grind and for seed if good 
weather continues ; but the fodder must be very 
poor indeed. There is so much corn planted 
this year that a good deal of it wiil have to stand 





‘uncut far too long from want of sufficient help 


to care for it in the best manner. 

A considerable amount of the frost-bitten corn 
—both the large southern and the common field— 
will be cut and put into silos as fast as can be; 
but the leaves will be so dry that the process of 
curing will be one of experiment. 

One farmer told us that of two fields put into 
silos last year-—one being sound, fresh corn, the 
other considerably frosted—the latter did not 
make as good ensilage as the unfrosted; but he 
was going to try it again this year, hoping to get 
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better fodder than he could by attempting to | 
dry it in the old fashioned way. In the towns of 
Middlesex, Moretown and Waitsfield, a large 
number of farmers were busy filling their silos. 
Should judge that the system is gradually in- 
creasing in favorin many portions of Vermont. 
The gain, however, isconfined almost wholly to 
those sections where the land is naturally better 
adapted to the production of corn than of grass. 
Farmers living on good grass land, but which is 
stony and hard to plow and cultivate, tarn 
their attention rather in different directions, 
particularly to sheep farming. The silo seems 
particularly adapted to milk producers, occupying 
light, sandy land that is easily plowed, but 
which will not bear grass for more than one or 
two years without reseeding.—W. 2. Farmer 





ANOTHER SUGAR SUCCESS. 


Tue Sterling (Kansas) Gazette, issued anextra 
to announce the great success of the Kansas 
Sugar Works of that place in producing sorghum 
The works are operated by a joint stock company’ 
composed of Illinois and Massachusetts capital. 
ists. The cost of the plant, building and machin- 
ery is $45,000, including steam-boilers of 350 
horse power, with crusher and other ma- 
chinery with a capacity of handling 250 tons 
of cane a day, and a vacuum pan equal to turn- 
ing out 90,0U0 pounds of sugar daily. The 
number of hands employed is 60, with a 
weekly pay roll of $500. Fifteen hundred 
acres of cane are under contract, employing 
75 men in cutting and handling. The price 
paid for cane is two dollars per ton delivered, 
The yield of the present crop is estimated at 
500 to 600 pounds of sugar per acre, or a total 
yield of 750,000 pounds of sugar worth $60,000, 
and over 75,000 gallous of syrup worth $30,000, or 
a total product of $90,000, equal to $60 per acre. 
The land producing this result was recently 
part of the Government domain, and Kansas 
has millions of it adapted to the growth of the 
cane. In fact, Professor Collier, the persistent 
advocate of sorghum culture, insists that any 
land that will grow corn to maturity is adapted 
to the sorghum sugar business. 

This new success is equal to those heretofore 
reported from New Jersey, Iowa and Minnesota, 
and will undoubtedly give a new stimulus to the 
business, which it yet in its infancy. When the 
time comes that one-tenth of the land available 
for such purposes yields cane-producing sugar to 
the extent of 500 pounds per acre, the United 
States, instead of expending many millions an- 
nually for imported sugar, wil) become the 
largest exporter of that product. This is what 
the enthusiastic Collier prophecies as sure to 
come within fifty years.—Hartford Courant. 
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BEAUTY FROM MIXED BULBS. 


To guard against the general objection made 
to Spring bulbs planted with only one kind 
together—that though beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion while in flower, the time of blossoming is 
brief, and thereafter the beds look bare and are 
not available for other use—The American 
Garden suggests an ingenious combination 
which has been tested with much pleasure 
during several years : 

‘*This fault can be overcome by use of such 
bulbs as bloom successively. Make a round bed 
of any size and plant an inner circular row of 
crocus, and next outside a row of hyacinths ; then 
a second row of crocus, and next one of tulips. 
Continue this until the bed is filled ; making every 
second row crocus, and alternating hyancinths 
and tulips between them. The row on the ex- 
treme edge must be crocus, and the space inside 
of the first row should be filled with tulips or 
hyacinths, The effect of a bed thus arranged is 
extremely pretty a Jong time, and thus arranged, 





it may remain undisturbed two or three 
years. Snow has no sooner gone than 
the bed is bright with the cheery 
little crocus, which apparently covers the 
whole surface. These wi hardly have passed 


away when we have a bed of hyacinths, in all 
their delicate, lovely tints, The tulips then form 
a climax of Orgeousness that will last till the 
middle of June. The foliage of the crocus, 
which is extremely delicate — FP mage f is in 
perfection during the floweri f the hyacinths 
and tulips, and covers the be ‘os with a lovely 
green carpet, taking away the usual bare look of 
bulb-beds when out of their time of bloom. Still 
another succession might be had by scattering 
the bulbs of the Spanish iris through the bed. 
They are perfectly hardy, with slender foliqge, 
and furnish exquisitely beautiful flowers in 
every shade of biue, ae white, and even 
chocolate. These, follow ing the tulips, need 
only seeing to be appreciated.” 





——_— 


STUMBLING HORSES, 


Tue Pitsburgh Stockman, in a recent issue, 
says: “Some ,00d horses are addicted to 
stumbling while walking or moving in a slow 
trot. A well versed veterinarian states that there 


roduce this 
faulty action: one, a general weakness in the 
muscular system, such as would be noticed in a 
tired horse ; the other a weakness of the extensor 


made of steel instead of iron ; it will wear longer ; 
have it rounded off about the same as it would 





the foot. Give walking exercise daily during bn 
week, for about an hour, twice a day. When yo 
commence driving again omit the slow 7 
either walk or pen, him along at a sharp trot for 
a mile or two, — walk away, but do not speed 
for at least several weeks. By this means the 
habit of stumbling from either of the above 
causes will be pretty well overcome.” 


——_ 


MOLES. 


The American Gardener says: Moles are by 
common consent considered a nuisance and a 
pest in the strawberry field, and various devices 
are constructed for their destruction. Yet, 
although moles destroy a few plants by under- 
mining their roots, it is more than probable 
that they are blessings in disguise, and that we 
should lose more plants from the ravages 





of the white grubs than from the und ouud 
work of the moles, if we should  suc- 
ceed in killing the latter. That moles 


do not eat strawberry plants, but eat 
grubs, admits of no doubt; and it is 
also observed the moles are found mostly 
in places where grubs are more numerous, We 
have frequently followed the mole tracks under 
rows of dead plants, and have always found on 
their roots the peculiar marks of the gnawing of 
the providing the latter were already in 
their destructive work, and were only arrested in 
their mischievous progress by the timely arrival 
of the mole, who, after having found his prey, 
would not follow the same row on a fool's errand, 
but would make a short cut to the next row, 
where his keen scent indicated another choice 
morsel,” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wm. P. Cuioruier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
“*T prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a 
hard student, for wakefulness, extreme nervous- 
ness, etc. He reports great benefit,” 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as many barbs per 

foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as 4 
agal large aninials. It wi! 

nos slip through the staple, and is the only barb Mes 


that is galvanized after it is finish which 

adds ion. to its strength and durability. is wire 

is made on an entirely em b princlane from any 

enerighe. and no in 
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Salesmen Wanted! 


Tosell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY ©O., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York OMeo, pee Byese Street. 


Aw, Farmers pe Scciere are invited to send for 
rew 





COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO. 


NURSERYMEN, 
GENEVA, N. Yes 


offer a fine fresh stock of Choice Fruit Trees, Grape- 
Vines, etc., for Fall and Spring. The New Grapes @1 
each, by mail. Write for catalogue and prices. 
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ROOFING PAINT. 


aurable and reliable. root San applied, eiipctive and 


oe, wen ering thi erro. aus gsctried 
les to oper even ass 
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iti is sold at a price that enables every one to have 
a water-tight, handsome roof. 


R’ » 19th, 1 
N.B. Point ond ou Bet TLAND, Fepruary 19th, 1879. 


GENTLEMEN: In July, 1878, I painted a roof with 
ur Slate Rcofing Paint. The mig apruce) ‘hs had 


nu laid six years, — roof 
; for paint t would 


ad ee the sot te, sei ae vex Toof is now 
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FOR NEW ROOFS, 


STEEP OR FLAT. 
STANDARD FELT ROOFING. 
coe a tin, can be laid at less than ppebelt 
bye ordi and wi wear aS iong or longer. Can be laid 
6) 
8 for uare (10x10), includi 
rare te for rtwo.ooath,, nails, etc., conte $8.56 ri 
Correspon 


+. oe ia Mnvited with the manufacturers, 


N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


CONSTIPATION 


CURED WITHOUT MEDICINE 


by a simple, never-failing, painless, harmless, in- 
expensive recipe. Send 4 cents in s 


tampe for a 
pmo Lae P. a PHiox 427, Washington, D. 0" sata 


Is This What Ails You? 


WoOMAaNn-— feel generally 
an a <4 A+ r bal &@ thouwand and = indescribable bad 











feclings, both mental and physical! Among them low spirits, 
nervousness, weariness, lifelessnets, weakness, spelis of sinking 
faintoess or dizziness, feelings of beaviness and fullness or bloat- 


ing after eating, or sense of “goneness’’ or emptiness of stomach 
in moralng, heart-burn, water-brash, sour stomach, spitting up 
of food, he vadache, blurring of eyesight, specks floating before eyes 
and vaable to bear a strong light, pain between the shoulder 
biides and im stomach, LM Ci aera yellow 

stoola with diarriwa or costi rnating, pain in tower 
bow «ls before a movement, throbbing. — or rumbling sensa- 
the asia bowels w'th heat and nipping pains scoasionally, as: 
tition of heart, short breath on Peas slow ee ation of 
ce ‘ld feet and cruds, onion ¢ ression iu 
c'vert and back, pain around the joins, 2% ne Boy weartness of the 
lower linbs, drowsiness after meala but nervous wakefulness at 
nicht, languor in the moraing aud @ constant feeling of dread as 
ifs nethingawful was oon happen. . - 

it you ey et geil ® ARB been ome in Tor 
Zcent stamps, to GEO N. STO be Sy gan 
St., Burtalo, N. ag and T will send you, 
und oe yoeeen easy P directions, 
whic, .. sou follow, will pant sty and effectually cure in from 
one to three weeks? time ter how bad you may be. Few 
have cufi ved from honest than | and fewer still at my 
are (45) ar: in more perfect health than I am now. The same 
meaus will.ure you. Say you saw Adv. ia tals paper. 


PENSIONS Widows, Children, aoe 
Chagees o of Desertion emaent Disc arecsend! 
ned. Horse Gaims Ran Bivona 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave bad so many inquiries for Files o) 
Binders for Tus INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the bes’ Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDE#PENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
auite ornamenta) and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. m the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price Is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Puolications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H, 
Ritchie, the Engraver..........c005 sesseesee-see 20 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 8TATES, 
Size, 26x40.... 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver........cscscccceseeseccee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20.,... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bise, IGXBO........06 ceees — ceveeveserecseceees 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Site, 16X20............006 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16X20.,.......00000005 i 0 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


OOO pames, PIB crdivcccdectccckctoccccccecesas 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.........pccceceeeecereeeenevee 0 bo 
Orders, with the cash losed. to be add d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
S65, Bus Bvecdway. B New Yert. 


The Iudepradent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMAS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage tree... 





26 a (6 mos, postage free) 

13 a GBmesd  §§§ § cecccccccceces 
4 “ (1 month), ¢ 

2 - (2 weeks) bed 

1 Number (1 week), sad 





One subscription two years. ...........cccceeeses 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

OMS FOMICCANCE... 2... .00csecscocccecececeesccses 5 0e 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

GRO FOMTARMES 000 cccccccccocccccccesccococeet: Hs 
One subscrtption three years... 
One subscription with three NEw subseribers, 

teh CRG PRMMERMED, 0000 0ccvcrcccssecsonsoveccoces S 50 
One subscription four years.,,........6.0.++0e -. 850 
One subscription with four sxw subscribers, in 





One subscription five years............see00. 0.05 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate. invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 8 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stemps. Payment of $4.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of # year's subseription, 

Subseriptionawill be stopped at the end of the, time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

a” bake all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

t@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neéither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a R&GISTERED LeTTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro. 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books witb 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particulariy requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
—_— on the yellow address labél on the last page of 

teres to renew two or three weeks previous 
— Ae ox mprsenetindentisils pl 
ea sptcrent recei 
a= - 8 for r money 


ay are 
.Se >A, of expira se si ad le yeh 
to paper, © 


W & CO., No, 18% Fleet 8t Street, 
London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obiained at greatly reduced prices 
in’ connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, apon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PKR AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch. 2U0 lines to the column.) 
Ad Paged Business Notwe 
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The American 
people are quick to 
appreciate a good ar- 
ticle, which accounts 
for their consuming 
several millions of 
cakes of Ivory Soap 
the past year. Its 
sterling merits and 
moderate cost estab- 
lish it permanently in 
every household 
where once tried. 


WILCOX 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES : 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 


THE PALMER HOUSE, 


CHICAGO. 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


bave be been ty for forty y scare. PR a ted 


The E. ‘Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORE; BOSTON. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 





Send Scout stamp for illustrated 


A catalog 
aly THE POPE M’F’G Ov., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston. 








and 


The 





TREAT THE AOMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 


as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 


. Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 


best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 


balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BARNE: 


No. 2, 64 Main Street. 





Sen 








FOOD 
FLOUR 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
Ha MOST WN TET T1008 . AND CHEAPEST 


WARREN’S 


FLOUR KNOWN. 
sickness. Best diet in'th the — for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL three yt —— Aye 8. 


Makes the mont pelatabs alue as a food 
for Infants, Ohildren. aren and. ireett alids an set forth in 


our tilustrated rated Pameht let, which is sent 
toan ows pros ~- core 
Said properties of wheat. FREE 
PRICE, 37.00 PER BARREL. 
Franklin Mills Co., 38 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. | 
The only Sewin a that can be 
USED WITH SAFKTY TO yee 


Can you AFFORD. to be without it‘ 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 


TANITE = 


CRINDING MACHINES ry 


LADIES, siti 


‘ood for all, in health or 








ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware of +wu- 
tations, B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STEAM HEATING 


APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latost Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 









9 PATENT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 
MACHINERY. 


E W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


‘THE DUNNING BOILER, 


Rockford, Il. 





WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Mauufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
dfor Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


AGENTS WANTED. 


price-list. 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sous building 


__Mention The Independent. 


KNAI 


8. 
Tone, a Weta a Durability. 
Nos. 204 aa Luram West B altiosece Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth — N.Y. 


ECTORS. 

For all uses, Lt 0 
kerosene ligh strictly scien . Over 
fifty new each "or ite own par- 
ticular 


men Red efor oh ad. 


| road 

tions, Mill ty Fa 
Bet my Pata 

and guarantee wit -lamps and re. 




















perior to gasoline or even Aas, 
d h ch Send 

Sanaa a oan solusel. houmis 

E 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parler, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudburv Street. Boston, Mass. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








LeBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 





bition. 1 





ST. GEORGE. 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED ix FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knuives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 
R. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Wallingford. Conn. 


Manufactured by 


“WHITMAN” SADDLES. 



















the Whitman Saddle 
made no over -” 


Peis abides et to es “Aon 
ioe our nhs ly 
alogue, sent tres. 


Whitman Saddle Co 


25 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORE. 


See reading notice in 
this week's issue. 















NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 
For Drainage and Irrigating. Accurate, 
Simple, and Cheap. 

Cem, & B15, wre and $25. 


Batistaction on 
Send for Tiitntrated P Price: 
W. & iL} E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French Sat Low and wine Porcelain 
Fine White China Din: Be 1 
Fine ware a= Chi ina pinner ppm cea | 50 
Fine Gold-band mch China Tea Sets, uff ieces. i 50 
Richl Docorat Frh oo Tea ress, 38 yeces.. 12 00 
Cham’ Il vi Og WEED. ccccccscccccce OOD 


Decorated Parlor one Brass M'n’ omnis Bn 
ALSO ALL FURNIS Ms ODS 


Illustrated Catalogue —_ Price List mailed = on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Orders secure) ached and pl on Car or Ste 
free of charge. ni tC. O. D. or P. . Money Order.” 








“JUOUTEST}IOAPE STY} WOHUSUT PUP ‘SIOINJOIMUCUI oy} WIM PUOdse1100 osvoTd 
‘s}U0S8 OT GATT OM OTE, “AAOLG ONINUAG-ASVG WAOPOU! OY} 0} ssooons OAS oUOTS 
‘AWOH INVSVaiId 200 


QOTqA “PIeUSTITI “TA JO SuOTWEAUT o80q3 SAOIduIe yw} OA0Z OIUNDS ATO OT} ST SIGL 








STOVE CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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BELLS. 
Ctinton H. Momeahy Bell Co. 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, 7 ihe 
Greatent ope a superice Ly ©! of Bells." ah armen 





pecial atten’ 
en te OPRO BEL ng desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to _ 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; pod Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co.. West Trov. N.V 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


erie Scat 


en Md. 



















Send Your Names 


SUPTS. and Addresses for a 





ENDORSED BY rev 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson a. 
. D. H. MocVicar 


Rev. W. Randolp 


FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE = eT 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, - nol 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R, |. 
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